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GUY- FAWKES 


B>)OK THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER L 

AN EXECUTION IN MANCHESTER, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


More than two hundred and thirty years 
ago, or, to speak with greater precision, in 
i604, at the Tatter end of June,'Tt'was ru¬ 
moured one morning in Manchester that two 
Seminary priests, condemned at the late as¬ 
sizes under the severe penal cnactments-then 
•in force against the Papists, were about? to 
suffer death on that. day. Attracted by the 
report, large crowds flocked towards the place 
of execution, which,, in order to give greater 
solemnity to llie spectacle, had been fixed at 
the southern gate of the old collegiate church. 
Hero a scaffold was erected, and near it upon 
a heapxif blazing coals smoked a large caul¬ 
dron filled with boiling pitch, intended to re¬ 
ceive the quarters of the miserable sufferers. 
The place was guarded 4?y a small band of 
soldiers, Injbited iff their full accoutrements of 
corslet arid* morion, and armed^H!! swords, 
half-pikes, and calivcrp. Upoiythc steps of* 
the scaffold stood a square-built, ill-favoured 
personage, whose office it was easy to divine, 
hjisiejj in spreading a bundle of straw upon 
the boards. He was dressed in a buff jerkin, 
and had a long-bladed knife, thrust into his 
girdle. Besides these persons, there were two 
pursuivants, or state-messengers,—officers ap¬ 
pointed by the Privy Council to make search 
throughout die provinces for recusant#, Popish 
priests, and other religious offenders. They 
jpere occupied at this moment in reading over 
a list of suspected persons. 

Neither tne executioners nor his companions 
appeared in the slightest degree impressed by 
tne horrible tragedy about to be enacted, for 
the former whistled carelessly as he pursued 
his task, while tire latter laughed and chatted 
with tire crowd, or jestingly pointed their 
matchlocks at the jackdaws wheeling about 
them in the sunny air, or perching upon the 
pinnacles and tower of the adjoining fane. 
Not so the majority of the assemblage. Most 
of the older and wealthier families in Lanea. 
shire still continuing toadhent to the ancieejj 
faith of their fathers, it wilt not bewandereoi 
that many of their dependants should follow 
tfreii ex*.m pie And, even of those who were ] 

adverse to the creed of Rome, there *4re few 


who did not murmur at the rigorous system 
of periccution adopted towards its professors. * 

At nine o’clock, the hollow rolling of a 
muffled drum was heard at a distance. The 
deep bell of the church began to toll, and pre¬ 
sently afterwards the mournful procession was 
seen advancing from the market-place. It con¬ 
sisted of a troop of mounted soldiers, equipped 
in all respects like those stationed at the scafi 
fold, with their cuptain at their head, and fol¬ 
lowed by two of their number with hurdles 
attached to their steeds, on which were tied tire 
unlortuitatc victims. Both were young men— 
both apparently prepared* to meet their fate 
with firmness and resignation. Vyhey had 
been brought from Radcliff Hull—an old moat¬ 
ed and fortified mansion belonging to a 
wealthy family of that name, situated where 
the close, called Pool Fold, nab stands, and 
then recently converted into a jypco of security 
1b recants; the two other prisons in Man¬ 
chester— namely, the New Fleet on Hunt’s 
Bank, and the gaol on Salford Bridge,—not 
being found ndequate to the accommodation 
of the nurnerpus religious criminals. 

By this time, the cavaftade had reached the 
place of execution. Tire soldiers had driven 
back the throng, and cleared a apace in front 
of the scaffold, when* just as tire cords that 
bound the limbs of the priests wpre unfastened, 
a woman in a tattered woollen robe, with a 
hood drawn over her face, a rope bound round 
her waist, with bare* feet, and havingtjsome- 
what of the appearance of a sister of Charity, 
spiong forward, opd flung herself on bet knees 
beside them. 

Clasping thd hem ol^the fpwmeift of the 
neiftpst priest, % she pressed it to her Ups, and 
gazed earnestly at him, as if imploring* bless¬ 
ing. 

You have your wish, daughter,” mid the 
priest, extending his arms over her. H Heaven 
and Our Lady bless you 1” • . 

The'woman then turned towards the other 
viejim, who was audibly reciting bis titonne, 

“ Back, daughter of Antichrist!" interposed 
a soldier, rudely thrusting her aside. “ Don’t 
you see you disturb his devotions f He has 
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enough to to take care of his own soul our way to Ordsall Hall to-night, shall we 
without minding yours.” r not ?” 

“Take this, daughter," said the priest who “We shall,” answered the attendant, 
had been first addressed, offering her a small “ If we surprise Father Oldcorne, and can 
rohune, which be took from his vest, “and fail prove that Sir William Radcliffe and his 
not to remember in your prayers the sinful daughter,, both of whom are denounced in my 
soul of Robert Woodroof, a brother of the order* 1 list, arc harbourers and shelterers of recusants, 
of Jesus.” we shall have done a good night’s work.” 

The woman put out her hand to take the At this moment, an officer advanced, and 
book, but before it could be delivered to her, it commanded the priests to lollew him. 
was seized by the soldier. As Father Woodroef, who was ahe last to 

“Your priests have seldom anything to leave mount the scaffold, ascended the tsteps, he 
behind them,” he cried, with a coarse laugh, looked round an. 4 cried in a loud voice, “ Good 
“ except sonic worthless and superstit^pus relic people, I take you nil to witness that I die in 
of a saint or martyr. What’s this? Ah ! a j the true Catholic faith.’ 

breviary—a mass-book.- I’ve too much regard And, amid the deep silence that ensued, the 
for your spiritual welfare to allow you to re- executioner performed his horrible tusk, 
ceivc it,” he added, about to place it in his The execution over, the crowd began to sc- 
doublet. ' parate slowly, and various opinions were ex- 

“Give it her,” cried a young man, snatch- pressed respecting the revolting and snnguinary 
ing it from him, and handing it to the woman, spectacle they had just witnessed. Many, who 
who instantly disappeared. condemned—and the majority did so,—the cx- 

The soldier eyed the new-comer as* if dis- Ircme severity of the laws by which the un¬ 
posed to resent the interference, but a glance fortunate priests had just suffered, uttered their 
at bis apparel, which, though plain, and of a sentiments with extreme- aution ; bntr there 
sober hue, was rather above the middle class, were some whose feelings hud been too much 
as well as a look at the crowd, who were evi- excited for prudence, and who inveighed loud- 
dently disposed to take part with the young ly and bitterly against the spirit of religious 
man, induced him to stay his.hand. He, there- pcrsecut ion then prevailing; while a few' others 
fore, contented himself with crying, “A rceu- of an entirely opposite persuasion looked upon 
sant! a Papist!” the rigorous proceedings adopted against the 

“ I am neither recusant nor Papist, knave !" Papists, and the punishment now inflicted 
replied the other, sternly ; “ nnd I counsel you upon their priesthood, as a jus‘t retribution for 
to amend your manners, and show' more hu- their own severities during the reign of Mary, 
inanity, or you shall find I have interest In general, the common people entertained a 
enough to procure your dismissal from a ser- strong prejudice against the Catholic party,— 
vice which you disgrace.” for, as it has been shrewdly observed, “ they 

This reply was followed by a murmur of ap- must ever have some object to hate ;” but in 
plansc from the mob. Manchester, near which, ns has been already 

“ Who is 6.at bold speaker ?” demanded a stated, so ir*-.ny old and important families, 
pursuivant from one of his attendants. professing th. t religion, resided, the ease was 

“ It is Master Humphrey Chethain ofLCrurrlp- widely different; and the mass of the in- 
Ball,” was the reply, “ son to one of the weali habitants were favourably inclined towards 
iest merchants of the town, and a zealous | them. It was the knowledge of*lhis f ;, elin£ 
Upholder of the true faith.” that induced the commissioners appointed to 

“ He has a strange way of showing his superintend the execution of the laws against 
zeal,” rejoined the' pursuivant, entering the recusants to proceed with unusual rigour in 
answer in his note-book, “And who is the this ncighbouiliood.'- 

woman he befriended ?” The state of the Roman Catholic party at 

“She is a half-crazed being called Eliza- the period of this history, was indeed most 
beth Orton,” applied the attendant, “ who was grievous? The hopes they had indulged of 
scourged and tortured during Queen Eliza- grenter toleration for their religion on the: ae 
beth’s reign for pretending to-the gill of pro- cession of James the First, had been entirely 
pbecjtf jibe was compelled to con less the irn- destroyed. The persecutions, which had been 
posture she had practised on the people, and suspended during the first year of the reign q*' 
uttered hey recantation within yonder eh ircli. the new monarch, were now renewed with 
Since fcDfega, she has never opened her lips.” greater severity than ever; and though their 
“ Wlftto^s her abode ?” inquired the pur- present condition was deplorable enough, it 
auivant. f , ' was feared that worse remained in store for 

“She lives in a cave on the banks of the them. “ They bethought themselves,” says 
Irwell, near Ordsall Hall,” replied the at. Bishop Goodman, “that now their case yas 
tendant, “ where she subsists on the chance far worse than ip the time of Queen Ehza- 
contributions of the charnble. But she so- beth; for they did live in some hope that after* 
licit* shilling; and, indeed, is seldom seen.” the old woman’s life they might have some 
.“Her k-ave must be searched,” observed the jdO.itigation, andueven those who did then pef- 
pursuivant; “ itmay be the hiding-place of a weeute them were a little more moderate, as 
priest. Father Campion was concealed in such being doubtful what limes might succeed, and 
jurather, when he so long eluded the vigilance fearing their own ease. But, now that -they' 
•f the commissioners. We shall pass it in saw the times settled, having no hope of better 
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days, but (ftcpccting that the uttermost rigour nomination of a tutor, rendered the latter liable 
of the law should be executed, they became to a year’s imprisonment, and his employer to 
desperate: finding that by the laws of the a fine of ten pound's a-month. Impressed with 
kingdom their own lives were not secured, and the belief that, in consequence of the unre- 
for the currying over of a priest into England mitting persecutions which the Catholics un¬ 
it was no less than high treason. <A gentle- jderwent in Elizabeth’s time, the religion would 
.woman was hanged only for relieving and be wholly extirpated. Dr. Allen, a Lancashire 
harbouring a priest; a citizen was hanged only divine, who afterward’s received a cardinal’s 
for being reconciled to the Church of Home; hat, founded a college at Douay, for the recep- 
[ besides, the pen’al laws were such, and so ex- lion and education of those who intended to 
ecutcd, that they could not subsist. Whut was take orders. From this university a number 
usually sold in shops and usudfy bought, this of milsionary priests, or seminarists, as they 
tl|e pursuivant would take u<fay from them as were termed, were annually sent over to Eng- 
being popish and superstitious. One knight land, atsd it was against these persons, who 
did aiiirm that in one term* he gave twenty submitted to every hardship and privation, to 
nobles in rewards to the door-keeper of the danger, and death itself for the welfare of their 
Attorney-General; another did affirm, that his religion, and in the hope of propagating its 
third part which remained unto him of his doctrines, that the utmost rigour j>f the penal 
estate did hardly serve for his expense in law enactments was directed. Among the num- 
to defend him from other oppressions; besides ber of seminarists dispatched from Douay, and 
their children to be taken from home, to Ik: capitally convicted under the statute alwve- 
brought up in another religion. So they did rnentirgjed, were the two priests whose exccu- 
every way exclude that their estate was tion has just been described, 
desperate; they could die but once, and their As a portion of the crowd passed over the 
..religion was rnori? precious unto them than old bridge across the Irwell connecting Man- 
their lives. They d>d further consider their Chester with Salford, on which stood an ancient 
Viiscry i how they were debarred in any coarse chapel erected by Thomas de Booth, in the 
of lives to help themselves. They could not reigruof Edward.thc Third, and recently con- 
practise law,—jjhcy could not 1 m* citizens,— verted into a prison for recusants, they per- 
they could have no office; they could not breed ceived the prophetess, Elizabeth Orton, seated 
up their sons—none did desire to match with upon the stone steps of the structure, earnestly 
them; they had neither fit marriages for their reading the book given to her by Father 
daughters, nor nunneries to put them into; for Woodroqf. A mob speedily collected round 
those few which are beyond seas are not con- her; but, unconscious seepiingly of their pre- 
siderublc in respect of the number of rccu- scncc, the poor woman turned oijer leaf after 
sants, and none can be admitted into them leaf, and pursued her meditationsTMIer hood 
without great sums of money, wiiieh they, was thrown back, and discovered her bare and 
being exhausted, c»uld nfiLsupply. The Spi- withered neck, over which her black dishevelled 
ritual Conffr did not cease to mofost them, to hair streamed in thick masses.. Irritated by 
excommunicate them, then to imprison them her indifference, several of the Ij^-standcrs, who 
and thereby they were utterly/disenabled to igid questioned her as to the mature of her 
<£no for their own.” Such is a faithful picture studies; began to mock an3 jeer her, and en- 
of the state # of the Catholic party at the com- deavoured by plucking her robe, and casting 
idcncdnient of the reign of James the First. little pebbles at her, to attract her attention. 

Pressed down by these intolerable grievances. Roused, at length, by these annoyances, she 
is it to be wondered at that the Papists should arose, and fixing her lagge black eyes me. 
repine,—or that some among their number, nacingly upon them, was about to stalk away, 
when nil other means failed, should seek re- when they surrounded and detained her. 
dress by dniher measures? By a statute of “Speak to us, Bcs^” cried several voices. 
Elizabeth, all Jhose who refused to conform “ Prophesy,—prophesy.” 
with the established religion were subjected to “ I will speak to you,” replied the poor 
8 fine of twenty pounds a lunar month; and woman, shaking her hand at them, “ I will 
this heavy penalty, which had been remitted, prophesy to yon. Ajgd mark me, though ye 
or rather suspended, since James came to the believe me not, my words shall not foil to tho 
throne, was again exacted, and all arrears ground.” 

claimed. Addcdto this, the monarch, whose |* “A miracle! » miracle !” shouted? the by- 
court was thronged by a host of needy Scottish slanders. “ Bogs Orton,^who has been silent 
retainers, assigned to. t^icrn a certain number for gwrtity years, has found hertbnffhe at last.” 
of wealthy recusants, and empowered them tef , “I have seen a vision, and dreamed a dream,” 
levy the fines,—a privilege df which they were 1 continued the prophetess. “As I, lay in my 
note slow to avail themselvte. There were ; cell last night, meditating upon the forlorn 
Other pains and penalties provided for by the ; state of our church and of its people-, me- 
same statute, which were rigorously inflicted, thought that nineteen shadowy figures stood 
The withdrawing, or seekiip- to withdraw before me—ay, nineteen—for I counts# them 
another from the established feligion was over thrice—and when I questioned*them as 
counted high treason, and punishej accord- to their coming, for my tongue at first clove to 
ipgly; hearing mass involved a penalty of one ■ the roof of my mouth, and my Kps refused 
mindted marks and a year’s impriso/ment; their office, one of them answered roe » a 
and the harbouring of a priest, undey the de- voicp which yet rings in my ears, * We are 
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the chosen deliverers of our fallen and pcr- 
eeouted church. To us is intrusted the re¬ 
building' of her temples, — to our hands is 
committed the destruction of her enemies. 
The work will be done in darkness and in 
secret,—with toil and travail, but it will at 
length be made manifest; and when the hour 0 
is arrived, our vengeance will be terrible and 
exterminating.’ With these words, they van- 
ished from my sight. Ah !” she exclaimed, 
suddenly starting, and passing her hand across 
her brow, as if to clear her sight, “ it ,vas no j 
dream—no vision. I see onp of them now.” j 

“ Where 1 —where ?” cried several yoices. 

The prophetess answered by extending her 
skinny arm towards sonic object immediately 
before her. 

All eyes were instantly turned in the di¬ 
rection which she pointed, when they beheld 
the figure of a Boldier—lor such his garb pro¬ 
claimed him—standing at a low paces’ dis¬ 
tance from them, lie was wrapped in an 
ample cloak, and his broad-leaved Steeple- 
crowned Spanish hat, decorated with a single 
green feather, pulled over his brows, seemed, 
like liis accoutrements,which differed in some 
respects from those of the troopers previously 
.described, to denote that lip belonged to that 
service. He wore a polished steel brigand inn, 
trunk loose, and buff boots drawn up to 'he 
knees. His arms consisted of a brace of pe- 
troncls thrust into his belt, from which a long 
rapier depended. His features were dark as 
bronze, and well-formed, though strongly mark¬ 
ed, and wearing an expression of settled stern 
ness. Hy-eyes were grey and penetrating, j 
and shaded by thick beetle-brows; and his 
physiognomy was completed by a black peak¬ 
ed beard. His person was tall and erect, and 
Ilia deportrnei^. soldier-like and commanding. 
Perceiving th^t he was become on object of 'j 
notice, the stranger cast a compassion;-tc Infill 
at the prophetess, who still remained gazing 
fixedly at him, and throwing her a few pieces 
of money, strode away. 

Watching his retreating figure, till it disap- : 
pcared from view, tHe crazed woman tossed her j 
arms wildly in the air, and cried, in a voice of j 
exultation, “ Did I not speak the truth ?—did j 
I not tell you I had seen him ? He is the dc. | 
liverer of ourtfjhurch, and is come to avenge 


“ Let him come," replied Elizabeth Orton,” 
1 1 am rcudy for him.” 

“Can none of yod force her nway ?” cried 
Humphrey Chetham, appealing to the crowd ; 
“ 1 will reward you." 

“ 1 will not stir from this spot," rejoined the 
prophetess, obstinately : “ I will testify to the 
truth.” 

The kind-hearted rperchant, finding any 
further attempt to preserve her fruitless, drew 
aside. 

By this tin*!, the pursuivant and his myrmi¬ 
dons had comeLq). 

“ Seize her !” cried the former, “ and let 
her bo placed within (iiis prison till I have re¬ 
tried her to the commissioners. If you will 
confess to me, womans” he added, in a whisper 
to her, “ that you have harboured a priest, and 
will guide us to his hiding-place, you shall be 
set free.” 

“ I know of no priests but those you have 
murthcred,” returned the prophetess, in a loud 
voice, “ but I will tell you something that you 
wot not of The avenger of blood is at haifd. 
I have seen him. All here have seen- hinj. 
And you shall see him ; but not now—not 
now.” 

“ What is Ihc meaning of this raving ?” de¬ 
manded the pursuivant. 

“You had better pay no heed to her talk, 
master pursuivant,” interposed Humphrey 
Chclhum ; “ she is a poor crazed being, who 
knows not what she says. I will be surety for 
her inoffensive conduct.” 

“ You must give surety for yourself, Master 
Chethum,” replied the officer. “ I h:\ve just 
learnt that you were last night at OrdsaJl Hull, 
the seat of that ‘ d-ugcrops fetnporiser,’—for 
such he is designated in' my warrant,—Sir 
William Ray-cliffo ; and if report speaks truly, 
you are not altogether insensible to the charms 
of his fair da fighter, Mistress Viviana.” 

“ What is this to thee, thou malapert knave?” 
cried Humphrey Chetham, reddening ^partly 
from nnger, partly, it might be, from another 
emotion. 

“ Much, as you shall presently find, good 
Master Wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing,” retorted the 
pursuivant, “ if you prove not a pik Papist at 
heart, tiien do I not know a true mun from a 
false.” 


the righteous blood which hath been this day This angry conference was cut short by'a 
ahed.” y piercing scream from the prophetess. Break- 

“ Peace, woman, and"'fly while there is yet ing from the grasp of her captors, who were 
time," cried the young man who was de- about to force her into the prison, she sprang 
signaled as Humphrey Chetham. “ The- pur- with a single bound upon the parapet of the 
suivant and his officers are in search of you.” bridge, and utterly regardless of her dangerous 
“ Thffo '"•hey--shall not need go fiirUo find position, turned, and faced the officers, who 
me,” replied the prophetess, “I will tell them twere struck mute with astonishment, 
what I told this mob, that the day of bloody 11 f “ Tremble!” sjte cried in a loud voice,— 
retribution is at hand,—that the avenger is ar- “tremble, ye et.l-doers.' Ye who havt^ de¬ 
rived. I have seen him twie\—once in my spoiled the houfc of God,—have broken his 
cave, and once again here,—even where you altars,—scat tcrofl his incense,—slain his priests. - 
standi Tremble, I sayi The avenger is arrived. The 

u If you do not keep silence and fly, my poor kiboll is in his lidhd. It shall strike king, lords, 
creature,” rejoined Humphrey Chetham, “.you tcommoni;—all! These are my last words,— 
will have to endure what you suffered years take theift to heart.” 

ago, stripes, and perhaps torture. Be warned “ Drag her off 1” cried the pursuivant, are* 
by me—eh 1 it is too late. lie is approaching.” grily. 
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“ Use care—use gentleness, if ye are men!” j the attempt,” replied the yoi^jig merchant, 
efipd Humplirey Chetham. | “ Ha ! assistance is at hand.” 

Think not you can detain me!” cried the This exclamation was occasioned by the 
prophetess. “ Avaunt, and tremble !” sudden appearance of the soldier in the Spanish 

So saying, she fluijg herself from the parapet, dress, who rushed towards the left bank of the 
The height from which she fell^wus about river, which was here, as elsewhere, formed 
fifty feet. The water was dashed into the uii*l of red sandstone rock, and following the course 
'like jets from a fountain by the weight and ; of the current, awaited the next appearance of 
force of the descending body. The waves in- j the drowning woman. This did not occur till 
stantly closed \>vcr her; but she rose to the she Jiad been carried a considerable distance 
surface of the stream, about twenty yards be- down the stream, when the soldier, swiftly di- 
low the bridge. vesting himself of his cloak, plupged into the 

“ She may yet be savcd^Tricd Humphrey water, and dragged her ashore. * 

Chetham, who with the bystanders had hur- “ Fqjiow me,” cried the pursuivant to his 
ried to the side of the bridge. attendants. “ 1 will not lose my prey.” 

“ You will only preserve her for the gal- But before he gained the bank of the river 
lows,” observed the pugpuivant. the soldier and his charge had disappeared, nor 

“ Your malice shall not prevent my making could he detect any traces of them. 

CHAPTER II. 

ORDSALL CAVE. 

Aftek rescuing tin, unfortunate prophetess ! “ It is,” replied the prophetess. “ And now 

from a watery grave in the manner just re- : let ^ make whuf haste we can. We have not 
latcd, the soldier snatched up hi* cloak, and, ! far to go; and I fool I shall not last long.” 
taking his dripping burthen in his arms, hur- | Descending the eminence, and again enter- 
ried swiftly along the ■bank of the river, until | ing the lane, which here made a turn, the 
lie came to a large cleft in the rock, into which 1 soldier approached a grassy space, walled in on 
he crept, taking his charge with him, and thus ' either gjdc' by steep sandstone rocks. Proceed- 
eludcd observation. In this ‘retreat he con- ing to the further extremity of this enclosure, 
tinued upwards of two hours, during which j after a moment’s search, by th^ direction of 
time the poor creature, to whom he paid every , Iris companion, he found, artfully concealed by 
attention that circumstances would admit, had ' overhanging brushwood, the mouth of a small 
so far recovered *s to enable to speak. But . cave. Creeping into the excavation, he found 
it was evident the shock had bgen too much j it about, six foot high, and (if considerable 
for her^ and that she was sinking fast. Shg | depth. The roof wns ornamsftted with Runic 
was so faint that she could scarcely move ; but ^characters and other grotesqu®*and half-effaced 
’she expressed a strong desire to reach her cell j inscriptions, while the sides of the rock were 
before she ^reathed her last Having described j embellished with Gothic tracery, amid which 
its situation as accurately as she could to the ! the letters 1. H. S., carved in ancient church 
soldier, jvho before ho ventured forth peeped text, could be easily distinguished. Tradition 
out to ascertain that no one was on the watch assigned tht cell lo the«priests of Odin, but it 
—be again raised her in his arms, and by her wns evident that worshippers at other and 
direction struck into a narrow lane skirting holier altars had more recently made it their 
thc ( bauk ofi the river. Pursuing this road for retreat. Its present occupant had furnished it 
about half a jnilc, he arrived at the foot of a with a straw pallet and a small wooden cruci- 
sniall eminence, covered by a clump of rnag- fix fixed in a recess in the waff. Gently depo- 
*nificcnt beech-trees, and still acting under the siting her upon the pallet, the soldier took a 
guidance "hf the dying woman, whose voice seat beside her on % stone slab at the foot of 
grew more feeble each instant, he mounted this the bed. He next, at her request, as the cave 
•knoll, und from its summit took a rapid sur-^ was rendered almost wholly dark by the over- 
vcy of the surrounding country. On the op* hanging trees, struck a light, and set fire to a 
posits; bank of the riverstood an old hall, while candle placed, within a,lantern. After a few ■ 
further on, at some distance, he could perceive moments passed in prayer, tffe recluse begged 
through the trees the gablra and chimneys djf, him to give her the crucifix that she might 
another ancient mansion. \ clasp it to her breast. This dona, she became 

'Raise me up,” said Elizabeth Orton, as he more composed, and prepared herself to meet 
lingered on this spot for a moment. “ In that her end. Suddenly, as if something had again 
old house, which you see yonder, flulme Iiall, disturbed her, she passed her hand once or 
I was born. I would wiliinp'ly take one look twice rapidly across her face, and thecas with 
st it before I die.” # . a dying effort, started up, and stretched out 

“ And the other hall which I discern through j her hands, 
trees is Ordsall, is it not ?” inquired foe “ I see him before them !” she cried. u They 
soldier. examine him,—they adjudge him ! Ah ! he is 
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mv in a dungpon! . See, the torturers advance ! “ Guy Fawkks,” replied the soldier. 

He is placed on the rack— -once—twice they “It is the name I heard,” rejoined Elite 

apply the engine i Mercy! he confesses! He beth Orton. 

•is led to execution. I see him ascend the And, sinking backwards, she expired, 
scaffold !” Guy Fawkes gazed at her some time till h« 

“Whom do you behold?” inquired the soldier, felt assured that the last spark of life had 

“ His face is hidden from me,” replied the fled. He then turned away, and placing his 
prophetess; “ but his figure is not unlike your hand upon his ciiin, was buried in deep reflec ' 
own. Ha! I hear the executioner pronounce tion. 
toe name. How are you called ?” 

CHAPTER III. 

ORDSALL HALL. 

Soon after sunset, on the evening of the “ Trouble not yourself further, friend, but 
events previously related, the inmates of Ord- deliver this letter to her,” rejoined the liorse- 
sall Hall were disturbed and alarmed (for in man, flinging a packet across the moat. “It 
those times of trouble any casual disturbance is addressed to her father, but there is no ren¬ 
al night was sufficient to occasion alarm to a son why she should not be acquainted with its 
Catholic family) by a loud clamour for admit- contents.” 

tance from some one stationed at the farther ‘1’akc it up, Olin JlirtWissol,” said "the 
side of the moat, then, as now, surrounding steward, eying the packet which had fallen at 
that ancient manorial residence. The draw- his feet suspiciously,—“ take it up, l say, and 
bridge being raised, no apprehension was en- hold it to the light, that I may consider it well 
tertained of an attempt at forcible entrance on before I carry it to our young mistress. I 
the part of the intruder, who, so far as he could have heard of strange treacheries practised by 
be discerned in the deepening twilight, ren- such means, and care not to meddle with it.” 
tiered yet more obscure by the shade of the “Neither do I, good Master Heydocke,” re. 
trees under which he stood, appeared to be a plied Birtwisscl. “ I would not touch it for a 
solitary horseman, gliil, for feu.- of a surprise, twelvemonth’s wages. It may burst, and spoil 
it was judged prudent by those inside the hall my good looks, arid so ruin my fortunes with 
to turn a dost ear to the summons ; nor was it the damsels. But here is Jeff Gcllib'onde, 
until it had been more than once repeated in a who having no beauty to lose, and being, 
peremptory tone that any attention was paid moreover, afraid of nothing, will pick it up for 
to it. The outer gate was then cautiously you.” • • 

Opened by an o.'J steward, and a couple of “Speak for^j'ourselC Olin,” rejoined Gclli- 
serving-men, named with pikes and swords,, 1 bronde, in a surly tone. • “ I have no more 
who demanded the stranger’s business; and fancy for a shattered limb, or a seorched face, 
were answered that he desired to speak with than my neighbours.” 

Sir William Radelifte. The steward rejoined “ Holts !” cried the stranger, who had lteten- 
tbat his master was not at home, having set ed to these observations with angry impatience, 
out the day before forjC Chester; but that even “ if you will not convey my packet, which has 
if be were, he would take upon himself to nothing more dangerous about it than an or- 
affirm that no audience would be given, on any dinary letter, to your mistress, at least acquaint 
pretence whatever, to a »st ranger at such an her that . Mr. Robert Catesby, off-Ashby St. 
unseasonable hour. To this the other replied, Legers, is without, and craves an instant’s 
in a haughty a»d commanding voice, that he speech with her.’’ 

was neither a stranger to Sir William Rad. “ Mr. Catesby !” exclaimed the steward, in' 
cliffe, nor ignorant of the necessity of caution, astonishment. “If it be indeed your worship, 
though in this instance it was altogether super- why did you not declare yourself at once ?” 
ft nous; and, as notwithstanding the steward’s “ I may have as good reason for caution os* 
assertion ib the contrary, he was fully per- | yourself, Master Heydocke,” returned Catesby, 
suaded his master teas at home, he insisted laughing. 

upon being''conducted to him without fift-thnr “True,” rejoined the steward; “but, me- 
parley, as his business would nof, brook delay. J thinks, it is somewhat strange to find your 
la vain, the stewurd declared he had spoken ' Worship here, wherv'l am aware that my mas- 
the truth. The stranger evidently disbelieved ter expected to rotet you, and certain ottar 
him ; but, as he could obtain no more Batis- honourable gcntlejncn that you wot of, at a 
factory answer to his interrogations, he sud- place in a clean opposite direction,—Holywell, 
deair shrCed his ground, and inquired whether in Flintshire.” * 

fjfijr Williarh’s daughter. Mistress Vivians, was •$ f 'The cause of my presence, sinee you do- 
likewise absent from home. • sire to be portified of the matter, is simply 

.**||efore I reply to that question, I must this," replied Catesby, urging his steed to^, 
IpMKW by whom and wherefore it in put T 1 re* wards the edge of the moat, while the stewttrd 
tamed the steward, evasively. ' advanced to .meet him on the opposite bank. 
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so that a few yards only by between them; and allowing him to drink his fill from the 
“ hpmc round by Manchester,” he continued water of the moat, and afterwards to pluck a 
in a lower tone, “ to see if any assistance could few mouthfuls of the long grass that fringed 
be rendered to the unfortunate fathers Wood- its brink, Catesby abandoned himself to rcffec- 
r xoof and Forshawc; but found on my arrival tion. In a few moments, as the steward did 
tin's morning (hat I was too late, ag they had not return, he raised his eyes, and fixed them 
just been put to death.” upon the ancient habitation before him,— 

\ “ Heaven have mercy on their souls!” eja- ancient, indeed, it was ri6t at this time, having 
eulated Hcydoeke, shuddering, and crossing been in a great measure rebuilt by its posses- 
himself. “Yotfr’s was a pious mission, Mr. sor, Sir William Radeliffe, during the latter 
Catesby. Would it bad been availing !” part of the reign of Elizabeth, in the rich and 

“ 1 would so, too, with all „my soul!” re- pictusesque style of that period. Little could 
joined the other, fervently; a«mit fate ordained be distinguished of its projecting and retiring 
it otherwise. While I was yi the town I ac- wings, jjts walls decorated with black and white 
cidentally learnt from one, who informed me he chcquer-work, the characteristic of the class 
had just parted with him, that your master of architecture to which it belonged, or of its 
was at home; and, feeing he might not be magnificent embayed windows filled with 
able to attend the meeting at Holywell, I re- stained glass; but the outline of its heavy roofi 
solved to proceed thither at nightfall, when my with its numerous gables, and groups of tall 
visit was not likely to be observed ; having mo- and elaborately-ornamented chimneys, might 
tives which you may readily conjecture, for be distinctly traced in strong relief against the 
preserving the strictest eecresy on the ocea- warm and still-glowing western sky. @ 

sion. The letter was prepared in case I should Though much gone to decay, grievously 
jail in meeting with him. And now that I neglected, and divided into three separate 
have-satisfied Jaur scruples, good master dwelling-houses,Ordsali Hall still retains much 
steward, if Sir William be really within, I of its original character and beauty, and view- 
,pray you lead me to him forthwith. If not, ed at the magic hour above described, when 
’your young mistress must serve iny turn, fori the changes whiqh years have produced can- 
have that to say which it importsyinc or other not fte detected, it presents much the same 
of them to know.” striking appearance that it offered to the gaze 

“In regard to my <>nnstcr,” replied the of Catesby. Situated on the north bank of the 
steward, “lie departed yesterday for Chester, Irwell, which supplies the moat with a con- 
on his way to join the pilgrimage to St. Wiui- stant stream of fresh water, it commands on 
fred’s Well, as 1 have already assured your the south-west^ beautiful view of the winding 
worship. And whoever informed you to the course of the river, here almos^ forming an 
contrary, spoke falsely'. But I will convey island, of Trnfford Park and its "'hall, of the 
your letter and message to my young mistress, woody uplands beyond it, and of the distant 
and on learning her ptenure as to receiving hills of Cheshire. The mansion itself is an 
you, will iqptuntly return, and report it. These irregular quadrangle, covering p considerable 
are dangerous times. A good oAholic knows i tract of ground. The gardens, once exqui- 
not whom to trust, there are so many spoilcrs*| jjitely laid out in the formal tas\#s of Elizabeth’s 
abroad.” • flays, are also enclosed by the moat, which 

“How, sirrah !” cried Catesby, angrily; “do surrounds (except in the intervals where it is 
you iqiply tfial observation to me ?” filled up,) a spae.e of some acres in extent. At 

“ Fur he it from me,” answered Hcydoeke, the period of this history, it was approached 
respectfully, to apply any observation thnt on the north-east by a ijpble avenue of syca- 
may sound offensive to your worship, whom I mores, leading to within a short distance of its 
know to be a most worthy gentleman, and as gates. 

free from heresy, as any in the kingdom. I As Catesby surveyed this stately structure, 
was •merely endeavouring to account for what and pondered upon the wealth and [lower of its 
may appear nfy over-caution in detaining you owner, his. meditation thus tfound vent in 
#vherc you are, till I learn my lady’s wishes, words :—“ If I could but link Radeliffe to our 
It is a rul(i,in this house not to lower the draw- cause, or win the ban^l of his fair daughter, and 
bridge without orders after sunset; and I dare so bind him to rnc, the great attempt could not 

f ot, for my place, disobey it. Young Master fail. She has refused me once. No matter.— 
lumphrey Chetham, of Crumpsall, was de- I will persevere till she yields. With Father 
tained in the like manner no later than last Oldcorne to back my suit, I am as sure d of suc- 
night; and he is a visiter,” he added, in a sig- cess. »Sbe is necessary* to iffy pB^losc, and 
nificant tone, “ who \9 not altogether unwe| shall be mine.’i 

come to my mistress—uherV ! But duty is no * Descended from an ancient Northampton- 
respecter of persons; and in my master’s sb- shire family, and numbering among his an- 
senee my duty is to protect his household, ccslry the wdl-known minister of the same 
Your worship will pardon me.” name, who flourished in the reign of Richard 

“ I will pardon anything but your loquacity the Third, Robert Catesby—at this tintfB about 
ajid tediouspess,” rejoined Catesby,impatiently! forty,—had in his youth led a wileP and dis- 
“ About your errand quickly.” • « .solute life; and though bred in the faith of 

“I am gone, your worship," returned the Rome, be had:for some years abandoned its 
“Aeward, disappearing with his companions. worship. In 1580, when the Jesuits, Campion 
Throwing the bridle over his horse's neck, andy Parsons, visited England, he was recon- 
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ciled to the qhurch he had quitted, and thence¬ 
forth became as zealous a'supporter und pro¬ 
moter of its doctrines as he had heretofore been 
their bitter opponent. He was now actively 
engaged in all the Popish plots of the period, 
and was even supposed to be connected with 
those designs of a darker dye which were set 
on foot for Elizabeth’s destruction,—with Som¬ 
erville’s conspiracy,' ; —with that of Arden and 
Throckmorton,— the latter of whom was his 
uncle on the maternal side,—with the plots of 
Bury and Savage,—of Ballard,—and of Bab- 
ington. After the execution of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, he devoted himself to what 
was termed the Spanish faction, and endeav¬ 
oured to carry out the schemes of a parly, who, 
distrusting the vague promises of James, were 
anxious to sneure the succession to a Catholic, 
—the Infanta of Spain, or the Duke of Parma. 
On the insurrection of the Earl of Essex, he 
took part with that ill-fated nobleman, und, 
M though he escaped condign punishment for the 
offence, he was imprisoned and heavily fined. 

From this time his career ran in darker 
channels. “ Hunger-starved for innovation,” 
os he is finely described by Camden,—imbued 
with the fiercest religious fanaticism, — elo¬ 
quent, wily,-resolute,—able alike to delude the 
powerful and intimidate the weak,— he pos¬ 
sessed all the ingredients of a conspirator As¬ 
sociating with men like himself, of desperate 
character and broken fortunes, he was ever on 
the look-out for some means of retrieving his 
own condition, and„redressing the wrongs of 
his church. ^ Well informed of the actual stale 
of James’s-sentimcnts, when, on that monarch’s 
accession, confident hopes were entertained by 
the Romanists of greater toleration for their 
religion, Catcsjiy was the first to point out their 
mistake, and to foretell the season of terrible 
persecution the* was at hand- It was on tlig-i 
persecution that he grounded his hopes—hopes 
never realized, for the sufferers, amid all the 
grievances they endured, remained constant in 
their fidelity to the throne—of creating a gene¬ 
ral rebellion among the Catholics. 

Disappointed in this expectation, — disap¬ 
pointed, also, in his hopes of Spain, of France, 
and of aid from Rome, be fell back upon him¬ 
self, and resolved upon the execution of a dark 
and dreadful project which he had long con¬ 
ceived, and which he could execute almost 
singlc-handedf without ojd from foreign pow¬ 
ers, and without the co-operation of his own 
party. The nature of this project, which, if it 
succeeded, would, he imagined, accomplish all 
- oy more than his wildest dreams of ambition 
or fanaticism had ever conceived, it will oe |lie 
business of this history to devolopc. Without 
going further into detail at present, it may lie 
mentioned that the success of the plot depend¬ 
ed so entirely on its sccresy, an.' so well aware 
was itejMIKtriver of the extraordinary system 
of v ei|jpL|ttC carried on by the Earl of Salis- 
lMl^ jnj^Ine Privy Council, that for some time 
&ynfscly dared to trust it out of bis own 
keMplg. At length, after much deliberation, | 
tMinSmmunicatcd it to five others, all of whom i 


were bound to silence by an oath of unusual 
solemnity; and as it was neccssury to the com¬ 
plete success of the conspiracy that its outbreak 
should be instantaneously followed by a rise on 
the part of the Catholics, he darkly limlcd that 
a plan was on foot for their deliverance from 
the yoke of their oppressors, and counselled 
them to hold themselves in readiness to fly io 
arms at a moment’s notice. But here again he 
failed. Few were disposed to listen to him; 
and of those who did, the ma jority returned for 
answer, “ that their part was endurance, and 
that the only am s which Christians could use 
against lawful powers in their severity were 
prayers and tears.” 

Among the Popish party of that period, as in 
our own time, were mnked many of the oldest 
and most, illustrious families in the kingdom, 
—families not less remarkable for their zeal for 
religion, than, as has been before observed, for 
their loyalty; — u loyalty afterwards approved 
in the disastrous reign of James the Second, 
by their firm adherence to wftjit they consid¬ 
ered the indefeasible right of inheritance. Plots, 
indeed, were constantly hatC.ned throughout lie 
reigns of Elizabeth and James by persons pro¬ 
fessing the religion of Rome, lint in these th«-: 
mass of the Catholics had no share. And even 
in the seasons of the bitterest persecution, when 
every fresh act of treason, perpetrated by sunn; 
lawless and disaffected individual, was visited 
with additional rigour on their heads,—when 
the scaffold recked w-itli their blood, and the 
stake smoked with their ashes,—when their 
quarters were blackening on the gates and 
market crosses of every city in the realm,— 
when their hearths were invaded, their religion 
proscribed, and thievery n-jmo of Papist had 
become a liy-wor.l,—even in those terrible sea¬ 
sons, as in the season under consideration, they 
remained constant, in their fidelity In the crown. 

From the troubled elements at work some 
fierce and turbulent spirits were sure to arise, 
—some gloomy fanatics who, having hfoodc'd 
over their wrongs, real or imaginary, till they 
had lost all scruples of conscience, hesitated at 
no means of procuring redress. But it would 
be unjust to hold up such persons as represent¬ 
atives ofttlie whole body ofCathof.es. Among 
the conspirators themselves then; were redeem¬ 
ing shades. All were not actuated by the same 
atrocious motives. Mixed feelings induced 
Catesby to adopt the measure. Not so Guy 
Fawkes, who had already been leagued with 
the design. One idea alone ruled him. A sol 
dier of fortune, but a stern religious enthusiast, 
he supposed himself chosen by Heaven for the 
redemption of his church, and cared not what 
linppencd to himself, provided he accomplished 
his (as lie eonccivrft) holy design- 

In considering!the causes which prnduacd 
the conspiracy about to be related, and in sepa¬ 
rating the disaffected party of the Papists from 
t{g> temperate, due weight must be given to the 
ffifluencc pf the priesthood. Of the Romish 
rflergy thige were two classes — the secular 
priests, and the Jesuits and missionaries^ 
While Rio former, like the more moderate of 
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the laity, woald have been well-contented with 
tolcfation for their religion, the latter breathed 
nothing but revenge, and desired the utter sub- 
jjprsion of the existing government,—temporal 
as well as ecclesiastical. Mon, for the most 
part, of high intellectual powers, of .untiring 
energy, and unconquerable fortitude, they were 
enabled by their zeal and ability to make many 
.proselytes. By their means, secret correspond. 
■L-nee was earricif on with the dilferent courts 
"of Europe; and they were not without ho|>e 
that, taking advantage of sotfce favourable 
crisis, they should yet restorw'wcir church to 
its former supremacy. To those persons,— 
who held as a maxim, “ Qui niinioriein Cat/io- 
licatn demerit regwtndi jam innne amisil ,"— 
Cutes by and his associates proved ready and 
devoted agents. Through their instrumental- j 
ity, they hoped to accomplish the gr^ut work 
of their restoration. To Father Garnet, the 
provincial-of the English Jesuits, of whom it 
will be necessary to speak more fully hereafter, j 
the plot had been revealed by Caloyhy under ; 
tilt seal of cotirKssion; and, though it subse- j 
ryfoJTrfy became ^question whether lie was 
justified in withholding a secret of such im- 
jjorfanee to the state, it is sufficient for the pre¬ 
sent purpose to say that lie did withhold it. 
For the treasonable practices of tlie.Iesnits and 
their faction some palliation may perhaps lie 
found in the unrelenting'persecution to which 
they were subjected; but if any excuse cun be 
admitted for them, what opinion must be formed 
of the conduct of their tempemte brethren ? 
Surety, While the one is condemned, admira¬ 
tion may bo mingled with the sympathy which 
must be fell for the unmerited sufferings of the 
other 1 m 

From tins foregoing statement,/ft will be 
readily inferred that Sir Williaut ‘Radeliffe, a 
devout Catholic, and.a man of large posses¬ 
sions, though somewhat rednowd by the heavy 
fines imposed upon him as a recusant, must 
have appeared as an object, of importance to 
the conspirators; nor will it lie wondered at, 


urgently bidden. The invitation aajps declined 
on the part of Vivkrna, but accepted by the 
knight, who, though unwilling to leave home 
at a period of so much danger, or to commit 
the care of his daughter to any charge but his 
j own. even for so short a space, felt it to be hiB 
fluty to give countenance by his presence to the 
ceremonial. . 

Accordingly, he had departed for Chester on 
the previous day. us stated by the steward. 
And, though Catcshy professed ignorance on 
the subject, and even affirmed that he had 
heard to the contrary, it may be doubted 
whether Jic was not secretly informed of the 
circumstance, and whether his arrival, at this 
particular conjuncture, was not preconcerted. 

Thus much in explanation of what is to fol¬ 
low.—The course of Catesby’s reflections was 
cut short by the return of the steward, who, 
informing him that he had his mistress's com¬ 
mands to admit him, immediately lowered the 
drawbridge for that purpose. Dismounting, 
and committing his steed to one of the serving- 
men, who advanced to take it, Catcshy follow¬ 
ed his conductor through a stone gateway, and 
crossing the garden, was ushered into a spacious 
and lofty hall, furnished with a long massy 
oak table, at the ppper end of wjjieh was a 
raised* dais. At one side of the chamber 
yawned a huge arched fire-place, garnished 
with enormous andirons, on which smouldered 
a fire composed of mixed turf and wood. Above 
the chimney-piece hung a suit of chain-armour, 
with the *battle-#xe, helmet, and gauntlets of 
Sir John Radeliffe, the first possessor of Ord- 
sall, who flourished in the reign cf Edward 
the First: on the right, masking the entrance, 
stood a magnificent screen of carved oak. 

Traversing this hall, Beydocke led the way 
to another large apartment, and placing lights 
bim a gothic-shaped table, of ferula scat to the 
new comer, and departed. 'Wie room in which 
Catesby was left was termed the star-chamber 
—a name retained fo this day—from the cir¬ 
cumstance of its ceiling being moulded and 


that every means was used to gain bun to their 
eausc. Acting, however, upon the principles 
that swayed the wrll-ditqioscd of his party, the 
knight resisted all these overtures, and refused 
to take any share in proceedings from which 
liis conscience Snd loyalty alike revolted. Baf- 
find, hut not defeated, Catesby returned to the 
charge on a now point of assault. Himself a 
widower, he solicited the hand of the lovely 
)(iviana Radeliffe, Sir William’s only child, 
and the sole heiress of his possessions. But 
his suit in this quarter was, also, unsuccessful. 
The 1. night rejected the proposal, alleging that 
liis daughter had no inclination to any alliance^ 
inasmuch as she entertaine’l serious thoughts, 
of fowing herself to Heaven. Thus foiled, 
Catesby ostensibly relinquished his design. 

* Shortly before the commencement of this 
history, a pilgrimage to Si. Winifred’s Well, 
ii\ Flintshire, was undertaken by Father G3Ki 
net, the provincial of the Jesuits Ixrfbre men^ 
tioned, in company with several distinguished* 
Catholic personages of both sexes, and to this 
ceremonial Sir William and his daughter were 


painted to rcjcmble the heavenly vault when 
studded with the luminarifls of night. It was 
terminated by a deeply-embayed window filled 
with stained glass of the most gorgeous colours; 
now, however, concoalcfl from view by the rich 
curtains drawn before it. The ^’alls, in some 
places, werc hnng with arras, in others, wains¬ 
coted with dark, lustrous oak, embellished 
with scrolls, cyphers* and fanciful designs. 
The mantel-piece was of the same solid ina- 
{•tcrial, curiously carved, and of extraordinary 
size. It was adorned with the armorial bear¬ 
ings ofi the l'.irntly—two bend% eri fowled, aud¬ 
io flhief a label of throe,—and other devices 
‘and inscriptions? The hearth was considerably 
raised above the level of the floor? and there 
was a peculiarity in the construction of the 
massive wooden pillars flanking it, that at¬ 
tracted the attention of Catesby, who rop with 
j the intention of examining them njprc nar¬ 
rowly, when he was interrupted by the entrance 
of the lady of the mansion. 

Advancing at a slow and dignified pace, 
Vivij^na Radeliffe courteously but gravely sa- 
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luted her guest, and, without offering him her 
hand, motioned him to a*chair, while she Boat¬ 
ed homelf at a little distance. Catcsby hod 
Been her twice before; and whether file cir¬ 
cumstances under which th$y now met might, 
have caused some change in her demeanour he 
could not tell, but he thought her singular^ 
altered. A year ago, she had been a lively, 
laughing girl of seventeen, with a bright brown 
skin, dark flowing tresses, and eyes ap black 
and radiant as those of a gipsy. She was now 
a grave, collected woman, infinitely mdtc beau¬ 
tiful, but wholly changed in character. Her 
complexion had become a clear, transparent 
white, and set off to great advantage her large, 
luminous eyes, and jetty brows. Her figure 
was tall and majestic; her features regular, 
delicately farmed, and of the rarest and proudest 
class of beauty. She was attired in a dress of 
black wrought velvet, entirely without orna¬ 
ment except the rosury at her girdle, witli a 
small ebony crucifix attached to it. She wore 
a close-fitting cap, likewise of black velvet, 
edged with pearls, beneath which her raven 
tresses were gathered in such a manner as to 
display most becomingly the smooth und 
snowy expanse of her marble forehead. The 
gravity of her manner, not less than her/;harms 
of person, seemed to have struck Catcsby mute, 
lie gazed on her in silent admiration for a 
brief space, utterly forgetful of the object of 
his visit, and the part he intended to piny- 
During this pause, she maintained, the most 
perfect composure and fixing her dark eyes 
full upon lym, appeared to await the moment 
when he might choose to open the conversa¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding his age, and the dissolute 
and distraetpd life he had led, Catcsby was 
still good-looking enough to have produced ;i # 
favourable impression upon any woman easily 
captivated by manly beauty. The very ex¬ 
pression of his marked and peculiar physiog¬ 
nomy,—in some degree an index to bis cha¬ 
racter,—was sufficient to rivet attention ; and 
the mysterious interest geiicruBy inspired by 
his presence was not diminished on further 
acquaintance with him. Though somewhat 
stern in their expression, his features were 
strikingly handsome, cast in an oval mould, 
and clothed with the pointed beard and mus¬ 
taches invariably met. with in the portraits of 
Vandyek. His frame \yas strongly built, but. 
well proportioned, and seemed capable of en¬ 
during the greatest fatigue. His dress was 
that of%n ordinary gentlomai/ of the jx'riod,* 
^ntul consisted of a doublet o£ quilted silk, of 
holier eiflWJr aftd stSut texture; lurge'trunk- 
hose swelling out nt the hipsj»and buff bools,, 
armed will} spurs with immense rowels. Ho 
wore a deep and stiffly-starched ruff round his 
throat; and his apparel was completed by a 
short cloak of brown cloth, lined with silk of a 
similaWcolour. His arms were rapier and 
poniard, tnd his high-crowned plumed hat, of 
the peculiar form then in vogue, and looped* on* 
the “ Jeer-side” with a diamond clasp, was 
thrown upon the tabic. 

Some little time having elapsed, driving 


| which he made no effort to adflress Iny, Vi- 
viana broke silenee. • 

“ I understood that you desired to speak 
with me on a mutter of urgency, Mr. Catcsby ” 
she remarked. 

“ 1 dkl so,” he replied, as if arousqd from d 
reverie; “and 1 can only excuse my absmicc 
of mind and ill manners, on the plea Ihutnhe 
contemplation of your ©harjns has driven aM 
other matter out of my head.” 

“ Mr. Catcsby,” returned Viviana, ^rising^ 
“ if the purpose of your visit be merely *to pay 
unmerited compliments, 1 must at once put an 
end to it.” 

“ I have only obeyed the impulse of my 
heart,” resumed the other, passionately, “ and 
uttered what involuntarily rose io my lips. 
But,” he added, cheeking himself, “ I will not 
offend you with my admiration. If you have 
read iny letter to your father, yon will not re¬ 
quire to be informed of the object of my visit.” 

“I have not read it,” replied Viviana, re¬ 
turning him the packet with Ure seal unbroken. 
“ 1 can give no opinion on., *.ny matte” of <Uffi- 
culty. And 1 have no desire to know a'Viy 
secret with which iny father might not desire 
me to be acquainted.” -V 

“ Arc we overheard ?” inquired Otesby, 
glancing suspiciously at the fire-place. 

“ By no one whom you wo ild care to over¬ 
hear us,” returned the maiden. 

“ TIipii it is as 1 supposed,” rejoined Cnles- 
by. “ Father Oldeorne is concealed behind 
that mantel-piece ?” m 

Viviana smiled an affirmative. 

“ Let him come forth, 1 pray you, Miss Tlad- 
cliffe,” returned Cajpsby. ‘ What 1 have to 
say concerns him^fs much as yourself or your 
lather; unfi.-I \fould gladlj' have**liis voice 
the matter.” 

“ You shall have it, ihy son,” replied a re¬ 
verend personage, clad in • priestly garb, step¬ 
ping from out one side of the «mant.el-picpe, 
which flew suddenly open, disclosing a recess 
curiously contrived in the thickness of the 
wall. “You shall have it,” said Father Old- 
come,” for he it was, appi caching and extend¬ 
ing his arms over him. “ Accept my blessing 
and my welcome.” * , 

Catcsby received the benediction with bowed 
head and bended knee. 

“And now,” continued the priest, “what 
has the bravest soldier of our church to declare 
to its lowliest servant ?” 

Catcsby them briefly explained, as be had be¬ 
fore done to the steward, why he hud taken 
Manchester in his route to North Wales; and, 
after lamenting his inability to render any as¬ 
sistance to the unfortunate priests, he went on 
to state that ho had accidentally learnt, from a 
few words let fall by the pursuivant to hi# at¬ 
tendant, that a warrant had been sent by the 
Earl of Salisbury lor Sir William Kadcliffc’s 
iuwest. 

* *“My father’s arrest!” exclaimed ViviuiTa, 
.trembling; violently. “What—what is laid to 
1 his charge ?" ^ ^ 

“ Felony,” rejoined Catesby, Rternly—“ fblo- 
ny, y : t.*out benefit of clergy—-for bo it is 
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accounted by ti»e present execrable laws of our 
land, io harbouring a Jesuit. l£he is convict, 
ed of the olfcnce, his punishment will lie death 
^—death on the gibbet, accompanied by indig- 
irftffes worse than those shown to a common 
fclon.” 

F “ Holy Virgin!” ejaculated Father OlCeorm;, 
Lifting up his liands, and raising his eyes to 


Leaven. 
V* From 
visit this 


From what I "gathered, the officers will 
this house to-night,” continued Catcsby. 

“ Our lady be praised, they will not find 
him !” cried Viviann, who had..been thrown 
into an agony of distress. “^Vhat is to lie 
done in this frightful emergency, holy father ?” 
she added, turning to the priest, with a suppli¬ 
cating look.. _ 

“ Heaven only knows, dear daughter" re- 
jilied Oldenrne. “ Yon had better appeal for 
counsel to one who is more able to afford it 
than I am,—Mr. Cutesby. Well aware of the 
crafty devices of our enemies, and having often 
eluded their snares himself, he may enable you 
to islitde them. ^Jy own course is clear. 1 ! 
sludNpMt this root\|*or)c.e, deeply and bitterly 
regretting that by entering it, I have placed 

a sc. whom 1 hold so dear, and from whom 1 
e experienced so much kindness, in such 
fearful jeopardy.” 

Oh, no, father!” exclaimed ViviSna, “yn 
shall not go.” 

“ Daughter,” replied Oldcorne, solemnly, “ I 
have long borne the cross of Christ,—have long 
endured the stripes, indicted upqn me by the 
adversaries of our faith, in patience; and my 
.last actions and last, breath shall testify to the 
truth of our holy religion. But, though 1 could 
endure aught on my mw,. account, I cannot 
endure to byng iniScry nml s dcstriie£if>n upon 
others. Hinder me not, dear daughter: I will 
go at once.” 

Hold, liitlier !” interposed Catcshy. “The 
step yon are. a limit to take may bring about 
wIkit. vyu arc* most anxious to avoid. If you 
are discovered and apprehended in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, suspicion will slid attach to your 
jiroteelors, and the inquisitors will wring the 
secret of your departute from some of the do¬ 
mestics. Tarry where you are. Let the pur- 
suivaift make his search. I will engflge to 
baffle his vigilatffce.” 

*#' He speaks the truth, dear father,” returned 
Viviana. “ You must not—shall not depart. 
There are plenty of hiding-places, as you know, 
within the mansion. Let them he as rigorous 
ns they in .y in their search, they will not dis¬ 
cover you.” 

“ Whatever conrse you adjudge best for the 
security of others 1 will pursue,’’ rejoined Old- I 
enrne, turning to Catcsby. “ Put me out of 1 

theoueslion." | 

“my opinion lias already been given, fa- 
tbl r,” replied Catcsby. “ Remain where you 
are.” 

“ But, if the officers should ascertain that tltg^ 
fatfier is at Cliester, and pursue him Jbither 1” 
cried Viviana, as if suddenly struck by a new! 
eirtis* of alarm. , 

- “A messenger must be immediatejy des¬ 


patched after him to give him warning,” re¬ 
turned Catcsby. • 

“ Will you be that messenger?” asked the 
maiden, eagerly. 

“ I would shed my heart’s liest blood to plea¬ 
sure you,” returned Catcsby. 

4‘ Then I may count upon this service, for 
which, rest assured, I will not prove uugrute- 
ful,” she rejoined. 

“ You may,” answered Catcsby. “ And yet 
I would* on Father Oldcornc’s account, that 
my departure might be delayed till to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ The delay might be fatal,” cried Viviana. 
“You muA tie in Chester before that time.” 

“ Doubt it not,” returned Cutesby. “ Charged 
with your wishes, the wind shall scarcely out¬ 
strip my speed.” 

So saying, he marched irresolutely towards 
the door, as if about to depart, when, just as 
be reached it, be turned sharply round, and 
threw himself at Vivianu’s feet. 

“ Forgive me, Miss JIudclifte,” he cried, “ if 
1 once agnin, even at a critical moment like 
the present, dare to renew my suit. I fancied 
1 bad subdued my passion tor you, but your 
presence lias awakened it with greater violence 
than ever.” 

Itiw, sir, I prajV’ rejoined the maiden, ill 
an offended tone. 

“ Hear me, 1 beseech you,” continued Cates 
by, seizing her hand. “ Before you reject my 
suit, consider well that in these perilous sea¬ 
sons, when no true Catholic can call his life 
his own, you muj need a pi*tcctnr.” 

“ In the event you describe, Mr % Cates by,” 
answered Viviana, “ I would at once fulfil the 
intention I have lormed of devoting myself to 
Heaven, and retire to the convent of Bene¬ 
dictine nuns, founded by Lady Mary Percy, at 
{Irusscls.” 

X‘ You would much more ^flfr.tually serve 
the cause of your religion by* acceding to my 
suit,” observed Catcsby, rising. 

“ How so ?” she inquired. 

“ Listen to me. Miss R a deli fie,” he rejoined, 
gravely, “and*let my \vo§ds Is: deeply im¬ 
pressed upon your heurt. In your huinls'rosts 
the destiny of the Catholic Church.” 

“ In mine !”,.exclaiined Viviana. 

“ In yours,” returned Catcsby. “ A mighty 
blow is about to be struek for herlieliveraiice.” 

"Ay, marry, is it,” cried Oldcorne, with 
sudden fervour. “Redemption draweth nigh; 
the year of visitation approaeheth to an end; 
and jubilation is at hand. England shall again 
lie called a happy realm, a blessed cmfhtry, a 
religious |icople.. Those who knew the 
glory of religion shall lift up ftieirffllPnds lor 
j y to see it returned again. Righteousness 
shall prosper, and infidelity he pltiejied up by 
the root. False error shall vanish like smoke, 
and they which saw it shall say where is it 
become ? .The daughters of Babylon shall bo 
cast down, nnd in the dust lament thei^ruin. 
Proud heresy shall strike her sail, arfH groan 
ss a beast crushed under a cart-wheel. Tho 
‘memory of novelties shall perish with a crack, 
and as a ruinous house fulling to the ground. 
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Repent, ye seducers, with speed, and prevent 
the dread till wrath of the^Poworablo. He will 
come as flame that burnetii out beyond the 
furnace. His fury shall fly forth as thunder, 
and pitch upon their tops that malign him. 
They shall perish in his fury, and melt like- 
wax before the fire.” • 

“ Amen !” ejaculated Cntesby, as the priest 
concluded. “ You have spoken prophetically, 
father.” 

“ I have but recited a prayer transmitted to 
me by Father Gurnet,” rejoined Oldcyne. 

» “ Do you discern any hidden meaning in its 

words 7” demanded Cutesby. 

“ I do my son,” returned the prtest. “ In 
the 'false error which shall vanish like smoke,’ 
— in the * house which shall perish with a 
crack,’ —and in the ‘ fury which shall fly forth 
as thu-viihk.,’—I read the mode, by which the 
great work shall be brought about.” 

“ And you applaud the design 7” asked 
Cateshy, eagerly. 

“ A'om vet o factum proho, sed eventwm amo ,” 
rejoined the priest. 

“ The secret is safe in your keeping, father?” 
said Cateshy, uneasily. 

“ As if it had been disclosed to me in private 
confession,” replied Oldcorne. 

“Hum!” muttered Outf shy. “ Con^ssions 
of as much consequence to tire state have ere; 
now been revealed, futhcr.” 

“ His holiness, Clement VIII, hath passed a 
decree, forbidding all such revelations," replied 
Olddorne. “ And the question liar been re¬ 
cently pnqioundcebby a learned brother of our 
order, Fa slier Antonio Dclrio, who, in his 
Magical Disquisitions, puttelh it thus :—‘ Sup¬ 
posing a malefactor shall confess that he him¬ 
self or some other has laid Gunpowder, or the 
like combustible matter, under a building—’ ” 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Cateshy, starting. 

“—■* And^Hfllless it he taken away,” pib- 
ceeded the priest, regarding him fixedly, ‘ the 
whole house will be burnt, the prince destroyed, 
and as many as go into or out of the city will 
come to great mischief or peril!’ ”* 

“Well!" cxclaiimd Cateshy.'* 

“ The point now arises," continued Old- 


* Confiu tur ninlefiriisWie v<*l nliiim posuisse pal- 
vou-m vet ipiiil nlinil snh tali liniim.-, el nisi inllai.fiir 
rtmutini cnmlmi.imluiii, priricipi-tii interiliirnm, cpiol- 
i|iiut ti r 1 o ni fj>r<!(Iiclitiiripic in iiiiii;miiiii periliciein 
nut perirnluiii vejiluros.— Dklkui l.)isq. Mag., lib. 
vi, cap. i. | Edit. llHHI.J - 


come, “ whether the priest may^makc use of 
the secret thusmbtained for the good of the go¬ 
vernment, and the averting of such danger; 
and, after fully discussing it, Father Dclrio de¬ 
cides in the negative.” 

“ Enough,” observed Cateshy. 

“ By whom is the blow to be struck?” askedi 
Vivianu, who had listened to the lbregoing^fis- 
course in silent wonder. 

“ By me,” answered Chtcsby. “ It is for ycii 
to nerve my arm.” 1 

“ You sjjcak in riddles," she returned. “ I 
understand yon not.” 

“ Question lather Oldcorne then, as to my 
meaning,” rejoined Cutesby ; “ he will tell you 
that, allied to you, I could not fail in the en¬ 
terprise on which I^un engaged.”. 

“ It is the truth, dear daughter,” Oldeornc 
asseverated. 

“ I will not inquire further into this mys¬ 
tery,” returned Vivianu, “ for such it is to me. 
But, believing what you both assert, I answer, 
that willingly as 1 would lay down my life for 
the welfare of our holy religion, persuading 
myself, as I do, that I lynv•'constancy 
to endure martyrdom tor its sake,—I cannot 
do this. Nay, if I must ivoiich the whole 
truth,” she continued, blushing deeply, “ rif, ’ 
affections are already engaged,—though to one 
with whmft I can never hopc-to he muled.” 

“ You have your answer, my son,” observed 
the priest. 

“ I have,” replied Cateshy, with a look of 
the deepest mortification and disappointment. 
“Miss Kadelifl’e, 1 now depait to obey your 
behests.” 

“Commend me in a" duty tci toy’dear fa¬ 
ther,” replied Viv’o^ai, “ami believe that I 
shall for'e-ver fi-ePoound tit you fin; your zeal.” 

“ Neglect -'not all doe caution, father,” said 
Cateshy, glancing significantly at Oldcorne. 

“ * Forewarned, forearmed.’ ” 

Doubt me not, my son,” rejoined the Jesuit. 

“ My prayers sliull be for you. 

fJcntom nuferte perfulani 
<!rt*<!i-nlimn lie linihns ; 

I II Cbristo lumli-s ilelnins 
rersiilvauius nlac.riter.” 

After receiving a pnrling beni'diction from 
the priest, Cateshy look his leave. His, steed 
was speedily brought to the doer by an attend¬ 
ant.; and mounting him, he crossed the draw¬ 
bridge, wfiich was immediately raised behind 
him, and hastened on his journey. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TIIB SEARCH. 

I mated! atet. v after Catcsby’s departure. Hey- ceivcd the intelligence as he might have done 
dockffowas summoned to his mistress’s p'e- hi* death-warrant, nnd looked so bewildered 
aence. He found her with the priest, and was ‘alid affrighted, that Vivinna half repented 
informed that in all probability the house if having acquainted him with it. 
would be visited that night by the messengers •[ “Comjiose yourself Master HcydockJJ she 
of the Privy Council. The old steward re- said, tying to reason him out of his mars; 
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" the searc^i may not lake place. And if it running- many hundred yards under-ground, 
do*s, there is nothing to be ail armed at. I am and eommunicatiqg with a small outbuilding 
not‘afraid, you perceive.” on the other side of the inoat. There is a con- 

• “ Nothing to be alarmed at, my dear young trivanee in this passage, which 1 will explain 
4ady !” gasj»ed the steward. “ You have never to your reverence if need be, which will cut 
witnessed a midnight search for a priest by off any possibility of pursuit in that quarter.” 
these ruffianly officers, as I have, or you would “ Ke it so," replied the priest. “ I place rny- 
»ot say so. Father Oldcorne will comprehend self in your hands, good Master Ileydockc, 
my uneasiness, and excuse it. The miscreants well assured of your fidelity. 1 shall remain 
will break into* thfc house like thieves, and throughout the night in this chamber, occupied 
treat its inmates worse than thieves. They in nif devotions.” 

have no regard for decency,—no consideration ‘* Y*nu will suffer me to pray with you, fa- 
fbr sex,—no respect for person*. Not a chain- ther, I trust,” said Viviana. • 

her is sacred from them. If a door is bolted, j “ If you desire it, assuredly, dear daughter,” 

they hurst it open; a cabinet locked, they rejoinoif Oldcorne; “ but 1 urn unwilling you 
tarry' not for the key r . They pull down the should sacrifice y'our rest.” 
hangings,..thrust their papier-points into the j “It will he no sacrifice, father, for I should 
crevices of the wainscot, discharge their fire- | find no rest, even if 1 sought my couch,” she 
arms against tire wall, and sometimes threaten j returned. “<*o, good Ileydockc? Keep vigi- 

10 pull down tire house itself, if the object of ] lant watch : and if you hear the slightest noise 
their quest he not delivered to them. Their without, fail not to give us warning.” 

oaths, abominations, and menaces are hor- The steward bowed, and departed, 

rible ; and their treatment of females, even of Soiriti hours elapsed, during which nothing* 

ytiur degree, honoured mistress, too barbarous occurred to alarm Viviana and h^r companion, 
tjr*idvte. Poorr«idy Ncvil died of the (right who consumed the time in prayer and devout 
she. got by such a visit at dead of night to her conversation ; when, just at. the stroke of two, 
residence in Ilollxirn. Mrs. Vavasour, of York, —as the former was kneeling before the spi- 
fost her senses; and many others whom I could ritual adviser, and receiving absolution for the 
mention have been equal sufferers. Nothing slight offences of which a being so pure-minded 
to he alarmed Sill Heaven graiTt, iny dear, j could lie supposed capable,—a noise like thu 
dear young lady, that, you may never he fatally falling of a fiar of iron was heard beneath the 
convinced to the contrary J” j window. 7'fio priest turned pale,*and east a 

“Suppose my apprehensions arc as great ns look of uneasiness at the maiden, who said 
y'our own, Master Hoydoeko," sepliod Viviana, nothing,* bill switching up the light, and mo- 
ivho, though somewhai infected by his terrors, lioning him to remain qu#t, hurried out of the 
still maintained her firmness ; “1 do not see j room in search of the steward,* lie was no- 
low the danger that, threatens u* is to lie | where to be found. Jn vain, she examined all 
everted by idle lu mentations mid inisgivings. j the lower rooms,—in vain, called to him by his 
vVc must, qjeet. it. llbkllv ; nrhkWiist.t-.i Him who name. answer was returned. 

11 our only suit-guard in the hoitr of peril, for Greatly terrified, she was preparing to re- 

iroteetion. Do not plarin the household, hut'Grace her steps, when she hej^-tj the sound of 
ct all retire to rest as usual.”. muttered voices in the hirfn’ Extinguishing 

“Right, daughter,” ohsi-n-ed fk® priest, her light slit! advanced to the door, which was 
‘•Pi-cpiirations lor resistance would only excite left, a jar, and, taking care not to excise herself 
suspicion.” ! to oliservation, beheld several urmed figures, 

“fan you depend on the servants, in ease j some of whoyi bore dark lanterns, while others 
hey are examined ?" asked Viviana of the j surrounded and tncnacA with their drawn 
4eward, who l>y this time had partly recovered j swords the unfortunate steward. From their 
lis composure. I discourse she ascertained that, having thrown 

“ h think so,” returned Ileydockc; * but. the, a plank across the moat, and concealed them- 
.hreats of the ffificers iire so dreadful, and their selves within the garden until Iju-y had recon- 
Bondiict so violent and outrageous, that I can noit.red the premises, they had contrived to 
scarcely answer for myself. 1 would not ad- j gain admittance imperceived through the win- 
rise your reverence to remain in that hiding- j dow of a small huck*rooin, in which they had 
jl.u-c," he added, pointing to the chimney- j surprised Ileydockc, who had fallen asleep on 
piece ; “ they arc sure to discover it.” 4 his post, and captured him. One among their 

“ If not here, where shall I conceal myself?” number, who appeared to net as le nder, a nd 
rejoined Oldcorne, uneasily. whoti* from his garb uSd tlw wldfcWwandrfttr 

“There *arc many "hooks in which your , carried, Vivian ^ knew must he the pursuivant, 
reverence might hide,” replied the steward y now proceeded to interrogate the prisoner. To 
“blithe knaves are so crafty, and so well ex- every question proposed to him \be steward 
pcTienced in their vocation, that 1 dare not re- shook his head; and, in spite of the threats ®f 
commend any of them as secure. I would j the examinant, and the blows of his followers, 
advise you to remain on the watch, ancL in ! he persisted in maintaining silence. 
ctjsc of alarm, I will conduct you to the oratify “ If we cannot make this contumacious ras- 
in the north gallery, adjoining Mistress Vu _col speak, we will find others more tractable,” 
rjana’s sleeping-chamber, where -there is a. ? observed the pursuivant. “ I will not leave 
pant! in the wall, known only to myself and any corner of the house unvisited; nor a sov.1 
ity master, opening upon a secret massage I within it unquestioned.^ Ah inhere they come 
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As lie spoke, several of the serving-men, 
with some of the female domestics, who had 
been alarmed by the noise, rushed into the 
hull, and on seeing it filled with armed men, 
were about to retreat, when they were instant¬ 
ly seized and detained. A scone of great con¬ 
fusion now ensued. The women screamed,, 
and cried for mercy, while the men struggled 
and fought with their captors. Commanding 
silence at length, the pursuivant proclaimed in 
the King’s name, that whoever would <guide 
him to the hiding-place of Father Oldccyne, a 
Jesuit priest, whom it was known, and could 
be proved, was harboured within the mansion, 
should receive a free pardon and reward; while 
those who screened him, or connived at his 
concealment, were liable to fine, imprisonment, 
and other punishment. Each servant was 
then questioned separately. Hnt, though all 
were more or loss severely dealt with, no in¬ 
formation could be elicited. 

Meanwhile, Viviana was a prey to the most 
intolerable anxiety. Unable to reach Father 
Oldcorne which she did not dare to attempt, 
she gave him up for lost; her sole hope being 
that, on hearing the cries of the domestics, lie 
would provide for his own safety. Her anxiety 
was still farther increased when the pursuivant, 
having exhausted his patieifee by fruithws in¬ 
terrogatories, and satisfied his malignant spirit 
by frightening two of the female.s into fits, de¬ 
parted with a portion of his hand to search the 
linuse, leaving the rest as a guard over the pri¬ 
soners. Viviana then felt that, if ske would 
save Father Oldcorne, the attempt must he 
made without a moment’s delay, and at any 
hazard. Watching her opportunity, when the 
troopers were occupied,—some in helping them¬ 
selves to such viands and liquors as they could 
lay hands upon,—some in searching the per¬ 
sons of the prisoners for amulets and relies,— 
while others,' “fnflre humane, were trying to' 
revive the swooning women, she contrived to 
steal uii perceived across the lower end of the 
hall. Having gained the passage, she found 
to her horror that the pursuivant and his hand 
were already within'the stnr-ehamher. They 
were sounding the walls with hammers and 
mallets, and from their exclamations, she learnt 
that they hud discovered the retreat behind the 
fire-place, and were about to break it open. 

“ We have /iim,” roared the pursuivant, in a 
voice of triumph. “ The old owl’s roost 
her 

Viviana, who stood at the door, drew in her 
breath, expecting that tli* next moment would 
inform her that the priest, was made captive. 

c‘'*his, -'he w is delimited to find, from 
the oaths of rage and disappointment uttered 
by the troopers, that ho had chided them. 

“ He,must be in the house, at all events,” 
growled the pursuivant; “ nor is it long since 
lie quitted his hiding-place, as this cushion 

Hffirea We will not go away without him 
now, let us proceed to the upper ci.'tn- 
b$rs." 

Hearing their footsteps approach, Viviana 1 
darted off, and quickly ascending the principal 
Btaircase, entered a long corridor. Uncertain 


; what to do, she was about to proceed to her 
j own chamber ami bur the tloor, wRen she jelt 
! her arm grasped by a man. With difficulty 
1 repressing a shriek, she strove to disengug ' 
herself, when a whisper told her that it win* 
the priest. 

“ HeavAi be praised ?’’ murmured Viviana, 
“you are sale. How—how did you escape?” 

‘ 1 flew up stairs on hearing the voices,” flfc- 
| (died Oldcorne. “lJut wlmt £us happened to 
the steward ?” 

“ He is a prisoner,” replied Vivipna. 

“A prisoner!” echoed Oldcorne. “AJ1, 
then, is lost; uulCss you are acquainted witli 
the secret panel lie spoke of in the oratory.” 

“Alas! lather, I am wholly ignorant of it,” 
she answered. “ Hut. come with me into my 
chamber. They will not dure to invade it.” 

“ I know not that,” returned the priest, 
despairingly. “ These sacrilegious heretics 
would not respect the sanctity of the altar 
itself.” 

| “ They come!” cried Viviana, as lights 

’ were seen at the foot of the s tairs. “ Take 
my hand—this way, father^Y 

They had scarcely gained the room, anS 
fastened the door, when 1h > pursuivant ami his 
j attendants appeared in the corridor. The o<- 
! fleer, it would seem, had been will instructed 
where to search, or was sutlioaently practised 
in his duty, for lie proceeded at once to several 
hiding-places in the dilferenl chambers which 
he visited. In one room he detected a secret 
staircase in the wall, which he mounted, and 
discovered a small chapel built in the roof. 
Stripping it. of its altar, its statue of the Virgin, 
its crucifix, pix, chalice, and other consecrated 
vessels, he deseended,.:::id continued his search 
ViviaiiuVHiartdicr was now the only one un- 
! visited. Trying the door, and finding it. lock 
--•ed, lie taj)|>cd loudly against it with his wand 

“ Who knocks* 7” asked the maiden. 

“A state messenger,” was the reply. “1 
demand entrance in the King’s m me.” 

| “ You cannot, have it,” she replied. “ It is 

[ my sleeping-chamber.” 

“ My duty allows mi- no alternative,” rejoined 
! (he pursuivant, harshly. “ IT you will not ud- 
j mil me quietly, I must use force.” 

“ I to yon know to whom you offer this rude¬ 
ness ?” returned Viviana. “ I uih the daughter 
of Sir William Rudclifie.” 

I know it,” replied the pursuivant; “hut I 
am not exceeding my authority. 1 hold a 
j warrant tor your lather’s arrest. And, if ho 
' had not been from home, I should have cur¬ 
ried him to prison iilong with the Jesuit priest, 
whom 1 suspect is concealed within your 
chamber. Open the door, 1 command you 
’ find do not hinder me in the execution of my 
duty.” 

As no answer was returned to the applica¬ 
tion, the pursuivant commanded ids men to 
1 burst open the door; and the order was prompt. 
k“8beyed. 

The chamber was empty. 

1 * On searching it, however, the pursuivant 
found a door concealed Uy the hangings outlie 
bed. If was bolted on tbc other side, bu* 
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speedily yielded to his efforts. Passing 1 through 
it, V entered upon a narrotG gallery, at the 
extremity of which his progress was stopped 
hy another door, likewise fastened on the out- 
'^ide. On bursting it open, he entered a small 
oratory, wainscoted with oak, and ljghted by 
an oriel window filled with stained glass, 
through which the newly-risen moon wan 
pouring its full radiance, and discovered the 
^object of his seaTcli. 

Father Oldcornc, I arrest you as a Jesuit 
and a traitor,” shouted the pursuivant, in a 
voice of exultation. “ Seize #iiin !" he added, 
calling to his men. 

“ You shall not take him,” cried Viviuna, 
clinging despairingly tojjhe priest, who offered 
no resistance, but clasped a crucifix to Jiis i 
breast. 

“ Leave go your hold, young mistress,” re¬ 
joined the pursuivant, grasping Oldcornc by 
the collar of his vestment, and dragging him 


along; “and rest thankful that I make you 
not, also, my prisoner.” • 

“ Take nie; but spare him!—in mercy, spare 
him !” shrieked Viviana. 

1 You solicit mercy from one who knows it 
not, daughter,”*observed the priest. “Lead 
•on, sir. I am ready to attend yon.” 

“ Your destination is the New Fleet, father,” 
retorted the pursuivant, in a tone of hitter rail¬ 
lery ; “ unless you prefer the cell in Uadclilfe 
Hall lately vacated by your predecessor, Fa- 
tlier Woodroof.” 

“Help! help!” shrieked Viviana. 

“ Yotj may spare your voice, fair Judy,” 
sneered the pursuivant. “ No help is at hand. 

1 Your servants are all prisoners. 1 ' 

I The words were scarcely uttered, when a 
sliding panel in the wall flew open, and Guy 
Fawkes, followed hy Humphrey Chatham, and 
another personage, sprang through the aper¬ 
ture, and presented a petronel at the head of 
the pursuivant. 


CHAPTERS. 

CHAT MOSS. 

Tmk pursuivant was taken* so completely j “ Do you hey what I say to you, cravens ?” 
unawares by the sudden appearance of Guy i roared the pursuivant. **Cut him down witli- 
Fawkes and his companions, that lie made, no ; out mercy.” * 

attempt, at resistance. Nor were his attend- j “ They dare not move a footstep,” rejoined 
ants less confounded. "Before f hey recovered | Guy Fawkes, in a derisive tone, 
from thcir^urprisc, Hmnpfr*»/ l ^'l>eiham seiz- j “ Recreants !” cried the pursuivant, foaming 
ed Viviana in his arms, and darting through with rage, “is my’ prey to lie snatched from 


the panel, called to the priest to follow him. 
Father OJdeorue was about jo comply, when 
one of the soldiers, grasping the surcingle at 
his waist, Bragged him forcibly backwards. ! 
The next moment, however, he was set. free 
liv Guy Fawkes, who felling the man to the 
ground, and, interposing himself between the 
jtriest aiit’ the other soldier, enabled the for¬ 
mer to makj; good his retreat- This done, lie 
planted himself in front of the panel, and with 
a petronel iif each hand, menaced liis oppo¬ 
nents. 

“ Fly for your lives !” he shouted in a loud ; 
voice to the others. Not a moment is to la 1 ; 
Jost. I have taken greater odds, and in a ; 
worse cause, and have not been worsted. Ileedw 
me not, I say. 1 will defend the passage till 
you are beyond reach of danger. Fly ! — ; 
tly!” * • j 

“ After them!” vociferated the pursuivant, j 
sleeping with rage and vexation; “ — after' 
them instantly ! Hew down that hold traitor. | 
fallow him no quarter. His file is forfeit to j 
the King. Slay him as you would a dog | 
, But the men, who had no fire-arms, wer^ao 
much intimidated by the fierce loitks of Guv 
Fawkes, and the deadly weapons? which hV 
ported at their heads, that, they hesitated to 
obey their leader’s injunctions. i 


.me at. the very moment I j?aye secured It, 
throfSgh your cowardice ? »^bey me instantly, 
or, as Heaven shall judge me, ( will denounce 
you to my Lord Derby and the Commissioners 
as aiders and abettors in Father Oldcornc’s 
escape!—atqj you well know' what your pun¬ 
ishment will he if 1 do 8£>. What!—are you 
afraid of one man ?” 

“ Our pikes arc no match for his .petroncls,” 
observed the foremost soldier, sullenly. 

“ They are not,” rejoined .Guy Fawkes; 
“ and you will do well not to compel me to 
prove the truth of your assertion. As to you. 
Master I > ursuivant,”*he continued, with a look 
so stern that the other quailed before it, “ un- 
vvilkng as I am to shed blood, I shalkhold your 
life, if I urn compelled to take it^hut just 
rctrilwtion for the fate y%u hove b*W*gTiTn|Ain 
the unfortunate Elizabeth Orton.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the pursuivant, starting. 
“ I thought I recognised you. You are the 
soldier in the Spanish garb who saved that 
false prophetess from drowning.” 

“ I saved her only for a more lingering 
death,” rejoined Guy Fawkes. • 

I know it,” retorted the pursuivant. “ I 
found her dead body when I visited her o«JJ 
on my way hither, and gave orders to have, it 
interred without cotfin or shroud in that pan 
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of the burial-ground of the Collegiate Church 
in Manchester, which is reserved for common 
felons.” 

“ I know not what stays my hand,” rejoined 
Guy Fawkes, fiercely. “ Hut I uni strongly 
tempted to give you a grave beside her.” 

“ 1 will put your daring to the proof!” erief 
the pursuivant, snatching a pike from one of 
his followers, and brandishing it over his head. 
“ Throw down your arms, or you die !” 

“ Back !” exclaimed Guy Fawkes, present¬ 
ing a jietronel at him, “ or 1 lodge a bullet in 
your brain.” 

“ lie advised by me, and rush not on certain 
destruction, good Master Pursuivant,’ said the 
foremost, soldier, plucking bis mantle. “ I see 
by bis bloodthirsty looks that the villain is in 
earnest.” 

“ 1 hear footsteps,” cried the other soldier ; 
“ our comrades are at hand.” 

“Then it is time for me to depart,” cried 
Guy Fawkes, springing through the secret 
door, and closing it after him. > 

“Confusion!” exclaimed the pursuivant; 
“ but he shall not escape. Break open the 
panel.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. The men 
battered the stout oak hoard, which was of 
great thickness, with their pikes, but. it.vesist- 
ed every effort; nor was it until the arrival of 
a fresh band of soldiers with lights, mallets, 
chisels, and other implements suitable to the 
purpose, that it could be forced open. This 
accomplished, the pursuivant, commanding 
his attendants to follow him, dashed through 
the aperture. The passage was so narrow, 
that they were compelled to proceed singly 
along it, and, as they advanced, the roof be¬ 
came so low that they were compelled to adopt 
a stooping posture. In this manner they 
hurried on untyl their further progress was 
stopped by a Tn.»«sivc stone door, which ap¬ 
peared to descend from above by some bidden 
contrivance, as no trace of bolt or other fasten¬ 
ing could be, detected; but the flag, fitting 
closely in channels in the walls, bad all flic 
appearance of solid Snasonry. After examin¬ 
ing this obstacle for a moment, the pursuivant 
■was convinced that any attempt to move it 
would be fruitless, ami'muttering n deep exe¬ 
cration, he therefore gave the word to return. 

“ From what I have observed,” lie said, 
“this passage must communicate with the 
garden,— perhaps with tin: further side of the 
moat We may yet secure them, if we use 
despatch,]’ * < 

Guy Fawkes, meanwhile, had taken the 
re cou»ff} as ,|.ho .pursuivant. On arriving 
lit the }>oint where the stone door was situated, 
which he discovered by the channels in the 
wall above-mentioned, lie searched for an iron 
ring, and, having found it, drew it towards 
him, and the ponderous flag slowly dropped 
into its place. He then groped his way cau¬ 
tiously along in the dark, until his font encoun¬ 
tered the top of a ladder, down which he crept, 
and landed on the floor of a damp deep vault. 
Having taken the, precaution to remove the 
ladder, lie hastened onwards for about fifty 


yards, when he earnc to a steep flight of stone 
steps, distinguishable by a feeble glimnijc of 
light from above, and mounting them, emerged 
through an open trap-door into a small build¬ 
ing situated at. the western side of the moat, 
where, to his surprise and disappointment, he 
found the oilier fugitives. 

“ How comes it you arc hero ?” he exclaimed 
in a reproachful tone. “ I kept the wolves at 
hay thus long, to enable’ you to make good' 
your retreat.” ! 

“Miss Radelifle is too weak *fo move,” re¬ 
plied Humphrey Cliclliam ; “and I could not 
persuade Father Oldeornc to leave her.” 

“ I care not what becomes of me,” said the 
priest. “The sooner my painful race is run 
the better. But I c>‘limit—will not abandon 
my dear charge thus.” 

“Think not of me, father, T implore you,” 
rejoined Viviana, who bad sunk overpowered 
with terror and exhaustion. “I shall be bet¬ 
ter soon. Master Chelhaui, 1 am assured, will 
remain with me till our enemies have departed, 
and I will then return to the *‘‘all.” 

“Command me us you please, Miss-'Kad- 
clitfc,” replied Humphrey Cbetliarn. “ You 
have but to express a wish to insure its lull'll - 
incut on my part.” 

“Ob! that you had suffered Mr Catesliy to 
tarry with us till the inoriiin’g, as lie himself 
[imposed, dear daughter,” observed the priest, 
turning to Viviana. “ Bis counsel would have 
been invaluable at this frightful juncture.” 

“Has Mr. Oatesby been lit re ?” impiircd 
Guy Fawkes, with a look of astonishment. 

“ He has,” replied Oldcorric. “IJe game to 
warn ns that the hall would be this night 
searebid by the oflicefs of state; and be also 
brought w’ordi^Jr.I a warrant hathbecn issued 
by the Privy‘<’ouncil for tin; arrest of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Radelifle.” 

41 Where is be now ?” demundet. Fawkes, 
hastily. 

“ < )n the way to Chester, wbillieV he departed 
in all haste, at Miss Radeliffe’s urgent mpust, 
to apprize her father of his danger,” rejoined 
the priest. 

“This is strange!” muttered Guy Fawkes. 
“Cafrshy here, and 1 not know it!” 

“ lie had a secret motive for his visit, my 
son,” whispered Oldeornc, significantly. 

“So I conclude, father,” replied Fawkes, i,„ 
the same tone. 

“Miss Radelifle,” murmured Humphrey 
Oldham, in low and tender accents, “ some 
thing tells me that this moment, will decide my 
future fate. Emboldened by the mysterious 
maimer in which we have been brought toge¬ 
ther, and yon, as it w'tfre, have been thrown 
upon my protection, I venture to declare the 
passion I have long indulged for you :—a pas¬ 
sion which, though deep and fervent as ever 
agitated hiiinnn bosom, has hitherto, from the 
difference of our rank, and yet more from the 
dsl&Crencc of our religions opinions, been with¬ 
out hope. ® \Vhat has just occurred,—added to 
the peril ifi which your worthy father stands, 
and the difficulties in which you yourself*wili 
necessarly be involved,—makes me cast aside 
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nil misgiving, and perhaps with too much pre- 
smyption, blit with a confident belief that the 
sincerity of my love renders me not wholly 
undeserving of your regard,—earnestly solicit 
„*yon to give ino a husband's right to watch 
over and defend you.” 

Viviuna was silent. But even by the im¬ 
perfect light the young merchant could discern 
that her check was covered with blushes. 

“Your answer ?•” he cried, taking her 
hand. 

“ You must take it from my lips. Master 
Chctharn,” interposed the priest: “ Miss Rad- 
eliffe never can be yours.” • 

“ Be pleased to let her speak for herself, re¬ 
verend sir,” rejoined the young merchant, an- 
. 

“1 represent her father, and have acquainted 
yon with his determination,” rejoined the 
priest. “ Appeal to her, and she will confirm 
iny words.” 

“Viviana, is this true?” asked Ohethain. 

“ Does your father object to your union with 
me V » 

. “ fie docs,” siV Replied, in a mournful tom 
and gently withdrawing her hand from the 
voung merchant’s grasp. 

£ “ Then there is no hope for me ?” cried 
Ghclham. 

“Alas! no,”» replied t'iviana; ‘•nor for me 
—of earthly affection. I uni already dead to 
the world.” 

“ How so ?” he asked. 

“ I am about to vow myself to Heaven,” she 
answered. 

“ Viviana!” exclaimed tire young man, throw¬ 
ing himself at her feel, “reffeet!—oh ! reflect, 
before you take this »fatal—this irrevocable 
Step.” ^ • S, % . < 

“ Rise, s*r,” interposed the jViost, sternly ; 
“you plead in vain. Sir William Radcliflc- 
will never wed his daughter to a heretic. In\ 
his name l command you U desist from fur¬ 
ther ^dicitip-ion.” 

“ 1 obey,” replied Chetharn, rising. 

“ We lose lime, here,” observed Guy Fawkes, 
who had boon lost for a moment in reflection. 

I will undertake to provide for your safety, 
must be done with Miss 
mot be left here. *Aml her 
would he attended with dan- 



father. I 

Rudcliffc 
return to the 
gcr.” 

“ I will not return till the miscreants have 
quitted it,” said Viviana. 

“ Their departure is uncertain,” replied 
Fawkes. “ When they are baulked of their, 
prey they sometimes haunt a dwelling for 
weeks.” 

‘ What will be com* of me ?” cried Viviana, 
distractedly. 

■‘It were vain, I fear, to entreat you to nc’- 
cdt>t. an asylum with my father at Clayton 
Hall, or at my own residence at Crumpsall,” 
said Humphrey Chetharn. 

“Your offer is most kind, sir,” replied"fH,d- 
dornc, “and is duly appreciated.* But ifriss 
Radcliffc will sec the propriety—on every ak-; 
cogsit—of declining it,” * 

“ I do—I do,” she acquiesced. 

3 D 


“ Will you entrust yourself to my protection. 
Miss Radchflb?” said Fawkes. , 

“Willingly,” replied the priest, answering 
for her. “ We shall find some place of re¬ 
fuge,” he added, turning to Viviana, “ where 
your father cari join us, and where we can 
j^remaiu concealed till this storm has blown 
over.” 

“ I know many such,” rejoined Fawkes, 
“ both in this county, and in Yorkshire, and 
will guide you to one.” 

“ IV^y horses arc at your service,” said Hum- 
plircyOhetham. “They are lied beneath the 
trees in the avenue. My servant shall bring 
them toathc door,” and, turning to his attend¬ 
ant, he gave him directions to that effect. “ I 
was riding hither an hour before midnight,” 
he continued, addressing Viviana, “to offer 
you assistance, having accidentally heard the 
pursuivant mention his meditated visit to Ord- 
sall Hall to one of his followers, when, as I 
approached the gates, this person,” pointing to 
Guy liawkes, “crossed my path, and, seizing < 
the bridle of my sleed, demunded whether I 
was a friend to Sir William Radeliftc. 1 an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, and desired to know 
the motive of his inquiry. He then told in 
that, the house was invested by a numerous 
bandeof armed men, who had crossed the moat 
by rneuiis of a plank, and were at that mo¬ 
ment concealed within the garden. This in¬ 
telligence, besides filling me with alarm, dis¬ 
concerted all my (dans, as I hoped to have been 
beforehand with them, — their inquisitorial 
searches bcinff generally,made at a late hour, 
when all the inmates of a hou^c intended to 
he surprised art! certain to have retired to rest. 
While I was bitterly reproaching myself for 
my di la tori ness, and considering what course 
it would Ik; best to pursue, my servant, Martin 
Heydoekc,—sort to your father's steward,— 
whoMiad ridden up at the syfcftiger’s approach, 
informed me that he wait acquainted with a 
secret passage communicating beneath the 
moat with Hie hull. Upon this I dismounted, 
and fastening iny horse to a tree, ordered him 
to lead me “to it willugft an instant’s delay. 
The stranger, who gave his name as Guy 
Fawkes, and professed himself a stanch Catho¬ 
lic, arid a friend of Father Oldeorne, begged 
permission to join us in a tone so earnest that 
J at once acceded to his request. We then 
proceeded to this building, and after some 
search discovered the trap-door. Much time 
was lost, owing to our being unprovided with 
lights, in the subterranean passage; and it 


was more than two hours before we could find 
the ring connected wijji the storie*lewv%, the 
mystery of which Martin T'xplofflcd to us. 
This delay we feared would render our scheme 
abortive, when, just as we reached the panel 
we heard your shrieks. The spring was 
touched, and—you know the rest.” 

“ And shall never forget it,” replied Viviana, 
in a tone of the dcejiesl gratitude. ^ 

At this juncture, the tramp of Horses was 
Heard at the door; and the next moment it 
was thrown open by the younger Heydocke, 
who, with a look, and io a voice of the utmost 
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terror,’ exclaimed, “ They arc coming!—they ; 
are coming^” ' 

‘The pursuivant V‘ cried Guy Fawkes. 

“ Not him ulone, but the whole gang,” re- I 
joined Martin. “Some of them are lowering 
the drawbridge, while others are crossing the 
plank. Several arc on horseback, and I tiling 
I discern the pursuivant amongst the number. 
They have seen me, and ure hurrying in this 
direction.” 

As he spoke, a loud shout corroborated his 
statement ; 

“ Wc ure lost !” exclaimed Oklcorne.' 1 
v ‘ “ Do not despair, father,” rejoined Guy 
Fawkes. “ Heaven will lmt abandon,its faith¬ 
ful servants. The Lord will deliver us out of 


scarcely possible to escape. Nothing daunted, 
however, by the, threats and vociferations jvith 
which they were received, the two horsemen 
boldly charged this party. The encounter 
was instantaneous. Guy Fawkes warded off 
a blow,—which, if it had taken effect, must 
have robbed Miss ltadeliffe of life,—aryl siruck 
down the fellow who aimed it. At the same 
moment, his career was cheeked by another 
assailant, who, catching*his bridle with the 
hook of his pike, commandedliiin to surrender. 
Fawkes replied by cleaving the man’s staff 
asunder, and having thus disembarrassed 
himself, was abifat to pursue his course when 
he perceived that Humphrey t’hctham was in 
imminent danger from a couple of soldiers. 


the hands of these Amalckitcs.” who had stopped him, and were trying to un- 

“ To horse, then, if you would indeed avoid horse his companion.'. Hiding up to them, 
them,” urg^d Humphrey Ciiclhuin. “The Guy Fawkes, by a vigorous and well-directed 
shouts grow louder. Your enemies arc fast attack, speedily drove them off; and the 1'ugi- 
approaching.” lives, being now unimpeded, were enabled to 

“Miss Rudcliffe,” said Guy Fawkes, “are continue their career, 
you willing to fly with us ?” t The foregoing occurrences Wtere witnessed 

“1 will do anything rather than be left to i by the pursuivant with the utmost rage and 
those horrible men,” she answered. j vexation. Touring forth t^/Jrrc; nt of threats 

Guy Fawkes then raised her in his arms, | and imprecations, he swore he would never 
and sprang with his lovely burden upon the ! rest till he had secured the- i, and urging his 
nearest charger. His example was quickly i courser to its utmost speed, commanded ld{ 
followed by Humphrey ChuMiam, who, vault- men to give chase. 

ing on the other horse, assisted the priest to Skirting >tlie brink of a sluife which served 
mount behind him. While this took place to convey the water of the Jr well to the moat, 
Martin darted into the sited, and instantly Humphrey ('hctliam,—who, as better acquamt- 
bolted the door. ed with the country than his companion, took 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, almost, j the lead,—proceeded in this direction lor about 
as bright as day, tujd the movements of each a hundred yards, when he suddenly struck 
party were therefore fully revealed to the across a narrow bridge covered with sod, and 
other. Guy Fawkes perceived at a glance entered the open fields. Hitherto, Viviifna had 
that they were surrounded ; and, though lie remained silent. Though fully aware of the 
had no tears for himself, was full of apppro- risk she had rmu, ;ho guv* no sign of alarm, 
hension for the safety of his companion. —not even wbVi’/the blow was aiificd against 
While he was debating with himself as to the ( her life. And it was' only now that she con¬ 
course it wouMX'o best to pursue, Humphrey/ oeived the danger was in some degree passed 
Chcthnin shouted \o him to turn to the left, that she ventured to express her gratitude, 
and started off in that direction. Grasping “ You have displayed so much epurago, Miss 
his fair charge, whom he had placed before KadcliU’e,” said Guy Fawkes, in answer to her 
him on the saddle, firmly will) his left arm, speech, “that if would be unpardonable to de- 
and wrapping her ,hi his ample cloak, Guy reive you. Our foes arc too near us, and too 
Fawkes drew his sword, and striking spurs well mounted, to make it by any means eer- 
into his steed, followed in the same track. tain we shall escape them,—rimless by strata- 

The little fabric which had afforded them ge 
temporary shelter, it has already been men- “ They are within an hundred yards of us,” 
tioned, was situated on the west of the hall, cried Humphrey Chotliam, glancing .fearfully 
at a short distance from the moat, and was backwards. “They have possessed themselves 
screened from observation by a small shrub- of your father’s fleetest horsos. And, if 1 mis- 
bery. No sooner did the fugitives emerge take nut, the rascally pursuivant has secured 
from this cover than loud optcries were raised your favourite burb.” v 

by their ‘ antagonists, and every effort Was ' “My gentle Hay da!” exclaimed Viviana. 
made ♦*». intercept them. On the right, gal- “Then indeed we are lost. She has not her 
loping toVfttrds *thcrff on a light, lmt*swift match for speed.” * 
courser, taken from Sir William Radcliffc’s “ If she brings her rider to us alone, she will 
stables, camq the pursuivant, attended by half do us gftod service,” observed Guy Fawkes, 
a-dozen troopers, who had accommodated them- significantly. *' 

selves with horses in the same manner as their The same notion, almost at the same mo>- 


leader. Between them and the road leading ment, occurred to the pursuivant. Having 
to Manchester were stationed several arms.' wjj£.?ssed the prowess displayed by Guy 
men on fd6t. At the rear, voices proclaimed FaWkes in^iis recent attack upon the soldier*, 
that others were in full pursuit; while in front, jyhe felt no, disposition to encounter so formi- 
a fourth detachment menaced them with their able an opponent single-handed; and finding 
pikes. Thus beset on all sides, it seemed that the high-mettled barb on which he was 
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hiounted, by‘its superior speed and fiery tern- wooded district steeped in moonli^lit, and 
per^ would inevitably place him in such a di- spreud out before his view; and, inflamed by 
lemma, he prudently resolve*? to halt, and ex- the sight, he shouted to bis uuendants, and 
change it for a more manageable steed. once more started in pursuit. 

,, Tliis delay was of great service to the fugi- Cheered by the fortunate incident above rc- 
tives, and enabled them to get considerably latcd, which, in presenting her with her own 
ahead. # They had now gained a narrow lane, 1 steed in a manner so surprising and uncxpcct 
and tracking it, speedily reached the rocky *ed, seemed almost to give her assurance of de¬ 
banks of the Irwcll. Galloping along a foot- liveranee, Viviana, inspirited by the exercise, 
path which followed the serpentine course of felt her strength and spirits rapidly revive. At 
the stream for a quarter of a mile, they arrived her Ejide rode Guy Fawkes, who ever and anon 
at u spot marked by a bed of osiers, where cast ari anxious look behind, to ascertain the 
Humphrey Chelham informed them the river j distance of their pursuers, but suffered no ex- 
was fordable. 4 clamation to escape bis lips. Indeed, tbrougn- 

Aecordingly, they plunged into the water, out lln^wholc affair, be maintained the reserve 
and while stemming the current, which here which belonged to his sombre and taciturn 
ran with great swiftness, and rose up above character, and neither questioned Humphrey 
the saddles, the neigliirf^r of a steed was heard Chelham as to where he was leading them, 
from the bank they bad quilled. Turning at nor proposed any deviation lrom the route bo 
the sound, Viviana beheld her favourite courser had apparently chosen. To such remarks as 
on tlie summit of a high roek. The soldier to were addressed to him Fu wkes answered in 
whom Zayda was intrusted had speedily, as monosyllables ; and it was only when occasion 
the pursuivant foresaw, distanced his compa- required, that he volunteered any observation 
nions, and had.chosen this elevated position to or advice. lie seemed to surrender himself to* 
take sure aim a* Giiy Fawkes, against whom chance. And perhaps, if his bosom could have 
he was now levelling a calivrr. The next mo- been examined, it would have been found that 
nient a bullet struck against his brigandine, he considered himself a mere puppet in the 
Unit without doing him the slightest injury, hands of destiny. 

The soldier, however, did not escape so lightly. In other and uu liner seasons, he might have 

Startled by lh$ discharge, the fiery barb leapt ! dwelt with rapture on tfic beautiful and varied 
from the precipice into tiie river, and throwing j country through 

her rider, who was borne off by the rapid and which, from every knoll they mounted, 
stream, swam after her mistress. She readied every slope they descended, every glade they 
the opposite bunk just as,the others were land- threaded, intricacy pierced, or tangled dell 
ing, and at the sound of Viviaha’s voice stood tracked, presented new and increasing attrac- 
still, and allowed Humphrey Chelham to lay lions. This charming district, which has since 
hold of her bridle. Viviana declaring she was been formed into a park by the 'T'raffords, from 
able to mount her, Guy l'awkes, who felt that j whom it derives its present designation, was at 
such an arrangement wus^miisl likely to eon- this time,—though part of the domain of that 
duce to hdt safety, and who wits, moreover, in- ancient family,—wholly unenclosed. Old Traf- 
clined to view' the occurrence as a providential ford Hall lies (for it is still in existence,) more 
interference in their behalf, immediately asN than a mile nearer to Mat?.piaster, a little to 
aisled her into the saddle. the east of Ordsall Hallfliut the modern re- 

. He fore t*iis transfer could he effected, the sidenoe of the family is situated in the midst 

pursuivant and his attendants hail begun to of the lovely region through which the fugi- 
fiird the stream. The former had witnessed fives were riding. 

the accident which had befallen the soldier But, though the charges of the scene, hciglit- 
from a short distance; and while he affected cried by the gentle medium through whief 
to deplore it, internally congratulated himself they were viewed, produced little effect upon 
on Jiis prudence and foresight. But he was by the iron nature of Gpy Fawkes, they were not 
no means so well satisfied when he saw how without influence on his companions, especially 
it served to benefit the fugitives. Viviana. Soothed by the stillness of all around 

“That unlucky beast!” he exclaimed.— her, she almost forgot her danger; and sur- 

“ Some fiend must have prompted me to bring rendering herself J.a the dreamy enjoyment 
her out of the stable. Would she had drowned generally experienced in contemplating such 

lry, a scene at such an hour, suffered her guzc to 
whom she hath sent to feed the fishes! Witn wander over the fair woody landscape before 
her aid. Miss Radclifle will doubtless escape, her, till it was lost in the distant moonlit.wolds. 
No mattejr. If I scoure Fattier Oldcornc, and • hTorn the train of thought nati/KTIly awuken- 
that bliick-visaged trooper in the Spanish garb, cd by this spectacle, she was roused by the 
who, I ’ll be sworn, is a secret intelligencer of shouts of the pursuers; and, glancing fearfully 
tftc pope, if not of the devil, I shall he well behind her, she beheld them hurrying swiftly 
contented. I’ll lmng them both on a gibbet along the valley they had jnst quitted. From 
higher than Hainan’s.” tho rapidity with which they were advancing. 

And muttering other threats to the sa:*7g ef- it was evident they were gaining upon them, 
'feet, he picked his way to the opposite ifhore. and Bhe was about to urge hef courser to 
Long before he reached it, the flagilives hadr greater speed, when Humphrey Chetham laid 
disappeared. But on climbing the bank, tie his hand upon the rein to check her. 
beheld them galloping swiftly across a well- ** Reserve yourself, till we gain the brow of 
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this hill,” he remarked; “and then put Zaydn has often gazed upon it, envying’the plover her 
to her mettle. We are not far from our des- wing to skim over its broad exjftnsc, it # pre- 
tination.” - sented, with its black boggy soil, striped like 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Viviana. “Where is a motley garment, with patches of grey, tuw- 
it 7" ny, and dunnish red, a singular and mysterious^ 

“ I will show it you presently,” he an- appearance. Conjecture lixes this morass as j 
swered. * . the site of a vast forest, whose innncmpriul and l 

Arrived at the summit of the high groundV Druid-haunted groves were burnt by the Ite- 
whieh they had been for some time gradually man invaders; and seeks to account lor its 
ascending, the young merchant pointed out a present condition by supposing that the charred 
vast boggy tract, about two miles oft', in the trees—still frequently found within its depths 
vale beneath them. —being left where the conflagration had placed 

“ That is our destination," he said. • I them, had choked up its brooks and springs, 

“Did I not hold it impossible you could ! and so reduced ifrto a general swamp. Dray- 


trifle with me at such a time as this,, Master ton, however, in the following lines from the 

Chetliam, 1 should say you were jesting,” re- Faerie Land, places its origin as far back as 

joined Viviana. “ The place you indicate, un- the Deluge : 

less I mistake you, is Chat Moss, the largest -, Jr( . at ci.a, Moss at my fail 

und most dimerous marsh m Lancashire. Lies full of turf ami marl, licr unctuous mineral, 

“You do not mistake rue, neither am I jest- Ami blocks as black as pitch, with boring augers 

ing. Miss Radclitle,” replied the young mer- „„ ,, , ,,, , , . , , 

. C. J ** . r l lii-rr* sit f I ic> (li'iiornl VI mill simniikM In bn ilmwn'il 


-(treat Cliat Moss at tny fall 

Lies full of turf anti marl, her unit nous mineral. 


i*’’ ‘ , - ” , There at the General Flood supposed to be drown'd, 

chant, gravely, “t hat Moss is the mark at 

which 1 aim.” But the former hypothesis appears the more 

“ If we are to cross it, we shall need a Will- j probable. A curious dcscripliyt of Chat Moss, 
o’-tlie-wisp to guide us, and some friendly elf as it appeared at the time^pC this history, is 
to make firm the ground beneath our steeds,” furnished by Camden, who terms it “ a 
rejoined Viviana, in a slightly sarcastic tone. swampy tract, of great extent, .< considerable 
“ Trust to me, and you shall traverse it in part of which was carried off in the last agd« 
safety,” said Humphrey Chatham. >v by swollen rivers, with great danger, whereby 

1 1 would sooner trust myself to the pursui- ] the rivers wore infected, and great quantities 
vantand his band, than venture upon its Ireaeh- of fish died. Instead thereof, is now a valley 
erous surface,” she replied. watered by a small stream, and many trees 

“ How is this, young sir,” interposed Guy were discovered thrown down, and lying flat, 
Fawkes, sternly. “ Is it from hcedlessncss or so that one may suppose when the ground lay 
rashness that you are about k. expost; us to neglected, and tin; waste wafer of breaks was 
this new danger ?—-which, if Miss Kadelifle , not drained off into the open valleys, or their 
judges correctly, und my own experience of j courses stopped by neglect or desolalibn, all 
such places inclines me to think she does-so, | the. lower grounds wcek turned into swamps, 
—is greater than that which now besets us.” (which we caJLwitpisrs), or into pools. II this 
“ If there is any danger, I shall be; the first was the. case,/ho wonder so many fees are 
to encounter it, lor I propose to act as guide,” lbund covered, and as it were, buried in such 
returned Humphrey Chetliam, in an offended ^places all over England, hut especially here, 
tone. “ But the treacherous character of the For the roots being loosened by too excessive 
marsh constitutes our safely. I am acquainted wet, they must necessarily fall down antj sink 


—is greater than that which now besets us.” (which we calliwitpises), or into pools. II this 
“ If there is any danger, I shall be; the first was the. case,/ho wonder so many fees are 
to encounter it, for I propose to act as guide,” lbund covered, and as it were, buried in such 
returned Humphrey Chetliam, in an offended ^places all over England, hut especially here, 
tone. “ But the treacherous character of the For the roots being loosened by too excessive 
marsh constitutes our safely. I am acquainted wet, they must necessarily fall down anij sink 
with a narrow path across it, from which the in so soft a soil. The people hereabouts search 
deviation of a foot will bring certain death. If for them with poles and spits, and alter niark- 
our pursuers attempt to follow os, their do ing the place, dig them up, and use them lor 
struction is inevitable. Miss Kadclilfe may firing, for they are like torches, equally lit to 
rest assured that I would not needlessly expose burn and to give light, which is probably owing 
so denr a life as hers. Bpt il is our best chance to the bituminous earth that surrtfhnds them. 


of safety.” 

“ Master Chatham is in the right,” observed 


the priest. “ 1 have hoard of the path he de- trees in Britain.” 


whence the common people suppose them firs, 
though Ciesar denies that there were sucli#;r 


scribes; und if he can gyide us along it, we But, though vast masses of the hog had been 
shall effectually baffle our enemies.” carried off by the Irwcll and the Mersey, as 

“I cry you mercy, sir,” sard Viviana. “I related by Camden, the general appearance of 
did not apprehend your meaning. But I now the waste,—with the exception of the valley 
thankfully resign myself to your care.” ( and the small stream,—was much the same as 

1 forwahr, then,” Tried the young Tntur- : it continued to our own time. Its surface was 
chant. And they dashed swiftly down the more broken and irregular, and black-gaping 
declivity. . chasms and pits, filled with water and slime 

Chat Moss, towards which they were hast- as dark-coloured as the turf" from which ^t 
ening, though now drained, in part cultivated, flowed, pointed out the spots where the swollen 
and traversed by the busiest and most-tre- and heaving swamp had burst, its bondage, 
quented1 oail-road in England, or the world, | Xx'arjow paths, known only to the poor lurf- 
was, within the recollection of many of the cuttdrs, and,,other labourers, who dwelt upon' 
youngest of the present generation, a dreary j ^ts borders,^und gathered fuel in the manner 
and almost impassable waste. Surveyed from j ok»ove described, intersected it at various points.' 
the heights of Dunham, whence the writer I But, as they led in many cases to dangerous 
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and deep gulfs, to dismal quagmires, and fath- 
omt<!gs pits; and, moreover, (Is the slightest 
departure from the proper track would have 
whelmed the traveller iu an oozy hid, from 
which, as from a quicksand, he would have 
vainly striven to extricate himself,— it was 
never ortissed without a guide, except by those 
familiar with its perilous courses. One pain¬ 
ful circumstance connected with the history of 
('hat. Moss romatns to he mentioned, namely, 
that liie attempt'made to cultivate it by the 
great historian, Rescue,— an attempt, since 
carried out, as has already j^een shown, with 
eoqiplete success,—ended in a result ruinous 
to the fortunes of that, highly-gifted person, 
who, up to the period of this luckless under¬ 
taking, was as prosperous as lie was meri¬ 
torious. 

By this time, the fugitives had approached 
the coniines of the marsh. Ail accident, how¬ 
ever, had just occurred, which nearly proved 
fatal to Viviaua, and, owing to the delay it oc¬ 
casioned, brought their pursuers into danger- 
mis proximity R^t.h them. In lording the Ir- 
vvell, which, from i*s devious course, they were 
again compelled to cross, about a quarter of a 
inile below Barton, her horse missed its foot¬ 
ing, and precipitated her into the rapid current. 
In another instant, she would have been borne 
away, if Guy Fawkes had not flung himself 
into the stream, and seized her before she sank, 
ller affrighted steed, having got out of its 
depth, began to swim otf, and it. required the 
utmost exertion on the'purl* of Humphrey 
Chethaiti, embarrassed as he was by the priest, 
to seciye it. In a few minutes, all was set to 
right, and Viviaua was once more placed on 
the saddle, without having sustained farther 
iiieonvenietiee than was iijca/ioned by her 
dripping apparel. Hut those few minutes, as 
lias been just stated, sufficed to bring the pur-l^ 
Suivant and his men close upon them; and, as 
thev sera milled up the . opposite hank, the 
jiliitigiug a/td shouting behind them told that 
the latter had entered the stream. 


“Yonder is Bavsnape,” exclaimed Hum¬ 
phrey Clietliam, calling Viviana’s attention to 
a ridge of .ligh ground on the borders of the 
waste. “ IJj low it lies the path by which I 
propose to enter the moss. We shall speedily 
be out of the reach of our enemies. 

^ “ The. marsh will at least hide us,” iinswer- 


t 

i 


Our pursuers are so near, that if it were less 
gloomy, they niighk hit upon the fight track. 
It will he a risk to us to proceed, but certain 
destruction to those who follow. And now 
let us make what haste we can. Every mo¬ 
ment is precious/’ 

• Tlie dreary and fast-darkening waste had 
now opened upon them in all its horrors. Far 
as the gaze could reach appeared mi immense 
expanse, Hat almost as the surface of the ocean, 
and uHiiriarked, so far as could be discerned 
in that doubtful light, by any trace of human 
footstep, or habitation. It. was a stern and 
sombre prospect, and calculated to inspire ter¬ 
ror in the stoutest bosom. What elfect it 
produced on Viviaua may he easily conjectured. 
But her nature was brave and enduring, and, 
though she trembied so violently as scarcely 
to be able to keep her seat, she gave no utter¬ 
ance to her fears. They were now skirting 
that part of the morass, since denominated, 
from the unlhrturiatc speculation already al¬ 
luded (. 0 , “ Roscoe’s Improvements.” This 
tract was the worst and most dangerous por¬ 
tion of the whole moss. Soil, slabhy, and un¬ 
substantial, its treacherous beds scarcely offer¬ 
ed secure footing to the heron that alighted 
on them. The ground shook beneath the 
fugitives as they flurried past the edge of the 
groaning and quivering marsh. The plover, 
scared from its nest, uttered its peculiar and 
pluintivo cry; the bittern shrieked; other 
night-fowl poured forth their doleful notes; 
and lhe«hull-frgg added its deep croak to the 
ominous concert. BehitnHhcm came the thun¬ 
dering tramp and loud shouts Xif their pur¬ 
suers. Guy Fawkes had judged correctly. 
Before they reached Baysnape the moon had 
withdrawn behind a rack of clouds, and it had 
become profoundly dark. Arrived at this point, 
Humphrey Chetham called to them to turn 
off to the right. . .* * 

“Follow' singly,” lie said, “and do not 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the path. The 
slightest deviation will lie fatal. Do you, sir,” 
he added to the priest, “ mount behind Guy 
Fawkes, and Vt Miss KuAdifle come next after 
me. If I should miss my way, do not stir for 
your life.” 

The-transfer ctFcctBd, the fugitives turned 
off to the right, and proceeded at a cautious 
pace along a narrow and shaking path. The 


ed Viviaua, with a shudder. “ It is a terrible 
alternative.” 

m “ Fear nothing, dear daughter,” observed 
the priest. “ The saints who have thus mar-i 
vellovisly protected us, will continue 1.o watch 
over us to the end, and will make the. path 
over yon perilous wasfe as sale as the ground , 
on which we tread.” . ! 


ground trembled so much beneath them, and 
their horses’ feet sarfk so deeply in the plasliy 
hog, that Viviaua demanded, in a tone of some 
ummsinoss, if he was sure lie had J.aken the 
right course ? 

“ 1£ I had not,” replicdWHiyjiphrgjtOhet’iam, 
“ fc'c should ere this have found our wuy to 
the bottom of the morass.” 


“ I like not the appearance of the sky," oh- j As be spoke, a floundering plunge, nccom- 
sorved f . ■'uy Fa wkes, looking uneasily upwards. : panied by a horrible and quickly-stifled cry, 
Belbro we reach the spot you have pointed told that one of their pursuers had perished 
out, the moon will be obscured. Will it be in endeavouring to follow thorn. ^ 
sjife to traverse the moss in the dark ?" “ One poor wretch is gone to his m nccount,” 

“It is our only chance,” replied •the young observed Viviaua, in a tone of commiseration, 
merchant, speaking in a. low tone, that his. t^IIuve a care !—have a care. Master Chetham, 
an Aver might not reach Viviana’s ears; “ anil lest yon share the same fate.” 
after all, the darkness may bo serviceable, i “if l can save you, I care not what be- 
3 * 
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somcs of me,” replied the young merchant. 

" Since I can ncvc:r hope to possess you, life 
lias become valueless in my eyes.” 

“ Quicken your pace, Master Chetham,” 
shouted Guy Fawkes, who brought up the 
rear. “Our pursuers have discovered the 
track, and are making towards us.” 

“ Let them do so,” replied the young mer¬ 
chant. “ They can do ns no farther injury.” 

“That is false!” cried the voice of a soldier 
from behind. And ns the words were uttered j 
a shot was fired, which, though aimed against j 
'Chetham, took effect, upon his steed. Th< 
animal staggered, and his rider had„only time 
to slide from his back when lie reeled off the 
path, and was ingulfed in the marsh. 

Hearing the plunge of the steed, the man 
fancied he hnd hit his mark, and hallooed in 
nn exulting voice to his companions. But. his 
triumph was of short duration. A hall from 
the petroncl of Guy Fawkes pierced his brain, j 
and dropping from his saddle, lie sank, toge¬ 
ther with his horse, which he dragged along 
with him into the quagmire. 

“Wuste no more shot,” cried Humphrey 
Ohethatn; “the swamp will fight our battles 
for us. Though I grieve for the loss of my 
faithful horse, 1 may be letter able to guide 
you on foot.” 

With this, he seized Viviana’s bridle, and 
drew her steed along at a quick pace, but 
with the greatest caution. As they proceeded, 
a light, like that of a lantern was seen to rise 
from the earth, and approachhern. 

“ Heaven be praised !” exclaimed Viviana. 

“ Some one has heard us, and is hastening to 
our assistance.” 

“Not so,” replied Humphrey Chetham. 
“The light you behold is an ignis fatvus. 
Wore you to trust, yourself to its delusive 
gleam, it would lead you to the most danger,, 
ous parts of the moss.” 

And, as if to exhibit its real character, the 
little dame, which hitherto had burnt ns 
brightly and steadily as a wax-candle, sud¬ 
denly appeared to dilate, and assiwning a purple 
tinge, emitted a shower of sparks, and then 
flitted rapidly over the plain. 

“ Woe to him thnt follows it!” cried Ilum- : 
phrey Chetham. j 

“ It. has a strange unearthly look,” observed , 
Viviana, crossing herself. “ I have much dif- j 
Acuity in persuading myself it is not the work ! 
of some malignant sprite.” | 

“It is only an exhalation of the marsh,” | 
refilled Chetham. “ But, see! others are at i 
hand.” 

Their .qvproacb, h.deed, seemed to have dis¬ 
turbed all the weird children of the waste., 
Lights w.ere seen trooping towards thoi 
every direction; sometimes stopping, some¬ 
times rising in the air,—now’ contracting, now 
expanding, and when within a few yards of 
the trqyellcrs, retreating with ineonceivae'e 
swiflnesst 

“It is a marvellous and incomprehensibly 
spectacle,” remarked Viviana. 

“ The common folk hereabouts affirm that 
these Jack-o’-lanterns, as they term them, al¬ 


ways appear in greater numbers when some 
direful catastrophe is about to take plane,” re¬ 
joined the young merchant. t 

“ Heaven avert it from us!” ejaculated Vi- 

“ It is an idle superstition,” returned Chet¬ 
ham. “ But we must now’ keep silence,”.he 
continued, lowering his voice, and slopping 
near the charred stump of a tree, left, it would 
seem, as a mark. “The road turns here. 
And, unless our pursuers know ity we shall 
now quit them for ever. We must not let a 
ound betray lihe course we are about to 
take.” • 

Having turned this dangerous corner in 
safety, and conducted his companions as noise¬ 
lessly as possible fin- a few yards along the 
eross path, which being much narrower, wois 
consequently more perilous than the first, 
Humphrey Chetham stood still, and, imposing 
silence upon the others, listened to the ap¬ 
proach of their pursuers. His prediction wiih 
speedily and terribly verilie/i. Hearing the 
movement in advance, but .Vnahle to discover 
the course taken by the fugitives, the unfortu¬ 
nate soldiers, fearful of losing their prey, quick¬ 
ened their pae.e, in the expectation of instunljf' 
overtaking them. They were fatally unde¬ 
ceived. Four only of" their t nutuber, besides 
their leader, remained,—two having perished 
in the manner heretofore described. The first 
of these, disregarding the caution of his com¬ 
rade, laughingly urged his horse into a gallop, 
and, on passing the mark, sunk as it' by ma¬ 
gic, and before he could utter a single warning 
cry, into the depths of .lie morass. His dis¬ 
appearance was so instantaneous, ttiat the next, 
in order, thoqgh , he heard the sullen plunge, 
was unable to draw’ in the rein, ni.d was like¬ 
wise ingulfed. A third followed ; and a fourth, 
in his efforts to avoid their fate, backed his 
steed over the slippery edge, of the path. Only 
one now remained. This was tly: pursuivant, 
who, with the prudence that characterised all 
his proceedings had followed in the rear. He 
was so dreadfully frightened, that, adding his 
shrieks to those of his attendants, he shouted 
to the fugitives, imploring assistance in the 
most, pifeous terms, and promising never again 
to molest them, if they would guide him to a 
place of safety. But his cries were wliollv 
unheeded. And he perhaps endured in those 
few minutes of agony as much suffering as he 
had inflicted on the numerous victims of his 
barlinrity. It was indeed an appalling nn. 
merit. Three of the wretched men had not 
yet sunk, but were floundering about in the 
sw’unip, and shrieking,.for help. The horses 
as much terrified as their riders, added their 
piercing cries to Ihe half-suffocated yells of 
their riders. And, as if to make the seme 
more ghastly* myriads of dancing lights flitted 
towards them, and throwing nn unearthly 
glimmer over this part of the morass, fully 
revealed their struggling figures. Moved by 
compassion for the [>oor wretches, Viviana im¬ 
plored Humphrey Chetham to assist them; 
and finding him immoveable, she appealed to 
Guy Fawkes. 
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• 

“ They arc beyond ull human aid,” the latter 

replied 

“ Heflven have mercy on tlieir souls !” eja¬ 
culated the priest. “ l’ray for them, dear daugh¬ 
ter. Pray heartily, ns 1 am about to do.” Arid 
he recited in an audible voice the Romish for¬ 
mula of supplication for those in extremis. 

. Averting her gaze from the spectacle, Vivi¬ 
ana joined fervently in the prayer. 

By this time, two.of*tho stragglers lard dis¬ 
appeared. The third, having freed himself 
Trout his horse, contrived for some moments, 
during which he uttered the most frightful 
cries, to keep his head above th$ swamp. IJis 
efforts were tremendous, but unavailing; and 
served only to accelerate his fate. Making a 
last. desjterale plunge towards the hank where 
the fugitives were standing, he sank above the 
chin. The expression of his face, shown by 
the ghastly glimmer of the fen-fires, as he was 
gradually swallowed up, was horrible. 

“ Requiem aiternam dom eis, Domine cried 
the priest. 

‘All is over,said Humphrey Ghetliani, 
taking the bridle of J/iviana’s steed, and lead¬ 
ing her onwards. “ We are free from our pur¬ 
suers." 

-A There is one left,” she cried, casting a look 
backv 

“ it is the pursuivant,” ref timed GuJ Fawkes, 
sternly. “ He is within shot,” lie added, draw¬ 
ing bis petrotiel. 

“Oh, no—no!—in pity spare him!” cried 
Viviana. “Too many lives have been sacri¬ 
ficed alre:y!y.” 

“ lie is the cause of all the mischief," said 
Guv Fawkes, unwillingly replacing the petro- 
el in his licit, “and may live to injure you 
and your father.” • 

“I will hope not,” rejoined Viviana; “but, 
spare him !—oh, spare him.” 

V Be it. as you please,” replied Guy Fawkes. 
“The. marsh, 1 trust, will not be so merciful.” 

\Vith,lhis, ihey slowly resumed their pro¬ 
gress. On bearing their departure, the pur¬ 
suivant renewed his cries in a more piteous 
tone than ever: but, in spite of the entreulies 
of Viviana, i othing could induce her compa¬ 
nions to lend him assistance. 

For .some ft me, they proceeded in stlence, 
and without accident. As they advanced, the 
dtd'icultics of the path increased, and it was 
fortunate that the moon, emerging front the 
clouds in which, up to this moment, she had 
been shrouded, enabled them to steer tlieir 
cfltrse in safety. At length, after a tedious 
and toilsome march for nearly half a milts the 
looting became uiore secure; the road widen¬ 
ed ; and they, were able 4o quicken their pace. 
Anothc’ half mile landed them upon the west¬ 
ern bank of the morass. Viviana’s first im- 
pulsff* was to give thanks to Heaven for their 
deliverance; nor did she omit in her prayer a 


supplication for the unfortunate beings who 
had perished. 

Arrived at the point now known as Rawson 
, Nook, they entered a lane, ami proceeded to- 
I wards Astley Green, where perceiving a cluster 
i of thatched cottages among the trees, they 
knocked at the door of the first, and speedily 
obtained admittance from its inmates—a tnii- 
eultcr and his wile. The man conveyed tlieir 
steeds to a neighbouring barn, while the good 
dame offered Viviana sueli accommodation and 
refrcslnnjnt us her humble dwelling afforded. 
Here they tufried till the following evening, us 
much to recruit Miss Itadclilfe’s strength, as 
for security. 

At the young merchant’s request, the turf 
cutter went in the course of the day to sec 
what had become of the pursuivant. He was 
nowhere to he found. But he adhidcntully 
learnt from another hind, who followed the 
same occupation as himself that a person an¬ 
swering to the officer’s description had been 
seen to etnerge from the moss near Buysnape 
at daybreak, ami take the road towards Man¬ 
chester. < )f tho'ujgjgl^iiiutu soldiers nothing 
hut a KtcS$kj&.#<f a pike, which the man 
| brought away with him, could la; discovered. 

After^nnch debate, it was decided that tlieir 
safest plan would lie to proceed to Manchester, 
where Humphrey Gliclham undertook to pro¬ 
cure them sale lodgings at the Seven Stars,— 
an excellent hostel, kept by a worthy widow, 
who, he affirmed, would do anything to servo 
him. Accordingly, they jet out at night¬ 
fall,—Viviana taking her place hglbrc Guy 
Fawkes, and relinquishing Zuyda to the young 
merchant and the priest. Shaping tlieir course 
through Won-ley, hy Montou Green and Pen¬ 
dleton, they arrived in about an hour within 
sight, outlie town, which then—not a tithe of 
Represent size, and unpolluted. Ivy the smoky 
atmosphere in which it is* now constantly 
| enveloped,—was not without some pretension!! 
j to a picturesque appearance. Grossing Sal- 
! ford Bridge, they mounted Smithy Bank, as it 
i was then termini, and pro*Reding along Gat- 
i eaton Street and Hanging Ditch, struck info 
! Whittling (now Withy) Grove, at the right of 
j which, just where a few* houses were begin- 
I ning to straggle up Slmde Hill, stood, and 
still stands, the comfortable hostel %f the Seven 
Stars. Hen: they stopped, and were warmly 
welcomed by its biixoi*> mistress, Dame Sut¬ 
cliffe. Mutiled in Guv Fawkes’s cloak, the 
Igiest^gained the chamber to which he was 
i ushered unobserved. And Dame Sbtelitfe, 
though her Protestant not bins were a little 
scandalized at her dwelling hffing made the 
| sanctuary of a Popish priest, promised, at the 
"instance of Master Ghethum, whoni.she knew 
j to be no favourer of idolatry in a general way, 

; to be answerable for his safety. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIIE DISINTERMENT. 

• 

Having scon every attention that circum- “ Is that Doctor Dec ?” cried Guy Fawkes, 
stances would admit shown to Viviana by the in astonishment , 

hostess, — who, as soon as she discovered that “ It. is,” replied the young merchant; “ and 
she had the daughter of Sir WilliaCh Rad- the other in the Polish cap is the no less ccle- 
cliffe of Ordsall under her roof, bpstiifcd her- brated Edward Kelley, the doctor’s assistant, 
self in right earnest tor her accommodation,'— or os he is ordinarily termed, his seer.” 
HumphreyChethain,notwithstanding the late- “They have entered the churchyard,” re¬ 
new; of the hour,-—it was past midnight,—ex- marked Guy Fawkes. “I will follow them.” 
pressed his determination to walk to his rcsi- “I would not advise you to do so,” rejoined 
deuce at Grurnpsall, to put an end to any ' the other. “Strange tales are trtld of them, 
apprehension which might be entertained by You may witness that which it is not sale to 
the household at his prolonged absence. With look 

this viewj be set iorlli: and Guy Fawkes, who The caution, however, was unheeded. Guy 
seemed to lie meditating some project which Fawkes had already disappeared, and the 
he waB unwilling to disclose to the others, young merchant, shrugging lii.s shoulders, 
quitted the hostel with him, bidding the chain- proceeded on bis way towards Hunt’s Hank, 
borlain sit up for him, as he should speedily On gaining the churchyard, Guy Fawkes 
return. They hud not gone far when he in perceived the warden and his companion 
quirod the nearest way to tthe. Collegiate creeping stealthily hciiea h the shadow of.. 
Church, and was answered that they were wall in the direction of a low fabric, wliiyh 
then proceeding towards jt, and in\i few mo- J apjiearcd to he a bone-house, or charnel, situa- 
ments should arrive at its walls, flc next j ted at the north-western extremity of the 
asked the young merchant whether lie could . church. Before this building grew n black 
inform him which part of the churchyard was | and stunted yew-tree. Arrived at it, they 
allotted to criminals. Humphrey Chclliain paused, and looked round to see whether they 
was somewhat surprised by the question, but were observed. They did not, however, notice 
replied, “At the north-west, lyiar the eliarnel;” Guy Fawkes, who had concealed himself lie- 
adding,* 1 1 shall pass within a short distance hind a buttress. Kelley then unlocked the 
of the spot, and will point it out to you.” door of the charnel, an J brought out c pickaxe 

Entering Fennel Street, at the end of which and mattock. Having dive, led himself of his 
stood an ancient cross, they soon came in cloak, he proceeded to sl/ovel out the mould 
sight of the church. The moon was shining from a new-made grave at a little distance 
brightly, and silvered its massive square lower, from the building. Doctor Dee stood by, and 
its battlements, pinnacles, buttresses, and nolj e held the lantern for his assistant. Determined 
eastern winder/, with its gorgeous tracery, to watch their proceedings, Guy Fawkes crept. 
While Guy Fawkes paused for a moment to towards the yew-tree, behind which he en- 
contcinplate this reverend and beautiful struo- i sconced himself. Kelley, meanwhile, Con- 
lure, two venerable personages, having long i tinned to pi” his spade with a vigour that 
snowy beards, and^ wrapped in, flowing man- ! seemed almost iricompn hensihle in one so f'ur- 
llos edged with sable fur, passed the end of j stricken in years, ami of such infirm appear- 
the street. One of them carried a lantern, j ance. At length, he paused, and kneeling 
though it. was wholly needless, as it, was bright! within, the shallow grave, endeavoured to drag 
as day, and as they glided stealthily along, j something from it. Doctor Dee knelt to as- 
tbere was something so mysterious in their j sist. him. After some exertion, they drew forth 
manner, that it greatly excited the curiosity j the corpse of a female, which had been inler- 
of Guy Fawkes' who inquired from his com- red without coffin, and apparently in the liubili- 
panion if he knew who they were. ments worn during life. A horrible suspicion 

“The foremost is thoSwarden of Munches- crossed Guy Fawkes. Resolving to satisfy 1 s 
ter, tluv famous Doctor Dec," replied iiurn- doubts at once, he rushed forward, and beheld 
plirey Chctham, “ divine, mathematician, as- in the ghastly lineaments of the dead the fea- 
trologery-*— ami, if 1 report Bpcaks truly, 4 con- hires of the unfbrtungte prophetess, Elizabeth 
juror.” Orton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DOCTOR. DEE. 

“ How now, ye impious violators of the * “Set me free and I will instantly dc- 
I6mb ! ye worse than famine-stricken part.” 

wolves, that rake up the dead in church- “ Will you swear never to divulge what 
yards!” cried Guy Fawkes, in a voice of you have seen!” demanded Dee, pausing, 
thunder, to Doctor Dee and his companion; “ Solemnly,” he replied, 
who, startled by his sudden appearance, “ I tvill. trust you then,” rejoined the 
dropped the body, and retreated to a short Doctor;—“ the rather that your presence 
distance. “ What devilish rites are ye j interfere* with my purpose.” 
about to enact, that ye thus profane the Taking a handful of loose earth from an 
sanctity of the grave!” adjoining grave, and muttering a few 

“And who art thou that darest thus to words, that sounded like a charm, he 
interrupt US' 1 ” demanded Doctor Dee, scattered it. over Fawkes. Tb» spell was 
sternly. instantly broken. A leaden weight seem- 

“ It matters not,” rejoined Fawkes, ed to be removed from his limbs. His 
striding towards them. “.Suffice it you j joints regained their suppleness, and with 
are both known to me. You, John Dee, i a convhlsive start, like that by which a 
warden of Manchester, who deserve to be dreamer easts off a nightmare, he was 
burnt at the stakelfor your damnable prac- liberated from his preternatural thraldom, 
tices, rather than hold the sacred office you “And now begone!” cried Doctor Dee, 
ljjl; arid you, Edward Kelley, his asso- authoritatively. 

ciale, who boast of familiar intercourse “Suffer me t.ft tarry with you a few 
with demons, end, unless fame Relies you, moments,” said Gny Fawkes in a defe- 
have purchased the intimacy at the price of rential tone. “Heretofore, I will freely 
your soul’s salvation. 1 know you both, admit., I regarded you as an impostor, hut 
1 know, also, whose body you have dis- now I am convinced you are deeply skill- 
interred—it. is that of ‘the .ill-fated pro- j ed iri the? ocoulf sciences, and would fain 
phetoss*Elizabeth Orton. And, if you do | consult, you on the futuriV" 
not ius'antly restore it to the grave whenc I have already said that yotTr presence 

you have, snatched it, I will denounce you troubles mo,” replied Doctor Dee. “ Hut 
to the authorities 4 >f tire town.’ if you will tq call upon me at the College 

1 Knowing thus much, yftu should ' mow to-morrow, it may he, I will give you lur- 
still more,”retorted Doctor Dee, “namely, tlier proofs of my skill.” 
tljat I am not to he lightly provoked. You ^ “ Why not now, reverend sir!” urged 
have no power to quit the churchyard— Fawkes. “The question 1 would ask is 
miy, qpt so much as to move a limb with- better suited to this dismal spot, and 
out my permission.” witching hour, than to daylight, and the 

As he spoke, he drew from beneath his walls of you^ study.” 
cloak, a small phial, the contents of which “Indeed!” exelaiineff Dee. “Your 
he sprinkled over the. intruder. lt,s effect name!” 

was wonderful and instantaneous. The “ Guy Fawkes,” replied the other, 
limbs*of Gny Fawkes stiffened where he “Guy Fawkes!” echoed the Doctor, 
jtfood. 11 is hand remained immovably starting. “ Nay, then, 1 goes* the nature 
nxed upon the pommel of his sword, and he of the question you would ask.” 
seemed transformed into a marble statue. “Am I then known to you, reverend 
“ You will henceforth acknowledge and sir!” inquired Fawkes uneasily. 

Aspect my power,” lie continued. “Were * “As well as to yourself—nay, fetter,” 
it my pleasure, I could bury you twenty answered the Doctor. “ Bring the lantern 
fathoms deep in the earth beneath our hither,JCelley,” he continued, addressing 
feet; or, by. invoking‘certain spirits, con- his Companion. “ Look!” he added, ele- 
vey you to the summit of yon lofty Lvating the light so as to throw it upon the 
tower,” pointing to the church, “and countenance of Fawkes. “It ft the very 
liurl you from it headlong. Hut l content face—the bronzed and strongly-marked 
myself with depriving you of motion, features—the fierce black eye—the iron 
and leave you in possession of sight and frame, and foreign garb of the figure we 
speech, that you may endure thg torture beheld in the show-stone.” * 

of witnessing what you cannot ptevent.” 11 is,” replied Kelley. “I could have 
■Sg saying, he was about to return to the singled him out amid a thousand. He 
corpse with Kelley, when Guy Fawkes looked thus as we tracked his perilous 
exclaimed in a hollow vojee, course, with his three companions, tha 
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priest, Chetbam, and Yiviana Radcliffe, 
across Ohfit Moss.” 

“ How have yon leantt this'!” cried Guy 
Fawkes, in amazement. 

“ By the art which reveals all things,” 
answered Kelley. 

“In proof that your thoughts are known 
to tne,” observed Dee, “ I will tell you the 
inquiry you would make before it is ut¬ 
tered. You would learn •whether the en¬ 
terprise on which you are engagetl, will 
succeed.” . " 

“ I would,” replied Fawkes. 

“Yet more,” continued the. Doctor. 
“ I am aware of the nature of the plot, and 
could name to you ail connected with it.” 

“Your power is, indeed, wonderful,” 
rejoined Fawkes, in an altered tone. “ But 
will you give me the information I re¬ 
quire’!” 

“Hum!” muttered the Doctor. 

“ I am too poor to purchase it,” pro¬ 
ceeded Fawkes, “unless a relic which I 
have brought from Spain lias any value in 
your eyes.” 

“Tush!” exclaimed Dee, angrily. “Do 
you suppose I ant a common juggler, and 
practice my art for gain!” 

“ By no means, reverend sir,” said 
Fawkes. “ But I would not willingly 
put you to trouble without evincing my 
gratitude.” 

“ Well then,”' replied the Doctor, “ 1 
will not refuso your request. And yet 1 
would caution you to beware how you pry 
into the future. You may repent your 
rashness when it is too late.” 

‘I have no fear,” rejoined Fawkes. 
“Let me know the worst.” 

“ Enough,” said Dee. “ And now 
listen to me. That carcase having been 
placed in the ground without the holy rites 
of burial being duly performed, l have 
power ovpr it. Knd, as the witch of En- 
dor called up Samuel, as is recorded in 
Holy Writ—as Krichtho raised up a corpse 
to reveal to Sextus Fotnpeius the event of 
the Pharsplian war—as Elisha breathed 
life into the nostrils of the Shnnainite’s 
son—as Alcestis wa%invoked by Hercules 
—and as the dead maidwas brought back 
to life by Apollonius Tnyaneus—so, I, by 
certain powerful incantations, will allure 
the soul of the prophetess for asliqrt space 
to its former tenement, and compel it to 
answer my questions. Dare you be pre¬ 
sent at this ceremony!” 

“ I dare,” replied Fawkes. 

** Follow me, then,” said Dee. “You 
will need all your courage.” 

Muttering a hasty prayer, and secretly 
crossing himself, Guy Fawkes strode after 
him towards the grave. By the Doctor’s 
directions, he, with some reluctance, as¬ 
sisted Kelley to raise the corpse, and con¬ 


vey it to the charnel. Dee followed, bear¬ 
ing the lantern; and, on enterirfg the build¬ 
ing, closed, arid fastened the door. •' 

The chamber in which Guy Fawkes 
found himself was in perfect keeping with 
the horrible ceremonial about to he per¬ 
formed. In one corner lay a mouldering 
heap of skulls, hones, and other fragments 
of mortality; in the other a pile of broken 
coffins, emptied of their tenants, and reared 
on end. But what chiefly attraeted his 
attention, was a ghastly collection of hu¬ 
man limbs, blackened with pitch, girded 
round with iron hoops, and hung, like 
meat in a shambles, against the wall. 
There were two heads, and, though the 
features were scarcely distinguishable 
owing to the liquid with which they were 
saturated, they still retained a terrific ex¬ 
pression of agony. Seeing his attention 
directed to these revolting objects, Kelley 
informed him that they were the quarters 
of the two priests who had recently been 
put to death, which hfcd been left there 
previously to being placet: on the church- 
gates. The implements, and some pqrt 
of the attire used by the executioner in his 
butcherly-office, were scattered ab”Ut, and 
mixed with the tools of the sexton; while- 
in the centre of the room stood a large 
wooden frame supported by trestles. On 
this frame, stained with blood, and smear¬ 
ed with pitch, showing the purpose to 
which it had been recently put, t-lje body 
was placed. This done. Doctor Dee set 
down the lantern beside it. And, as the 
light fell upon its livid features, sullied 
with earth, and exhibiting traces of decay, 
Guy Fawkes was so appalled by the sight 
that he half repented of what he had un¬ 
dertaken. 

Noticing t.is irresolution, Doctor Doe 
said, “ You may yet retire if you think 
proper!” 

“ No,” replied Fawkes, firmly. “I will 
go through with it.” , 

“It is well,” replied the Doctor. And 
he extinguished the light. 

An awful silence now ensued, broken 
only by a low mnrtnur from Doctor Dee, 
who appeared to be reciting an incantation. 
As he proceeded, his tones became loudPr, 
and his accents those of command. Sud¬ 
denly, he paused, and seemed to await a 
response. But as none was made, greatly 
to the disappointment of Guy Fawkes, 
whose curiosity, notwithstanding his fears, 
was raised to the highest pitch, he cried, 
“ Blood is wanting to complete the charm,” 

“If that is all, I will speedily supply the 
deficiency,” replied Guy Fawkes. And, 
drawing his rapier, he bared his left arm, 
and pricked it deeply with the point of the 
weapon. 

“ I bleed now,” lie cried. 
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* “ Sprinkle the corpse with the ruddy am now engaged for the advantage of the 
cutrent,” said Doctor Dee* Roman Oathoiic.Church will prosper?” 

Your commands are obeyed,” replied “Thou art mistaken. Gny Fawkes,” 
Fawkes. “ 1 have placed my hand on its returned the corpse. “ That scheme is not 
breast, and the blood is flowing upon it.” for the advantage of thy Church.” 

Upon this, the Doctor began to muttet “ I will not fiause to inquire wherefore,” 
an indentation in a louder and more autho- (•continued Fawkes. “ But, grant that the 
ritative tone than before. Presently, Kelley means are violent and wrongful, will the 
added bis voice, qjrul they both joined in a end be. successful?” 

sort of chorus,"hut a jargon wholly unin- “ 'J'he end will be death,” replied the 
telligible to Guy Fawkes. corpse. 

AH at once a blue flame appeared above “To fchc tyrant—to the oppressors?” 
their heads, and, slowly descending, set- demanded Fawkes. 

tied upon the brow' of the corpse, lighting “ Ttf theconspirators,” was the answer, 
up the sunken cavities of the eyes, and the “ Ha!” ejaculated Fawkes, 

discolored and distorted features. “ Proceed, if you have, aught more to 

“The charm works,” shouted Doctor ask,” cried Doctor Dec. “The flame is 

Dee. expiring.” * 

“ She moves? she moves!” exclaimed “Shall we restore the fallen religion?” 
Guy Fawkes. “She is alive.” demanded Fawkes. 

“ Take off your hand,” cried the Doctor, But before the words could he pro- 
“ or mischief may befall you.” And he nounced the light vanished, and a heavy 
again continued his incantation. sound was heard as of the body falling on 

“ Down on yo*ir knees!” he exclaimed, the frame, 
at length, in a terrible voice. “ The spir- “ It is over,” said Doctor Dee. 
it is at hand.” “Can you not summon her again?” 

There was a rushing sound, and a stream askc*l Fawkes,’in a tone of deep disap- 
of dazzling*lightning shot flown upon poinlment. “I had other questions to 
the corpse, which emitted a hollow groan. 

Jn obedience to the Doctor’s commands, “Impossible,”replied tbe Doctor. “The 
Guy Faw kes had prostrated himself on tin spirit is fled, asd wtl? iibt be recalled, 
ground, but he kept his *gaze steadily We must now Cominjf tbe body to the 
fixed oh the body, which to his infinite as- earth. And this tifttd it shgll be more 
tonishuient, slowly arose, until it. stood decently interred, 1 * 

erect upon the frame. 'I'bere it remained “My curiosity Is excited—not satis- 
perfecliy motionless, with the arms close fled,” said Guy Fawkes. “Would it 
to the sid*;s, and the hahilinients torn and were to occur again!” 
dishevelled. The blue light still retained, “It is ever thus,” replied Doctor Dee. 
its position upon the brow, and communi- “ We seek to know that ff hich is inter¬ 
ested a horrible glimmer to tbe features, dieted—and quench our thirst at a foun- 
Thc spectacle was so dreadful that Guy tain which only inflames our curiosity the 
Fawkes would fain have averted his eves, more. Be warned, my son. You are 
but lie w as unable to do so. Doctor Dee embarked on a perilous enterprise, and, if 
and bis companion, meanwhile, continued you pursue it, it will lead you to certain 
their invocations, until, as it seemed to destruction.” 

Fawkes, ike lips of the corpse moved, and “1 cannot retreat,” rejoined Fawkes, 
an awful voice exclaimed, “Why have “ and w’ouhl not if 1 could. 1 arn bound 
^ou called me?” by an oath too terrible to be broken.” 

“Daughter!” replied Doctor Dee, ris- “1 will absolve you of your oath, my 
ing, “ in life thou wert endowed with the son,” said Doctor Doe eagerly, 
gift of prophecy. In the grave, that which “You cannot, reverend sir,” replied 
is to come must be revealed to thee. We*| Fawkes. “ By no sophistry could I clear 
would question thee.” my conscience of the ties imposed upon 

“ Speak, and I will answer,” replied the it. J*havo sworn nevi* updesist from tins' 
corpse. • * execution of this scheme, unless those 

“Interrogate her, my son,” said Dee? engaged in it shall give me Iqpve. Nay, 
addressing Fawkes, “and be brief, for the so resolved am I, that if 1 stood alone I 
time is short. So long only as that flame would go on.” 

burns have 1 power over her.” As he spoke a deep groan issued from 

“ Spirit of Elizabeth Orton,” cried Guy the corpse. % 

Fawkes, “ if indeed thou standest before “You are again warned, my son,” said 
me, and some demon hath not entered thy i/eo. 

frame to delude rue— by all that is holy*, “ Come forth,” said Guy Fawkes, 
and by every blessed saint, I adjure thee rushing towards the door and throwing it 
to tell me whether the scheme on which I open. “ This place stifles me.” 
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The night has already been described [ the Doctor turned to Fawkes, and bidding 
as bright arid beautiful, before him stood him farewell, observed, * . 

the Collegiate bathed in moonlight. He “If you are wise, my son, you A?ill 
gazed abstractedly at this venerable struc- profit by the awful warning you have this 
ture for a few moments, and then returned night received.” 

to the charnel, where he' found Doctor ' “ Before we part, reverend siT,” replied 
Dee and Kelley employed in placing the*Fawkes, “I would ask if you kriow of 
body of the prophetess in a coffin, which other means whereby an insight may be 
they had taken from the pile in the corner, obtained into the future!” 

He immediately proffered his assistance, “Many, my son,” replied Dee. “I 
and in a short space the task was ^com- have a magic glass, in which, with due 
pleted. The coffin was then borne to- J preparation, you may behold exact repre¬ 
wards the grave, at the edge of which it j scntations of coining events, I am now 
was laid while the burial-service Was re- j returning to the college, and if you will 
cited by Doctor Dee. This ended, it was accompany me, I will show it you. 
lowered into its shallow resting-place, and The offer was eagerly accepted, and the 
speedily covered with earth. party quitted the churchyard. 

When all Vas ready for their departure, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAGIC GLASS. 


The old College of Manchester occupied, remarkable/or the excellence of its fish— 
as is well known, the site of the existing and constructed entirely of none, the old 
structure, called—-after the benevolent in- College had then, and still has to a certain 
dividual by whom tlaat admirable charity extent, a venerable and monastic appear- 
was founded, and whom we have ven- ance. During Dee’s occupation of it, it 
lured to introduce* in this history—the became a sort of weird abode in the eyes 
Chatham Hospital. Much, indeed, of of the vulgar, and many a timoroifs look 
the ancient building remains; for though was cast at it by those who walked at 
it was considerably repaired and enlarged, eventide on the opposite bank of the Irk. 
being “very ruinous and in great decay,” Sometimes the curiosity of the watchers 
at the time of its purchase in 1(551, by the was rewarded by beholding a lew sparks 
feoffees under Humphrey Chetham’s will, r issue from the chimney, and now and 
from the sequefstrators of the earl of Der- then, the red reflection of a fire might he 
by’s estates, still the general character of discerned through the window. But geu- 
the fabric has been preserved, and several orally nothing could be perceived, arvl the 
of its chambers retained. Originally built j building seemed as dark and mysterious 
on the foundation qf a manor-house deno- as its occupant. 

initiated The Baron’s Hall—the abode of One night, however, a loud explosion 
the Crelleys and the Do la VVarrs,lords of took place—so bind, indeed, that it shook 
Manchester— the College, continued to be the whole pile to its foundation* dislodged 
used as the residence of the warden and one or two of the chimneys, and over- 
fell ows of the"Collegiate Church until the i threw an old wall, the stones of widely 
reigu of Edward the First, when that body | rolled into the river beneath. Alarmed by 


was dissolved. On the accession, how- • the concussion, the inhabitants of Hunt’s 
ever, of Mary, the College was re-estab- bank rushed forth, and saw, to their great 
lished; lr.it the residence of the ecclesias- 'alarm, that the wing of the College oc- % 
tical body being removed to a house in . copied by Doctor Dee was in flames. 
Deansgate, the'bunding was allowed to | Though many of them attributed the 
become extremely dilapidated, and was i,circumstance to supernatural agency, and 
used partly,as a prison for recusants and J were fully persuaded that the enemy of 
other offenders, and partly as a magazine j mankind was at that instant bearing /iff 


for powder. In this state Doctor Dee j his prey in the persons of tho conjuror 
found it when he succeeded to the warden- and his assistant, and refused to interfere 


ship in J595, and preferring it, notwith- to stop tho conflagration; others more 
standing its ruinous condition, to the humane, and less superstitious, hastened 
house appointed for him elsewhere, toolc to lend their aid to extinguish the flames, 
up his abode in it. On reaching the College they could 

Situated on a high rock, overhanging scarcely credit their senses on finding 
tho river Irk—af that time a clear stream, that there was no .appearance of fire; and 
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they wer c met by the Doctor and his com- to Mortlake, where he gathered together a 
ptyiion at the gates, who informed them vast library, comprising the rarest and 
that their presence was unnecessary, as all most curious works on all sciences, toge- 
danger was over. From that night Doctor ther with a large collection of manuscripts. 
Dee’s reputation as a wizard was firmly While thug living in retirement, he was 
established. a sought out by Edward Kelley, a native of 

• At the period of this history, Doctor Worcestershire, who represented himself 
Dee was last verging on eighty, having as in possession of an old book of magic, 
passed a long life in severe and abstruse containing forms of invocation, by which 
study. He had travelled much, bad visit- spirits might be summoned and controlled, 
cd most of the foreign courts, where he as well as a ball of ivory, found in the 
was generally well received, and was pro- tomb of a bishop who had made great 
fouudly versed in mathematics, astronomy, progress in hermetic philosophy, which 
the then popular science of judicial astro- was tilled with the powder of projection, 
logy, and other occult learning. So ac- These treasures Kelley offered to place in 
curate Were his calcinations esteemed, that the hands of the Doctor on certain eoridi- 
he was universally consulted as an oracle, tions, which were irnmediattjjy acquiesced 
For some time he resided in Germany, in, and thenceforth, Kelley became a eon- 
where he was invited by the Emperor slant inmate in his house, and an assistant 
Charles the Fifth, and retained by his in all his practices. Shortly afterwards 
brother and successor, Fcrdinando. He they .were joined by a Polish nobleman, 
next went to Louvain, where his reputa- Albert de’ Laski, Palatine of Suabia, 
tion had preceded him; and from thence whom they accompanied to Prague, at the 
to Paris, where he lectured at the schools instance of the Emperor Rodolph the 
on geometry, and was offered a professor- Second, who desired to be initiated into 
' ship of the university, but declined it. their mysteries. Their reception at this 
On his return to England in U>51, be was court was not such as to induce a long 
appointed one of the instructors of the sojourn at it; and Dee having been warn- 
youlbful monarch Edward the Sixth, who i «d’ by his familiar spirits to sell his effects 
presented him with an annual pension of and depart, complied with the intimation 
a hundred marks. This he was permitted and removed to Poland. The same fate 
to cojnmute for the reefory of Upton- attended hifh here. .The nuncio of the 
npon-Sovorn, which lie retained until the Pope denounced him as a sorcerer, and 
accession of Mary,' when being charged demanded that he should be delivered up 
with devising lief Majesty’s destruction to the Inquisition; this was refused by the 
by cnchimtmerfts—certain waxen images monarch; but Don and his companion 
oi the Queen having been found within were banished from his dominions, and 
his abode—he was thrown into prison* compelled to fly to Bohcipia, where they 
‘rigorously treated, and kept in durance for took refuge in the eaffllc of Trehona, be- 
a long period. jLj\t length, from want of longing to Count Rosenberg. Shortly 
‘sulllbienl proof against him he was Ii.be- after this, Dee and Kelley separated, the 
rated. magical instruments being delivered to the 

Dee shared the common fate of all as- former, who bent hisscourse homewards, 
trologers; he was alternately honored and and on his arrival in London was warmly 
disgraced. His next, patron was Lord welcomed by the queen. During his ab- 
Rohert Dudley (afterwards Ear! of Lei- senoe, his house fit Mortlake had been 
cester) who, it is well known, was a firm broken open by the populace, under the 
• believer in the superstitious arts to which pretence of its being the abode of tyvizard, 
Dec was addicted, and by whom he was and rifled of its valuable library and 
employed, on the accession of Elizabeth, manuscripts—a less severely felt by the 
to erect a scheme to ascertain the best Doctor. Some, years were now passed by 
day for her coronation. His predictiofi D?te in great destitution, duringfwhich he 
was so fortunate that it procured him the prosecuted his studies with the same 
favor of the Quoqfi, from whom he re- a»dor as before, untiT aT length in 1595, 
ceived many marks of regard. As it js when he was turned seventy, fortune 
not needful to follow him through his again smiled upon him, and* he was ap- 
vfcrious wanderings, it may be sufficient to pointed to the wardenship of the College 
•mention, that in 1564 he proceeded to at Manchester, whither he repaired, and 
Germany on a visit to the Emperor Maxi- was installed in great pomp, 
milian, to whom he dedicated bis “Motion But his residence in this plac« was not 
'Ilieroglyphica;'' that in 1571 hff fell griev- destined to be a tranquil one. His repu- 
ously sick in Lorrain, whither* two phy- talion as a dealer in the black art had pre- 
sicians were despatched to his aid by ceded him, and rendered him obnoxious 
Elizabeth; and that on his recovery he to the clergy, with whoip he had constant 
returned to his own Country, and retired disputes, and a feud subsisted between 
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him and the fellows of his church. It 
has already oeen mentioned that he re¬ 
fused to occupy the house allotted him, 
'but preferred taking up his quarters in the 
old dilapidated college. Various reasons 
■were assigned by his enemies for this sin¬ 
gular choice of abode.. They affirmed — 
and with some reason, that he selected it 
because he desired to elude observation— 
and that his mode of life, sufficiently im¬ 
proper in a layman, was altogether inde¬ 
corous in an ecclesiastic, By the dommon 
people he was universally regarded as a 
conjuror—and many at first came to* con¬ 
sult him; but he peremptorily dismissed 
all such applicants; and when seven fe¬ 
males, supposed to be possessed, were 
brought to him that he might exercise his 
power over the evil spirits, he refused to 
interfere. He also publicly examined and 
rebuked a juggler, named Hartley,,who 
pretended to magical knowledge. But 
these things did not blind his enemies, 
who continued to harass him to such a 
degree, that he addressed a petition to 
James the First, entreating, to he brought 
to trial, when the accusations preferfed 
■against him might be fully investigated, 
and his character cleared. This applica¬ 
tion, and another to the like effect, ad¬ 
dressed to parliament, were disregarded. 
Dee had not been, long established in 
Manchester when he was secretly joined 
by Kelley, and they recommenced their 
search after the grand secret—passing the 
nights in making various alchetnycal ex¬ 
periments, or in fancied conferences with 
invisible beings. 

Among other magical articles possessed 
by Doctor Doe was a largo globe of crys¬ 
tal, which lie termed the Holy Stone, 
because he believed it had been brought 
him by “ angelical, ministry;” and “in 
which,” according to Meric Cusauhon, 
“and out of which, by persons qualified 
for it, and admitted to die sight of it, all 
shapes and figures mentioned in every 
action were seen, and voices heard.” The 
same writer informs us it was “ round¬ 
shaped, of a pretty bignfess, and most like 
unto crystal.” Dee himself declared to 
the Empefor Rodolph, “ that the spirits 
had brought him a stone of that value that 
no earthly kingdum'^was of such worthi¬ 
ness as to be compared to*the virtue anid 
dignity thereof.” He was in the habit of 
daily consulting this marvellous stone, 
and recording the visions he saw therein, 
and the conferences he held through it 

3 i r the invisible world. 

followed by Guy Fawkes and Kelley, 
Doctor took his way down Long Mill 
Gate. Stopping at an arched gateway on 
the left, near which, on the.site of the 
modern structure, stood the public school, 


founded at the beginning of the §ixteentli 
century by Hugh Oldham, Bishop »f 
Exeter, he unlocked a small wicket, and 
entered a spacious court, surrounded on 
one side by high stone walls, and on the 
other by a wing of the college. 

Conducting his guest to the principal 
entrance of the building, which lay at the 
farther end of the court,, Doctor Dec 
ushered him into a large chamber, panel¬ 
led with oak, and having a curiously- 
moulded ceiling, ornamented with gro¬ 
tesque sculpture* This room, still in 
existence, and now occupied by the mas¬ 
ter of the school, formed Doctor Dee’ 
library. Offering Fawkes a chair, the 
Doctor informed him that when all was 
ready, Kelley should summon him, and 
accompanied by his assistant, he with¬ 
drew. Half an hour elapsed before Kel¬ 
ley returned. Motioning Guy Fawkes to 
follow him, he led the way through seve¬ 
ral intricate passages to a chamber, which 
was evidently the magician’s sacred re¬ 
treat. In a recess on one side stood a 
table, covered with cabalistic characters 
and figures, referring to the celestial in¬ 
fluences. On this table was' placed the 
holy stone, which diffused such a glisten¬ 
ing radiance as is emitted by the pebble 
called cat’s-eyc. On the floor a wide 
circle was described, in the rings of which 
magical characters, resembling those on 
the table, were traced. In front of'this 
stood a brasier, filled with flaming coals. 
Before it hung a heavy blaVk curtain, ap¬ 
pearing to shroud some mystery from 
view. 

Desiring Fawkes to place himself in 
the centre of a circle, l^octor Dee east 
several ingredients, whicn he took from a 
basket handed him by Kelley, into the 
brasier. As each herb or gum was ig¬ 
nited, the flame changed its color; now 
becoming crimson, now green, now blue, 
while frrtgrant oi noxious odort? loaded 
the atmosphere. These sufliimigations 
ended, Dee. took a wand, and seating him¬ 
self on a chair near the table, whither he 
was 'bllowed by Kelley, and commanding 
Fawkes not to move a footstep, as he 
Veil lied his safety, he began in a solemn 
tone to utter an invocation. As he con¬ 
tinued, a hollow noise was heard over¬ 
head, which gradually increased in loud¬ 
ness, until it appeared as if the walls were 
tumbling about their ears. 

“The spirits are at hand!” cried Dee. 
“Do not look behind you, or they will 
tear you in pieces.” 

As he spoke, a horrible din was heard, 
as of mingled howling, shrieking, and 
’aughter. This was succeeded by a low 
faint strain of music, which gradually 
died away, and then all was silent. 
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“ AH is prepared,” cried Dee. “ Now, 
wliat would you behold'?” • 

“Vhe progress of the great enterprise,” 
replied Fawkes. 

Doctor Dee waved his wand. The cur¬ 
tains slowly unfolded, and Guy Fawkes 
perceived as in a glass a group of dark 
figures; amogst which he noticed one in 
all respects resembling himself. A priest 
was apparently proposing an oath, which 
the others were uttering. 

“ Do you recognise them?” said Doctor 
Dee. 

* Perfectly,” replied Fawkes. 

‘Look again,” said Dee. 

As he.spoke the figures melted away, 
and a new scene was presented on the 
glass. It was a gloomy vault, filled with 
barrels, partly covered with faggots and 
billets of wood. 

“ Have you seen enough?” demanded 
Dee. 

“ No,” replied Fawkes, firmly. “ I 


have seen what is past. I would behold 
that which is to gome.” # , 

“ Look again, then,” rejoined the Doc¬ 
tor, waving his wand. 

For an instant the glass was darkened, 
and nothing ctfnld be discerned except the 
Plurid flame and thick smoke arising from 
i the brasier. The next moment, an icy 
| chill shot through the frame of Guy 
Fawkes as he beheld a throng of skele¬ 
tons grranged before him. The bony fin¬ 
gers of the foremost of the grisly assem¬ 
blage were pointed towards an indistinct 
object fit its feet. As Ibis object gradu¬ 
ally became more defined, Guy Fawkes 
perceived that it was a figure resembling 
himself, stretched upon the wheel, and 
writhing in the agonies of torture. 

He uttered an exclamation of terror, and 
the curtains were instantly closed. 

Half an hour afterwards, Guy Fawkes 
quitted the college, and returned to the 
Seven Stars. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TUB PRISON ON SALFORD BRIDGE, 

Ox the following-morning, Guy Fawkes! “If this is the case?” s*ard Viviana, 
had a long and private conference with j “ why remain here a single moment? Let 
Father Oldcorne. The priest appeared us fiy at once.” 

greatly froubled by the communication ; “That would avail nothing—or rather, 
made to him, hut lie said nothing, and it would expose us to fresh risk, dear 

•was for some time lost in reflection, ancf daughter,” replied O^lcorne. “Every 

evidently weighing within himself wlr.it approach to the town is guarded, and sol- 

couwe it •would he best to pursue. His diers are posted at the corners of the 

uneasiness was not without effect on Vivi- streets, who stop, and examine each sus- 
ana Rudcliflt.-, and she ventured at last to peeled person.” 

inquire whether he apprehended any new j “ Heaven protect us?” exclaimed Vivi- 
danger. j ana. 

“1 scarcely know what I apprehend, I “But this is ngt all,” continued the 
dear d. lighter,” he answered. “ But cir- priest. “ By some inexplicable and mys- 
cumstanees have occurred which render it terious means, the designs»of certain of 
impossible we can remain longer iff ouf the most assured friends of the Catholic 
present asylum with safety. We AiuIt, cause have come fa) the knowledge of our 
quit it at nightfall.” j enemies, and the lives and safeties of 

“Is our retreat then discovered?” irt-‘many wortliy men will be endangered: 
quired Viviana, in alarm. j amongst others, that of your father.” 

“Not as yet, I trust,” replied Old- “A'ou terrify me!”«ri«d Viviana. 
corne; “hut 1 havfc just ascertained froip ! *“ The rack shall force nothing from me, 
a messenger that the pursuivant who, We father,” said Fawkes, sternly, 
thought had departed for Chester, is still j “Nor from me, my son,” fejoined Old- 
.lingering within the town. He has of- corne. “I have that within me which 
fered a large reward for my apprehension, j will enable me to sustain the bitterest ago- 
and having traced us to Manchester, de- j nies that the persecutors of our Church 
•dares he will leave no house^unseaflclied j can inflict.” * 

till he finds us. He lias got .together a] • “Nor shall it force aught from me,” 
fresh band of soldiers, and is now visiting 1 added Viviana. “ For, though you have 
every place which he thinks likely to at- 1 trusted me with nothing that can impli- 
ford us shelter.” jeate others, I plainly perceive some plot is 
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in agitation for the restoration of oar reli¬ 
gion, and Ftnore than suspect Mr. CateBby 
is its chief contriver.” 

“ Daughter!” exclaimed Oldcorne un¬ 
easily. 

“Fear nothing, father, ,r she rejoined. 
“ As I have said, the rack shall not force’ 
me to betray you. Neither should it keep 
me silent when 1 feel that my counsel— 
such as it is—may avail you. The course 
you are pursuing is a dangerous and (l fatal 
one—dangerous to yourselves, and fatal 
to the cause you would serve. Do not 
deceive yourselves. You are struggling 
hopelessly and unrighteously, and Heaven 
will never prosper an undertaking which 
has its aim in the terrible waste of life 
you meditatfe.” 

Father Oldcorne made no reply, hut 
walked apart with Guy Fawkes; and Vi- 
viana abandoned herself to sorrowful re¬ 
flection. 

•Shortly after this, the door was sud¬ 
denly thrown open, and Humphrey Chet- 
ham rushed into the room. 11 is looks 
were so full of apprehension, that Viviana 
was at no loss to perceive that som6 ca¬ 
lamity was at hand. 

‘What is the matter?” she cried, rising. 

“ The pursuivant and his men are be¬ 
low,” he replied. “They are interroga¬ 
ting the hostess, and are ab*.ut to search 
the house. <1 managed to pass them un¬ 
perceived.” 

“ We will resist them to the last,” said 
Guy Fawkes, drawing a petronel. 

“ Resistance will he in vain,” rejoined 
Humphrey Chetham. “ They more than 
treble our number.” 

Is there no means of escape?” asked 
Viviana. 

“None whatever,” replied Chetham. 
“I hear them on tin; stairs. The terrified 
hostess has not dared to deny you, and is 
conducting them hither.” 

“ Stand back!” cried Guy Fawkes, stri¬ 
ding towards the door, “ and let me alone 
confront them? That accursed pursuivant 
has escaped me once. But he shall not 
do so a second time.” * 

“ My son,” said Oldcorne, advancing 
towards him, “ preserve yourself, if possi¬ 
ble. Your life is of consequence to the 
great cause. Think-not of us>—think- nql 
of revenging yourself upon this caitiff.—, 
But think of the high destiny for which 
you are reserved. That window offers a 

means of retreat. Avail youTself of it_ 

Fly!—fly!« . 

“ Ay, $y!” repeated Viviana. “ And 
you, Master Chetham,—your presence 
here can do no good. Quick!—they 
come!” 

“Nothing should induce me to quit you 
at such a moment, Miss Radcliffe,” re- 


j plied Chetham, “but the comyetion that 
| 1 may he able to liberate you, should tl^cse 
miscreants convey you to prison." 

“Fly!—fly, my son,” cried Oldcorne. 
“ They are at the door.” 

Thus urged, Guy Fawkes rcluptantly 
yielded to Oldcorne's entreaties, and 
sprang through the window. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Chetham. Viviana rushed to 
the casement, and saw' that they had 
alighted in safety on the ground, and 
were flying swiftly up Shade ftill.— 
j Meanw hile, the'pursuivant had reached 
j the door, which Chetham had taken the 
precaution to fasten, and was trying to 
hurst it. open. The holts offered but a fee¬ 
ble resistance to his fury, and the next 
moment, ho hurst into the room, at the 
head of a hand of soldiers. 

“Seize them!” he cried. “Tia!” he 
added, glancing round the room with a 
look of disappointment, “where are the 
others? Where is the r soldier in the 
Spanish garb? Where is Master Chet- 
luun. Confess at once, dog!” he contin¬ 
ued, seizing the priest by the throat, or I 
will pluck tjie secret from yoi.r breast.” 

‘Do not harm him,” interposed Vivia- 
‘ I will answ er the question. They 
are fit ‘ 

“ Fled!” echoed the pursuivant in con¬ 
sternation. “ hi what way?” 

“ Through that window,” replied Vi¬ 
viana. * 

“After them!” cried the pursuivant to 
some of his attendants. “Take ‘lie sol¬ 
dier dead or alive. And now,’' lie con- 
jtinneci, as his orders were obeyed, “you 
Father Oldcorne, Jesuit and traitor, and' 
you Viviana Radcliffe, his shelicrer and 
abettor, I shall convey you htJlh Ur the? 
prison on Salford Bridge. Seize them, 
and bring them along.” 

“Touch me not,” said Viviana, push¬ 
ing the men aside, who rudely advanced 
lo obey their leader's command. “ You 
have no warrant for this brutality. I am 
i.oi'dy lo attend you. Take my arm, fa- • 
tjier.” 

Abashed at this reproof, the pursuivant 
s’aikeu out of the room. Surrounded by 
tlft- soldiers, Viviana and the priest fol¬ 
lowed. The sad procession was attended 
by crowds to the very jloor of the prison, 
where, by the pursuivant’s cohimands, 
tliey were locked in separate cells. 

The cell in which Viviana was confined 
was a small chamber situated at the hack • 
of the prison, and on the upper story. Ii 
had a small grated window overlooking the 
river. It has already been mentioned that' 
th ; s prison-was originally a chapel built in 
the reign of Edward the Third, and had 
only recently been converted into a place 
of security for recusants. The chamber 
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allotted to "Viviana was contrived in the 
roo/, and was so low that she could scarce¬ 
ly stand upright in it. It was furnished 
with a chair, a small table, and a straw 
pallet. 

The hours passed wearily with Vivinmi 


as thc^ were marked by the deep-toned [‘disappeared from the window. V 
clock of the Collegiate Church, the tai* strained her gaze downwards; hi 


tower of whieh^frqnted her window. Op 
pressed by the most melancholy reflections, 
she was for some, time a prey almost to 
despair. On whatever side she looked, 
the prospect was equally cheerless, and 
her sole desire was that she might find a 
refuge from her cares in the seclusion of a ' 


“ Can you not liberate him?” she asked. 

“If be will risjc the descent,* answered 
Chetham. 

“Free him first,” said Viviana, “and 
at all hazards I will accompany you.” 

The young merchant made no reply, but 

iviana 
hut the 

night was too dark to allow her to see 
anything. She. however, hoard a noise 
like ymt, produced by a file, and shortly 
afterwards a few muttered words informed 
her that the priest was passing through 
the wifldow. The cords of the ladder 
shook against the bars of her window— 


convent. . For this sl*e prayed—and she j arid she held her Irn: 
prayed also that Heaven would soften the 1 
hearts of her oppressors, and enable those 
who suffered to endure their yoke with 
patience. In the evening, provisions were 
brought her, and placed upon the table, 
together with a lamp, by a surly-lonking 
gaoler. JJut Viviana had no inclination to 
eat, and left, them untouched. Neither 
could she prevail upon herself to lie down 
on the wretched pallet, and she therefore 

determined to pass the night in the chair, j Cliotflnin, who as lie spoke was rapidly 


th for fear. From 
this state of suspense she was relieved in 
a few minutes by Humphrey Chetham, 
who informed her that Oldcorne had de¬ 
scended in safety, and was in the boat 
with Guy Fawkes. 

“ I will fulfil my promise,” replied 
Viviana, trembling; “ hut I fear my 
strengili will fail me.” 

“ You had better risk death from the 
river than tarry here,” replied Humphrey 


After some hours of watchfulness, her j filing through the iron bar. “In a few 


eyelids dosed, and she continued to slum 
Iter until she was aroi.-ed by a slight noise j 
at tlie window. Starting at the sound, she i 
flew towards it, and perceived in the ! 
gloom tlie face of a man,. She would have j 
uttered a ioud cry, wh.Vi the circumstances i 
of her situation rushed to mind, and the ; 
possibility that k might, he a friend oc- 
curred to l*er. and cheeked her. The next 
moment, she was satisfied of the truth of 
her conjecture. A voice, which she re¬ 
cognised as that of Humphrey Chetham, 
called.!.) !u»r by name in a low tone, bid¬ 
ding lu r tear nothing, as ho was come to j 
set her f ree 

“ How have yon contrived to reach this ii 
window?” asked Viviana. 

“ I?y a rope-ladder,” he; answered. “ 1 
have contrived in the darkness to clamber 
upon the roof of the prison from the par; 
pets of the bridge, and, alter securing t 
ladder to a projection, have dro ( 
other end into a boat, rowed 
T'awkes, and concealed beneath the arch 
of tlie hi id go. If I can remove this bar so 
as to allow y 
dow, dare you 

“ No,” replied Viviana, shuddering. 
“AJy brain reels at. the mere idea.” 

.“Think of the fate you will, escape,” 
urged Chetham. 

“ Ami what will become of Father Old- 
.corne?” said Viviana. “ Whereas he?” 

“ In the cell immediately beneath you,” 
replied Chetham. 


“y 


you to pass through the win- 
ou descend the ladder?” 


minutes this impediment will be re¬ 
moved.” 

The young merchant worked hard, and 
in a short tint# the stout bar y ielded to his 
efforls. . 

“Now, then,” he cried, springing into 
the room, “ you are free.” 

“ I dare not make the attempt,” said 
Viviana; “my strength utterly fails me.” 
. “ Nay, then,” he replied, “ 1 will lake 

the risk upon myself. You* must not re¬ 
main here.” 

No saying, lie caught her in his arms, 
and Imre her through the window. 

With some ditlieulty^md no little risk, 
to succeeded in gaining a footing on the 
adder. This accomplished, he began 
lowly to descend. Nihon halfway down, 
e found he had over-rated his strength, 
^ml he feared lie should he (Compelled to 
quit his hold; hut, nerved by his passion, 
’told on, and making a desperate effort, 
plcted the descent in safety. 

Heaven he praised! you are snle,” ho 
cried, pressing \ iviana to his bosom. 

“1 flwo my life—mord^Hkn life to you,” 
j*dio answered, ardently returning his em¬ 
brace. . 

Ae soon as Chetham had dropped into 
the boat, Guy Fawkes suffered it to drift 
down the stream; and when it got to a 
sufficient distance'from the bridge t^» allow 
him to use the oars witn safety, lie plunged 
them into the stream, and began to row o!f 
with great swiftness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FATE OF THE PURSUIVANT. 
« 


Assisted by the stream, and plying his’ 
oars with great rapidity, Guy Fawkes soon 
left the town far behind him; nor did he 
Telax Ids exertions until checked by Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham. He then ceased moving, 
and directed the boat towards the- left bank 
of the river. 

“ Here we propose to land, Mias Itad- 
cliffe,” observed the young merchant to 
Vivi ana. “ We are not more Ilian a bull¬ 


ed for him at a short distance. Tlrfe night 
was profoundly dark, and the path they 
had taken, being shaded by large trees, 
was scarcely discernible. Carefully guid- 
; ing Viviana, who leaned on him for sup¬ 
port, the young merchant proceeded at a 
slow pace, and Avitli the utmost caution. 
Suddenly, they were surprised andalarin- 
i ed by a vivid blaze of light which burst 
i through the trees on the left. 


dred yards from Ordsall Cave, where you 
can take refuge for a short time, while 1 
proceed to the Hall, and ascertain whether 
you can return to it with safety.” 

“ 1 place myself entirely in your hands. 
Master Chetliain,” she replied; “ but 1 fear 
that sueli a course will ho to rush into the 
very face of danger. Oh! that 1 could join 
my father at Holywell! With him I should 
feel secure.” 

“Means may he found to efti-et*your 
wishes,” returned Humphrey Chetham; 
“ but, after the sullbring you have recently 
endured, it will scarcely he prudent to un¬ 
dertake so long a journey without a few 
hours’ repose. 'J’o-morrow—or the next 
day—you may set out.” 

“ 1 am fully equal to it now,” rejoined 
Viviana, eagerly; “and any fatigue 1 may 
undergo will not equal my present anxiet y. 
You have already done so much for me, \ 
M ist.t r Chetham, that I venture to pro-' 
fuinic still further upon your kindness. 
Provide some immediate means of convey¬ 
ance for me and for Father Oldcorne to 
Chester, and 1 shall for ever he beholden 1 
to yon.” I 

“ I will not only do what you desire. 11 


, “ Some building must bo on fire!” ex- 

| claimed Viviana. 

| “ It is Ordsall Hall,—it is your father’s 

resilience,” cried Humphrey Chetham. 

“ It is the work of that accursed pursui¬ 
vant, I will ho sworn,” said Guy Fawkes. 

“If it he so, may the fire of Heaven 
consume him!” rejoined'Oldcorne. 

“Alas! alas!” cried Viviana. bursting 
into tears, “ 1 thought myself equal to 
every calamity; but this new stroke of late 
is more than 1 can hear.” 

As she spoke, the conflagration evi¬ 
dently increased. The sky was illumined 
by the red reflection of the flames. And, 
as the party -hurried forward to a rising 
ground, whence :> better view could he ob¬ 
tained of tlie specific, they saw tU: dark 
walls of the ancient) mansion apparently 
wrapped in tin- devouring element. 

“ Let us hasten thither,” erirtl Viviana, 
distractedly'. 

“ J and Guy Fawkes will fly there,” 
replied the young merchant, “and rentier 
all the assistance in our power* llut first, 
lot mt^onvey you to the cave.” 

More dead than alive, Viviana suffered 
herself to he borne in that direction. Ma- 


Miss Madeline, if it he possible,” answer-| king his way over every impediment, 
ed Chetliain, “ hut, T you will allow me 1 ' Chelhum soon reached the excavation; 
1 will serve as your escort.” * | and depositing his lovely burthen upon the 

“ And 1,’"added Guy Fawkes. il ‘'tone couch, once occupied by the unfurtu- 

“ All I fear is, that your strength may 1 -' nVte prophetess, and leaving her in charge 
fail you,” continued trfie young merchant e »! the priest, he hurried with Guy Fawkes 
in a tone of uneasiness. j Ao\\ s .‘. ,r, Ii the Hall. 

“ Fe;r.- nothing, then,” replied Vivi/ina.^* On arriving at the termination of the 
“I am made of firmer material than you j avenue, they found, to their great relief, 
imagine. Thi;.k'\jnly of what you can do, that it was not the main structure, hut an 
ami doubt not my ability toido it, also.” , outbuilding which vvfis in flames, and from 
“ 1 ever deemed you of a courageous na- its situation the young merchant conceived 
ture, daughter,” observed Oldcorne; “ but it to he the stables. As soon as they made 
your resolution surpasses my belief.” this discovery, they slackened their pace, 

«y "> is time, the boat had approached being apprehensive, from the shouts and 
the shoje. Leaping upon the rocky hank, other sounds that reached them, that some 


the young merchant assisted Viviana to hostile pwrly might he among the assom- 
Jand, and then performed the same service blage. Crossing the drawbridge—which 
for the priest. Guy Fawkes was the last j' vas fortunately lowered—they were about 
to disembark; and, having pulled the skiff to shape their course towards the stables, 
aground, he followed the others, who wait- | which lay at the further side of the Hall, 
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when they ‘perceived the old steward, “ Where is the barrel of gunpowder yon 
Heydocke, standing at the doorway, and spoke of?” asked Guy Fawlj^s, as if 
wringing his hands in distnfetion. Hum- struck by a sudden idea, 
phrey Chatham immediately called to him. “The villains took it with them when 
“I should know that voice!” cried the they quitted the store-room,” replied the 
old man. stepping forward. “Ah! Mas- steward. “1 suppose they have got it in 
ter Chatham, is it you? You are arrive ' y>e yard " 

af a sad time, sir—a sad time—to sec the “They have lighted a fire which shall 
old house, where I have dwelt, man and he quenched with their blood,” rejoined 
boy, sixty ycars*atfd more, in flames. Hut Fawkes, fiercely. “ Follow ine. 1 may 
one calamity after another lias befallen need you both.” 

us. Ever sinew Sir William departed for iso #aying, he darted off, and turning the 
Holywell nothing has gomj right—nothing corner, came in front of the blazing pile, 
whatever. First, the house was searched ’ Occupying one side of a large quadrangn- 
by the pursuivant and his gang; then, my lar court, the stables where wholly dis- 
young mistress disappeared; then it was connected with the Hall: and though the 
rifled by "these plunderers, and now, to I tire burnt furiously; yet as the wind car- 
crown all, it. is on fire, and will speedily j ril'd the flames and sparks ir^a contrary 
be burnt to the ground.” j direction, it was possible the latter huild- 

“ Say not so,” replied the young mer- ing might escape if due precaution were 
chant. “The flames have not yet reached taken. So far, however, from this being 
the Hall. And, if exertion is used, they rnav the case, it seemed the object of the by- 
be extinguished without further mischief.” standers to assist the progress of the eou- 
“Lot those \\4io have kindled them llagration. Several horses, saddled and 
extinguish them,” replied Heydocke, sul- bridled, had been removed from the stable, 
lenly. “ 1 will not raise hand more.” | and placed within an open cowhouse. To 
“Who are the incendiaries?” demanded j these Guy Fawkes called Chctlmm’s at- 
Fawkes. • | tendon, and desired him and the old stew- 

“ The pursuivant and his followers,” j aril to secure some of them. Hastily 
replied Heydocke. “ They came here to- | giving directions to Heydocke, the young 
night; and after ransacking the house ; merchant obeyed—sprang on the hack of 
under pretence of procuring further evi- : the nearest courser, and seizing the bridles 
donee against my muster? and carrying j of two others!? rode oll’.with them. His 
off every thing vahui^ve they could col- | example was followed by Heydocke, and 
loct. plate, jewels, o'-naments, money, and one steed only was left. Snell was the 
qyen wearing apyared, they ended hv lock- confusion and clamor prevailing around, 
ing up alUthe servants, except myself, who that the above proceeding passed unno- 
managod to elude their vigilance, in the rieed. 

cellar, and setting lire to the stables.” Guy Fawkes, meanwhilp, ensconcing 

“ Wretches!” exclaimed Humphrey himself behind the cflurt-gate, looked 
Ohetham. # about for the barrel of gunpowder. For 

“ Wn tehes, indeed!” repeated the stew- I some lime he could discover no trace of it. 
ard. “ Hut this is not all the villany they] At length, beneath n shed, not far from 
contemplate. 1 had concealed myself irflbim, be perceived a soldier seated upon a 
the store-room, under a heap of lumber,Ismail cask, which he had no doubt was 
and in searching for me they chanced who object he was in search of. So intent 
upon a barrel of gunpowder—” lEvas the man npoil*the spectacle before 

“ Well!” interrupted Guy Fawkes. Jrliim, that he was wholly unaware of the 
“Well, sir,” pursued Heydocke, wM approach of an enemy; and creeping noise- 
heard the pursuivant remark to one of jiJ lessly up to him, Guy Fawkes felled him 
comrades. ‘This is a lucky dise^jLeyJPthe ground with*a blow from the heavy 
•wo can't find the steward, we'll hlcPwhicM bo^-eml of bis petronel. The action wais 
and the old house to the devil.’ .lust thcV not perceived by the others; and*carrying 
some one came to tell him 1 was liiddel the cask out of the yar d, F awkes hurst in 
in the stables, and* the whole troop ad? th* li3, and ascertained’ Wat the contents 
journed thither, Hut being baulked oC were what they had been represented. He 
their prey, I suppose, they wreaked their j then glanced around, to see h»w he could 
vengeance, in the way you perceive.” best execute his purpose. 

“ No doubt,” rejoined Humphrey diet- On the top of the wall adjoining the 
ham. “ Hut they shall bitterly rue it. 1 stables, he beheld the pursuivant, with 
will myself represent the all'aif to .the three or four soldiers, giving directions, 
tJoinmissioners.” * ayd issuing orders. Another and lower 

“It will he useless,” groaned Hey.- wall, forming the opposite side of the 
doeke. “There is no law to protect the quadrangle, and built on the edge of the 
properly of a Catholic.” moat, approached the sceije of the fire, and 
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on this, Guy Fawkes, with the barrel of drawbridge—and mounting 'it, galloped 
gunpowder on his shoulder, mounted, towards the cave. 

Concealing himself behind a tree which At its entrance, he was met by Hum- 
overshadowed it, lie watched a favorable phrey Chelhntn and Oldcorne, who eager- 
moment for his enterprise. ly inquired what had happened. 

He had not to wait long. Prompted by. Guy Fawkes briefly explained, 
some undefinable feeling, which causqd “It is the hand of Heaven manifested 
him to rush upon his destruction, the pur- by your arm, my son,” observed the pricSt. 
suivant ventured on the roof of the stables, “Would that it had stricken the tyrant 
ami was followed by his companions. No and apostate prince by whom our Church 
sooner did this occur, than Guy Mawkes is persecuted! Put his turn will speedily 
dashed forward, and hurled the bar Ad with arrive.” 

all his force into the midst of the flames, “ Peace, father!” cried Guy Fawkes, 
throwing himself at the same moment sternly. 

into the moat. The explosion was instan- “1 do not lament the fate of the pur- 
tancous and tremendous;—so loud as to suivant,” observed Humphrey Chelham. 
he audible even under the water. Its of- “ But this is a frightful waste'of human 
fects were, terrible. The bodies of the life—and in such a cause!” 
pursuivant and his companions were blown “ It is the cause of Heaven, young sir,” 
into the air, and carried to the further side rejoined the priest, angrily, 
of the moat. Of those standing before the “ 1 do notthink so,” returned Chetham; 
building, several were destroyed, and all “and, hut for my devotion to Miss Rad- 
more or less injured. The walls were ! elide, 1 would have no further share in 
thrown down by the concussion, and the it.” > 

roof and its fiery fragments projected into “You are at liberty to leave ns, if you 
the moat. An effectual stop was put to think proper,” said the priest, coldly, 
the conflagration; and, when Guy Fawkes “Nay, say not so, father,” interposed 
rose ft) the boiling and agitated surface of Viviana, who had been an unobserved 
the water, the flames were entirely ex- listener to the foregoing discourse. “You 
tinguished. Hearing groans on the oppo- owe your life—your liberty to Master 
site hank of the moat, he forced his way Chetham.” 

through the blazing beams, which were “True, daughter,” replied the priest, 
hissing in the water; and snatching up a l I have hcerr*oo hasty, and entreat his 
still burning fragment, hastened in the j forgiveness.” 

direction of the sound. In the blackened 'You have it, reverend sir,” rejoined 
and mutilated object before him he recog- the young merchant. “And now. Mag¬ 
nified the pursuivant. The dying wretch ter Heydocke,” he added, turning to the 
also recognised him, and attempted to steward, “ you may return to the llall with 
speak; hut in vain—his tongue refused its safety. No one will molest you more, and 
office; and with a horrible attempt at arli- your presence may be needed.” 
dilation, be expired. “ But my young mistress— V said lley 

Ahiriried by the explosion, the domes- dockc. 
tics, who, it has already been mentioned, “I am setting out for Holywell to join 
were confined in'‘he cellar, w'ere rend or edit my father,” replied Viviana. “ You will 
so desperate by their fears, that they cons receive our instructions from that place.” 
trivod to break out of their prison,and now! “It is well,” returned the old man, 
hastened to the staoles to ascertain thn bowing respectfully. “ Heaven shield us 
cause of the report. Leaving them to as\tl from further misfortune!’ 
sist the sufferers, whose dreadful groansiW Humphrey Chetham having assisted 
awakened some feelings of compunction inf \eviana into the saddle, and the rest of tho 
his iron breast, Guy Fawkes caught F'tAfyj'tty hiring mounted, they took the road 
steed—which had broken its bridle rftd (to Cnester, while Heydocke returned to 
rushed Off, and now stood shivering, shak- rue Hall, 
ing, and drenched in moisture near the d 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PILGRIMAGE TO SAINT WINIFRED’S WELL. 

Eaht.y on the following- morning, the fcurry forward, I will rest mj'self for a 
pSrty, who had ridden hard, and had paused short time hero.” 

only for a short time at Knulsibrd to rest So saying, she dismounted, and the 
their steeds, apfirrfached the ancient ant whole party entered the hostel. Viviana 
picturesque city of Chester. Skirting its withdrew to seek a short repose, and glance 
high, and then partly fortified wails, above over her father’s letter, while Catesby, 
which appeared the massive tower of the Guy Fawkes, and Oldoorne, were engaged 
venerable cathedral, they passed through in deejj consultation. Humphrey Chet- 
the east-gate, and proceeding along the ham, perceiving that his attendance was 
street deriving its name from that entrance, no further required, and that he was an ob- 
were about to halt before the door of a : ject of suspicion and dislike to Catesby— 
large hostel, called the Saint Werburgh’s ; for whom he also entertained a similar 
Abbey, when, to their great surprise, they i aversion—prepared to return. And when 
perceived Catesby riding towards them, j Viviana made her appearance, he advanced 
“ 1 thought. I could not he mistaken,” to hid her farewell, 
said the latter, as he drew near and saluted j “1 can be of no farther service to j'ou, 
Viviana. “ 1 was about to set out for ; Miss Radcliffe,” lie said in a mournful 
Manchester with m despatch to you from j tone; “and as my presence might be as 
your father. Miss RadolifTc, when this unwelcome to your father, as it serins to 
most unexpected and fortunate encounter : be to others of your friends, 1 will now 
spares me the journey. Jlut may I ask take my leave.”. 

why I see you here, and thus «a Mended?” \ “Farewell, Master Clielham,” she ro¬ 
be added, glancing uneasily at liduiphrey . plied. “I will not attempt to oppose 
Chetliam. ' your departure; for, much as 1 grieve to 

A few words from Father Oldcorne ex- lose you—and lhat 1 do so these tears will 
plained all. Catesby att'ected to bend his : testify-#-! feel that it is for the best. I 
brow, -.aid appear eoncern,cfl at. the relation. ' owe you inuf.li—more#—far more than I 

lint could sea reel w**cpress his satis fae- . can ever repay, it. would be smwerthy in 

tion. . ; me, and unfair to you, to say that. 1 do 

„*“Sir Williary Itadclifle mint join us j not, and shall not ever feel the deepest 

now,” he»\vhispered to the priest.. ; interest in you; that, next to my father, 

“ He must—he replied Oldcorne, i there is no one whom I regard—nay, 

in the same tone. j whom 1 love so much.” . 

“ Your father wishes you to join him at : “Love! Viviana?” dchoed the young 
Jloltj Mis% Radclifie,” remarked Catesby, merchant, trembling. 

turning to her, “whence the pilgrimage | “Love, Master Chetliam,” she eonti- 
starts to-morrow for Saint Winifred’s Well. ! nned. lurnirig very pale; “since you com- 
There are already nearly thirty devout pc£%! pel me to repeat the word. 1 avow it 
sons assembled.*’ 1 boldly, because—’’and her voice faltered— 

“Indeed!” replied Viviana. “May Ik“ i would not have you suppose me tingrate- 
inqifire their names ?” ’ lfnl, and because I hfver can bo yours.” 

“ Sir Kverard and Lady Dighy,” replied^ “1 will not attempt to jiissuade you 
Catesby; “ Mistress Anne Vuux ami from the fatal determination you have 
sister, Mrs. llrookshy; Mr. Ambrose Rk£j formed of burying your charms in a clois- 
wood and his wife, the two XVin^s.^csfr^r,” rejoined Humphrey Chetliam. “ lint, 
ham, Wright, Fathers Garnet and i* isli^aj rfly! if yon ifn love me, why condemn 
and many others, in all probability fin- | yourself-—why condemn me tif hopeless 
known to you. Thu procession started lari J misery?” 

days ngojroin Gotlvurst, in RnekingliauV ■* will tell you whyy^repliod Viviana. 
shire. Sir Everard Digbv’s residence, unit! Ueeause you are not of my faith; and 
proceeded from thence by slow stages to because I never will wed a lion-tie.” 
rforbrook and Haddington, ntcaeli of which “I ain answered,” replied the young 

“bouses it halted for some days. Yesterday, merchant, sadly. 

it reached Holt, and starts, as I have just “Master Cliethain,” interposed Old- 
told you, to-morrow for Ilolywell. lUyou come, who had approached them unper- 
are so disposed,you will be abTe to attend cinived; “it is in your power to change 
it.” * , j Miss Radcliffe’s determination.” 

“ I will gladly do so,” replied c,n. i “I low?” asked the young merchant, 
“And, since I find it is not i •.••.•t-ss.-.ry u- starting. 

5 
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“ By being reconciled to the Charch of and tower, the party took the road to Holt, 
Rome.” v where they arrived in about andiour. The 

“ Then it will remain unaltered,” re- recent conversation had thrown a restraint 
plied Chetham firmly. over them, which was not removed during 

“ And, if Master Chetham would con- the journey. Habitually taciturn, as has 
sent to this proposal, / would not,” said already been remarked, Guy Fawkes 
Viviana. “Farewell!” she . added, ex* seemed gloomier and more thoughtful than 
tending her hand to him,’which he pressed ever; and though he rode by the side bf 
to his lips. “Do not let us prolong an Viviana, he did not volunteer a remark, 
interview so painful to us both. The best and scarcely appeared' Conscious of her 
wish I can desire for you is, that w$ may presence. Catesby and Oldcorne kept 
never meet again.” - aloof, and it w r ns not until they came in 

Without another word, and without ha- sight of the little town which formed their 
zarding a look at the object of his affoc- destination that the former galloped for- 
tions, Chetham rushed out of thh room, ward, and striking into the path on the 
and, mounting Iris horse, rode oil in the right, begged Viviana to follow him. A 
direction of Manchester. turn in the road shortly afterwards showed 

“ Daughter,” said Oldcorne, as soon as them a large mansion screened by a grove 
he was gone, “ 1 cannot too highly ap- of beech trees. 

prove of your conduct, or too warmly “That is the house to which we are 
applaud the mastery you display over your going,” observed Catesby. 
feelings. But—” and bo hesitated. And as lie spoke, they approached a 

“But what, father!” cried Viviana lodge, the gates of which being opened 
eagerly. “ Do you think I have done by an attendant, admitted them to the 
wrong in dismissing him!” avenue. 

By no means, dear daughter,” re- Viviana’s heart throbbed vitu delight 
plied the priest. “ You .have acted most at the anticipated meeting with her father; 
discreetly. But you will forgive mb if I but she could not repress a feeling of anx- 
nrge you—nay, implore you not to take iety at tin; distressing intelligence she had 
the veil; but rather to bestow your hand . to impart to him. As she drew near the 

upon some Catholic gentleman-” house, she perceived him walking beneath 

“Such as Mr. Catesby,” interrupted the shade of the trees with two other per- 
Yivinna, glancing .in the direction of the sons; and quiJ^ening her pace, u sprang 
individual she mentioned, who was watch- from her steed, afW. almost before Ip.; was 
ing them narrowly from the further end of aware of it was in me prins. 
the room. Why do I see you here so unexpecU 

“Ay, Mr. Catesby,” repeated Oldcorne, edly, my dear child?” cried Sir William 
affecting not to notice the scornful cinpha- ffadcliffo, as soon as he had recovered 
sis laid on the name. “ None more fitting from the surprise, which her sudden np- 
could be found, or more worthy of you. pearance occasioned him. “Mr. Catesby 
Our Church has not a more zealous ser- only left this morning, charged with 
vant and upholder; and lie will he at once letter entreating you to set out without 
a father and a husband to you. .Such a delay—and now 1 behold you. What has 
union would he highly profitable to our 'iiappencd?” 

religion. And, though it is well for thosef Viviana then recounted the occurrences 
whose hearts are burthened with affliction^* of the last few days. 

or who are unable .o render any active^ “ It is, then, as I feared, replied Sir 
service to their faith, to retire from the 5 *William, in a desponding tone. “ Our 
world, it befioves every sister of the Ito-V.jpressors will never cease till they drive 
mish Church to support it, at a juncture jjfcig.to desperation!” 

like the present, at afiy sacrifice of pe«,. A ^Tf^.j^will not!” rejoined a voice he- 
sonal feeling.” , ijndTnim. “ Well may we exclaim with 

“ Urg<? me no more, father,” replied ije prophet—‘ 1-low long, O Lord, shall I 
Viviana, firmly. “1 will make every my, and thou wilt not hear! Shall 1 cry 
sacrifice for my'*fhligion, jionsistent* w ; th vat to thee suffering, violence, and thou 
principle and feeling. But I wifi not wilt not save? Why hast thou showed me 
make this; neither am I required-talwake iniquity and grievance, to see rapine and 
it. And I beg you will entreat Mr. injustice before me? Why lookest thou 
Catesby to desist from further icoportu- upon them that do unjust things, and 
»ity.” . boldest thy peace when the wicked de- 

Oldcorne bowed, and retired. Nor was voureth the man that is more just than 
another syllable exchanged between them himself?’ ” 

prior to their departure. Viviana looked in the direction of the 

Crossing the old bridge over the Dee, speaker, and beheld a man in a priestly 
then defended at each extremity by a gate garb, whose countenance struck her very 
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•forcibly. He was rather tinder the middle same year. Braving every danger, and 
height, oft a slight spare figure, and in age shrinking from no labor, he sought on all 
mfjrht be about fifty. HiS features, which hands to make*proselytes to the ancient 
in his youth must have been pleasing, if faith, and to sustain the wavering courage 
not handsome, and which were still re- of its professors. Two years afterwards, 
gular, were pale and emaciated; but his on the imprisonment of the Superior of the 
eye was dark, and of unusual brilliancy^ Jesuits, being raised to that important post, 
'A single glance at this person satisfied her ho was enabled to extend his sphere of ac- 
thatUrvas Father Garnet, the provincial tion; and redoubling his exertions in con- 
of the English Jesuits; nor was she mis- sequence, he so well discharged his duties, 
taken in her supposition. thafeit was mainly owing to him that the 

Of tills remarkable person, so intimate- Catholic party was kept together during 
ly connected with the main events of the the fie rob persecutions of the latter end of 
history about to he related, it. may he Elizabeth’s reign. 

proper to oiler some preliminary account. Compelled to personate various charac- 
llorn at Nottingham in 1551, in the reign tors, ns he travelled from place to place, 
of Queen Mary, and*of obscure parentage, Garnet had acquired a remarkable facility 
Jlenry Garnet was originally destined to for disguise; and such washes address and 
the Protestant Church, and educated, with courage, that he not unlrequently imposed 
a view to taking orders, at Winchester upon the very officers sent in pursuit of 
school, from whence it was intended be him. lip to the period of Elizabeth’s de- 
should be removed in due course to Ox- mise be had escaped arrest; and, though, 
ford. But this design was never carried involved in the treasonable intrigue with 
into effect. Influenced by motives, into the king of Spain, and other conspiracies, 
which it is nenv scarcely worth while in- he procured a general pardon under the 
quiring, and which have been contested great seal. His office and profession na- 
* by writers on both sides of the question, turally brought, him into contact with the 
Garnet proceeded from Winchester to Lon- chief Catholic families throughout the 
don, whore fie engaged himself *as correc- kingdom; and he maintained an active cor- 
tei of the press to a printer of law-books, respondence with many of them, by means 
named Tottel, in which capacity be he- of his various agents and emissaries. The 
came acquainted with Sir Edward Coke great object of his life being therestora- 
and Chief Justice Poph-m—one of whom lion of the Tall on religion, to accomplish 
was ^afterwards to labile leading counsel this, as he conceived, great «md desirable 
against him, and tJrj other his judge. After end, he was prepared to adopt any means, 
continuing in tliiS employment for two however violent or obnoxious. When, 
years, during which ho had meditated a under the seal of confession, Catesby re- 
eliango id his religion, lie went abroad, vealed to him his dark designs, so far from 
and travelling first, to Madrid, and then to j discouraging him, all lie counselled was 
’ Koine, saw enough of the Catholic priest- caution. Having tested the disposition of 
hood to qpntimi his resolution, and in 1575 j the wealthier Romanists to rise against 
"he assumed the habit of a Jesuit. Pur-J their oppressors, and finding a general re- 
suing his studies with the utmost zeal and j volt, as lias before been stated, impractica- 
ar.lnr at the Jesuits’ College, under ftje ble, he gave every encouragement and as- 
L-elehrated llellarmine, and the no leA sistance to the conspiracy forming among 
celebrated Clavius, he made such prrl the more desperate and discontented of tho 
gress, 'lfat upon the indisposition of thS party. At his instigation, the present pil- 
Jaller, he was able to fill the mathematics? grimage to Saint Winifred’s Well was 
chair. Nor was he less skilled in jAS- undertaken, in the hope That, when so 
losophy, metaphysics, and divinity;|uM».l large a body of the Catholics were col- 
his knowledge of Hebrew was-c f nprof '1 ee,te< 1 together, ?ome additional aid to the 

that lie taught it publicly in the Ifrawi j’Jurpjc.ct might he obtained, 
schools. Sj*-' 1 One of the most mysterious and incx- 

To an enthusiastic zeal in the cans a of plicahle portions ofGarnet’s history is that 
the religion lie had espoused, Garnet ;E- *olfiling to Anne VailKS? r J'liis lady, the 
tied great powers of persuasion and clq>- daughter of Lord Vaux of llarrowden, a 
quenec—a combination of qualities we rigid Catholic nobleman, and one of Gar- 
filling him for the office of a missionary net’s earliest patrons and friends, on the 
priest; and undismayed by the dangers he death of her father, in 1595, attached her- 
would have to encounter, and eager to pro- self to his fortunes—accompanied him in 
pagale his doctrines, he solicited to he sent all his missions—shared all hisjirivations 
on this errand to his own coofitry. Hav- ;ind dangers—and, regardless of calumny, 
ing, at the instance of Father Persons, re- or Tcproach, devoted herself entirely to his 
reived an appointment to the mission"in service. What is not less singular, her 
153G, he secret!} 7 lauded iu England in the sister, who had married a Catholic gentle* 
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man named Brooksby, became his equally which belonged to a Welsh Catholic gen* • 
zealous attendant. Their enthusiasm pro- tleman, named Griffiths, who, though ab¬ 
duced a similar effect on .Mr. Brooksby; sent at the time,* had surrendered it'to the 
and wherever Garnet went, all three ac- use of Sir Everard Digby and his friends, 
companied him. On their entrance, Viviana was intro- 

By his side, on the present occasion, duccd by her father to Lady Digby, who 
stood a remarkably handsome.young man, presided as hostess, and welcomed her with 
with a tall and stately figure, and a noble great cordiality. She was then conducted* 
countenance. This was Sir Everard Dig- to her own room, where she was speedily 
by. Accounted one of the handsomest, joined by Sir William, and Uhey remained 
most accomplished, and best-informed m^n closeted together till summoned to the 
of his time. Sir Everard, at the period of principal meal of the day. At the table, 
this history only twenty-four, hdd mar- which was most hospitably served, Vivi- 
ried, when scarcely sixteen, Maria, heiress ana found, in addition toiler former com- 
of the ancient and honorable famfiy of panions, a.large assemblage, to most of 
Mulshoe, with whom he obtained a large whom she was a stranger, consisting of 
fortune, and the magnificent estate of Go- Anne Vaux, Mr. Brobksby and his wife, 
thurst, or Gaythurst, in Buckinghamshire. Ambrose Rookwood, two brothers named 
Knighted by *James the First at Belvoir Winter, two Wrights, Francis Tresham— 
Castle, on his way from Scotland to Lon- persons of whom it will be necessary to 
don, Sir Everard, who had once formed make particular mention he reafter—and 
one of the most brilliant ornaments of the several others, in all amounting to thirty, 
court, had of late in a great degree retired The meal over, the compa.’y dispersed, 
from it. “Notwithstanding,” writes Fa- and Viviana and her father ^passing through 
ther Greenway, “ that lie had dwelt much an open window, wandered forth upon a 
in the Queen's court, and was in the way beautiful and spreading la vn, and thence 
of obtaining honors and distinction by his under the shade of the beech-trees. They * 
graceful manners and rare parts, he chose had not bonne long here, anxiously confer- 
Tather to bear the cross with the persccu- ring on recent events, when they porcoived 
ted Catholics, et viverc uhjectus in domo Garnet and Catesby approaching. 

Domini , than to sail through the pleasures “ Father, dear father!' cried Viviana, 
of a palace and the prosperities af the hastily, “ I was about to warn you; hat I 
world, to the shipwreck of hisrconscience have not. time tov'.o Su row. Si mt; dark 
and the destruction of his soul.” Having and dangerous plot i*Mii agitation to restore 
only when he completed his minority pro- our religion. Mr. Catesby is anxious to 
fessed the Catholic religion, he became league you with it. Do not—do not yield 
deeply concerned at its fallen state, and to his solicitations!” . 

liis whole thoughts were bent upon its re- “ Fear nothing on that, score, Viviana,” 
storation. This change in feeling was replied Sir William; “ i have already per- 
owing chiefly, if no*altogether, to Garnet, plexities enow, without adding to them.’’ 
by whom his conversion had been aecom- “I will leave you, then,” she replied, 
plished. And, as soon as the others came up, she 

Digby was richly attired in a black vel- made some excuse for withdrawing, and 
vet doublet, with aleeves slashed with rijccirned to the house. The window of 
white satin, and wore a short mantle of h ;r chamber commanded the avenue, and 
the same material, similarly lined. lie Hem it. she watched the group. They 
had the enormous trunk hose heretofore i imained for a long time pacing up and 
mentioned as the distinguishing peculiarity (Sown, in earnest conversation. By and by, 
of the costume of the period, and wore tl^y were joined by Ohlcorne and Fawkes, 
black velvet shoes, ornamented with white Tie*) caine a third party, consisting of the 
roses. An ample ruif encircled his throat. «tv o Winters and two Wrights; anci lastly. 
His hat was steeple-crowned, and some- Sjj; Everard Digby and Tresham swelled 
what broader in the leaf than was ordina- the, list. The assemblage was then ha- 
rily worn, and shaded with a plume of rarjgued by Catesby, and the most pro¬ 
black feathers. im : l.air wait; raven-black,, foil nd attention paid to .his address. Vi¬ 
and he wore a pointed board, and mousta- vhma kept, her eye fixed upon her father’s 
ches. . countenance, and from its changing ex- 

By this time, the group had been joined pression inferred what effect the speech 
by the others, and a friendly greeting took produced upon him. At its conclusion, 
place. Guy Fawkes was presented by the assemblage separated in little groups; 
Catesby to Sir William ltadcliffe and Sir and she perceived, with great uneasiness, 
Everard Digby. To Garnet he required that Father Garnet passed his arm through 
no introduction, and Father Oldcorne was hat of her father, and led him away. Some 
known to all. After a little further con- time elapsed, and neither ol‘ them re-ap- 
versation, the party adjourned to the house ! peared. 
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, « My warning -was in vain, he has joined played the martyrdom of the saint whose 

them!” she exclaimed. shrine they were about to vieij, and ctn the 

«i‘ No, Viviana!” cried her father’s voice other a lamb carrying a cross; next came 
behind her. “I have not joined them. Fathers Oldcome and Fisher, each sue* 
Nor shall I do so.” taining a large silver crucifix; next, Gar- 

“ Heaven be praised!” she exclaimed, net alone, in the full habit of his order; 
flingiqg her arms around his neck. ’ # next, the females in the attire before de- 
. Neither of them were aware that they scribed, and walking two and two; next 
were overheard by Garnet, who had noise- Sir Everard Digby, and Sir William Iiad- 
lessly followed Sir William into the room, cliffc; and lastly, the rest of the pilgrims, 
and muttered to himself—“ For all this, to yie number of fourteen. These were 
he shall join the plot, and she shall wed all mi foot. But at the distance of fifty 
Catesby. paces behind them rode Guy Fawkes and 

He then coughed sligfitly, to annOnnce Catesby, at the head of twenty well-armed 
his presence; and, apologising to Viviana and Veil-mounted attendants, intended 
for the intrusion, told her he came to con- to serve as a guard in case of need, 
fess her previously*to the celebration of In such order, this singular procession 
mass, which would take place that evening, moved forward at a slow pace, taking its 
in a small chapel in the house. Wholly course along a secluded roacTleading to the 
obedient to the command of her spiritual ridge of hills extending from the neighbor- 
advisers, Viviana instantly signified her hood of Wrexham to Mold, and from 
assent; and, her father having withdrawn, thence, in an almost unbroken chain, to 
she laid open the inmost secrets of her Holywell. 

heart to the Jesuit. Severely reprobating A long these heights, whence magnificent 

her love for a heretic, before ho would give views were obtained of the broad estuary 
her absolution, Garnet enjoined her, as a of the IJee and the more distant ocean, the 
•penance, to walk barefoot to Saint Wini- train proceeded, without interruption; and 
lxeiPs Well.on the morrow, ayd to make a thoTlgh the road selected was one seldom 
cosi ly oiii ring at her snrine. Compliance traversed, arid through a country thinly 
being promised to his injunction, he pro- peopled, still, the rumor of the pilgrimage 
nounced the absolution, and departed. having gone abroad, hundreds were sta- 
Soon after this, mass was celebrated by tioned, at different points to behold it. 
Garnet and the two priests, and the sacra- Some expressions of disapprobation were 
merit administered to'the assemblage. occasionally manifested by tbe spectators; 

Alt hour before “daybreak, the party but the presence of tbe large armed force 
again assembled iif the chapel, where 111 a- effectually prevented any interference. 

(Ins wtgo performed; after which, th< Whenever such a course could he pur- 
femalc devotees, who were clothed in sued, the procession took its way over the 
snow-white woollen robes, with wide j sward. Still the sufferings of the females 
•sleeves and hoods, and having large black j wore severe in the extreme; and before 
crosses woven in front, Tetired for a short j Viviana had proceeded a mile her soft and 
'time, ami te-appeared, with their feet hared, ] tender feet were cut and bruised by the 
and hair unbound. Each had a large rosary sharp flints over which she walked; every 
attached to the cord that hound her vvais^. step she took leaving*a bloody print be- 
l -atesby thought Viviana had never apt hind it. Lady Digby was in little belter 
peared so lovely as in this costume; ana condition. But such was the zeal by 
as he gafced at her white and delicately'which they, in common with all the other 
formed feet, her small rounded ankles, hej^ devotees following them, were animated, 
dark and abundant tresses falling in shoftr that not a single murmur w%s uttered, 
ers almost to the ground, he became Proceeding in this way, they reached at 

deeply enamored than before. His pa paid-day a small %tone chapel on the sum- 
sionate gaze was, however unnoticed,! j&git of the hill overlooking Plasnewydd, 
the object of it kept her eyes steadi] Where they halted, and devotions being 
fixed on the ground. Lady Digby, w%io performed, the females bathed their lace- 
was a most beautifyl woman, scarcely ah- rated limbs in a neigiuSforing brook, after 
peared to less advantage; and, as slm which they were rubbed with a cooling and 
walked side by side with Viviana in the odorous ointment. Thus refreshed, they 
procession, the pair attracted universal ad- again set forward, and halting a second 
• miration from all who beheldPthem. time at Plasiaf, where similar religious 

Everything being at last in readiness, ceremonies were observed, they rested for 
and the order of march fully arranged., two the day at a lodging prepared foj their re¬ 
youthful choristers, in surplices, chanting geption in the vicinity of Mold, 
a hymn to Saint Winifred, sot forth.— The night being passed in prayer, early 
They were followed by two men bearihg in the morning they commenced their 
silken banners, on one of which was dis- march in the same order as before. When 

5 * ' 
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Viviana first set her feet to the ground, she 
felt as if sjie were treading on hot iron, 
and the pain she endured,.was so excruci¬ 
ating, that she could not repress a cry. 

“ Heed not your sufferings, dear daugh¬ 
ter,” observed Garnet, compassionately. 
“The waters of the holy ‘fountain will 
heal the wounds both of soul and body.” 

Overcoming her agony by a powerful 
effort, she contrived to limp forward; and 
the whole party was soon after in motion. 
Halting for two hours at Pentre-Terfyn, 
and again at Skeviog, the train, 'towards 
evening, reached the summit of the hill 
overlooking Holywell, at the foot of which 
could bo seen the reverend w r alls of 11a- 
singwerk Abbey, and the roof of the 
ancient chapel erected over the sacred 
spring. At this sight, those who were 
foremost in the procession fell on their 
knees; and the horsemen dismounting, imi¬ 
tated their example. An earnest supplica¬ 
tion to Saint Winifred was then poured 
forth by Father Garnet, in which all the 
others joined, and a hymn in her honor 
chauntcd by the choristers. 

Their devotions ended, the whole train 
arose, and walked slowly down the deep 
descent. As they entered the little town, 
which owes its name and celebrity to the 
miraculous spring rising within it, they 
were met by a large concourse of people, 
who had flocked from Flint aval the other 
neighboring places to witness the ceremo¬ 
nial. Most of the inhabitants of Holywell 
holding their saintly patroness in the deep¬ 
est veneration, viewed this pilgrimage to 
her shrine as a proper tribute of respect, 
while those of the opposite faith were 
greatly impressed by it. As the proces¬ 
sion advanced, the crowd divided into two 
lines to allow it passage, and many fell on 
their knees imploring a blessing from Gar¬ 
net, which ho hvi.no instance refused. 
When within a hundred yards of the sa¬ 
cred well, they were met by a priest, fol¬ 
lowed by another small train of pilgrims. 
A Latin oration having been pronounced 
by this priest,hrid replied to in the same 
language by Garnet, the train was once 
more put in motion, and presently reached 
the ancient fabric built over the sacred 
fonutain. 1 

The legend of Saint Winifred is so well 
known, that it is Scarcely necessary t6 ror 
peat it. For tho benefit of the uninformed, 
however, it may be stated that she flour¬ 
ished about the middle of the seventh 
century, and was the daughter of Thewith, 
one of the chief lords of Wales. Devoutly 
educated by a monk named Beuno, who 
afterwards received canonization, she took 
the veil, and retired to a small monastery 
(the ruins of which still exist), built by 
her father near the scene of her subsequent 


martyrdom. Persecuted by tho addresses. 
of'Caradoc, son of Alan, Prince pf Wales, 
she fled from him to avoid his violence. 
He followed, and, inflamed by fury at her 
resistance, struck off her head. For this 
atrocity, the earth instantly opened and 
swallowed him alive, while from tlje spot 
where the head had fallen gushed forth a 
fountain of unequalled force and purity, 
producing more than a. Iwindred tons a 
minute. The bottom of this miraculous 
well, even at the present day, is strewn 
with pebbles streaked with red veins, in 
memory of the virgin saint from whose 
blood it sprung. On its margin grows an 
odorous moss, while its gelid and translu¬ 
cent waters are esteemed a remedy for 
many disorders. Winifred’s career did 
not terminate with her decapitation. Re¬ 
suscitated by the prayers of Saint Beuno, 
she lived many years a life of the utmost 
sanctity, hearing, as a mark of the miracle 
performed in her behalf, a narrow crimson 
circle round her throat. „ 

Passing the chapel adjoining the well, 
built in the reign of Henry the Seventh by 
his mother, the pious Countess of Rich¬ 
mond, the pilgrims came to the swift clear 
stream ruvdiing from the well. Instead of 
ascending the steps leading to the edifice 
built over the spring, they plunged into 
the stream, and crossing it, entered the 
structure by a doorway on the further side. 
Erected by the Countess of Richmond at 
the same period as the chapel, this struc¬ 
ture, quadrangular in form, and of great 
beauty, consists of light clustered pillars 
and mouldings, supporting the most gor¬ 
geous tracery and groining, the whole be¬ 
ing ornamented with sculptured bosses, 
pendent, capitals, fretwork, niches, and 
tabernacles. In the midst is a large s<one 
basin, to receive the water of tho fountain, 
around which the procession now grouped 
and, as soon as ail wore assembled, at the 
command of Father Garnet they fell on 
their knees. 

It was a solemn and striking sight to 
see this large group prostrated around that 
beautiful fountain, and, covered by that 
ancient structure—a touching thing to hear 
the voice of prayer mingling with the 
sound of the rushing water. After this, 
they all arose. A hymn was then 
chauntcd, and votive offerings made at the 
shrine of the saint. The male- portion 
of the assemblage then followed Garnet 
to the chape], where further religiouo 
rites were performed, while the female 
devotees, remaining near the fountain, re¬ 
signed themselves to the care of several 
attendants of their own sex, who, having 
bathed their feet in the water, applied 
some of the fragrant moss above described 
to the wounds; and, such was the faith of 
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the patients, or the virtue of the applica¬ 
tion, t^at in a short time they all felt per¬ 
fectly restored, and ablfs to join their com¬ 
panions in the chapel. In this way, the 
evening was spent; and it was not until 
late that they finished their devotions, and 
departed to the lodgings provided for them 
in the town. * 

Impressed with a strange superstitious 
feeling, which he would scarcely acknow¬ 
ledge to himself, Guy Fawkes determined 
to pass the night near the well. Accord- 
ingly, without communicating his inten¬ 
tion to liis companions, he threw a small 
knapsack over his shoulder, containing a 
change of linen, and a few articles of at¬ 
tire,-and proceeded thither. It was a 
brilliant moonlight night, and, as the radi¬ 
ance, streaming through the thin clustered 
columns of the structure, lighted up its 
fairy architecture, and fell upon tiie clear 
cold waves of the fountain, revealing the 
blood-streaked pebbles beneath, the elfect 
was inexpressibly beautiful. So charmed 
was Guy Fawkes by the sight, that he re¬ 
mained lor some time standing near the 
edge of the basin, as if fascinated by the 
marvellous spring that foiled up and 


! sparkled at his feet. Resolved to try the 
| efficacy of the bath, he UlVew off his 
i clothes, and,plunged into Tt. The water 
' was cold as ice; but on emerging from it 
he felt wonderfully refreshed. Having 
dressed himself, he wrapped his cloak 
around him, and throwing himself on the 
stone floor, placed the knapsack under his 
head, and grasping a petronel in his right 
| hand, to be ready in case of a surprise, 
disposed himself to slumber. Accustomed 
fip a soldier’s couch, he soon fell asleep. 
He I tad not long closed his eyes when he 
dreamed that from out the well, a female 
figure, slight and unsubstantial as the ele¬ 
ment from which it sprung, arose. It 
was robed in what resembled a nun’s garb; 
hut so thin and vapoury, that the very 
moonlight shone through it. From the 
garments of the figure, as well as from the 
crimson circle round its throat, he knew 
that it must be the patroness of the place, 
the sainted Winifred, that he beheld. He 
felt no terror, hut the deepest awe. The 
arm of the figure was raised—its benignant 
regards fixed upon him—and, as soon as it 
gained the level of the basin, it glided to¬ 
wards him. * 


chapter: xh. 

THE VISION. 


Bijfotsk daybreak on the following morn¬ 
ing, Garnet, who had been engaged in 
earnest conference with Catesby during 
the whole of the night, repaired to the 
sacred spring for the purpose of bathing 
witbirf it, and performing bis solitary de¬ 
votions at the shrine of the saint. On 
ascending the steps of the structure, be 
perceived Guy Fawkes kneeling beside 
the fountain, apparently occupied ip prayer; 
and, being unwilling to disturb him, he 
paused. Finding, however, after the lapse 
of a few minutes, that he did move, he ad¬ 
vanced towards him, and was about to lay 
his hand upon his shoulder, when he was 
arrested by the very extraordinary expres¬ 
sion of his countenance. His lips were 
partly open, but perfectly motionless, and 
his eyes, almos^starting from their socket^ 
werefixed upon the boiling waters of the 
spring. His hands were clasped, and*his 
ldok altogether < was that of one whose 
faculties were suspended by awo or terror. 
Aware of the fanatical 'and.' enthusiastic 
character of Fawkes, Garnet had little 
doubt that, by keeping long vigil %f|the 
fountain, he had worked himself into? such 
a state of over-excitement as to iirfagifie 
he beheld some preternatural appearance; 


I and it was with some curiosity that he 
awaited the result. Glancing in the same 
direction, liis eye rested upon the bottom 
of the well, hut he cotild discern nothing 
except the glittering and bloodstrcakcd 
pebbles, and the reflection of the early 
sunbeams that quivered on its steaming 
surface. At lengtl^ a convulsion passed 
over the frame of the kneelcr, and heaving 
a dpep sigh, he arose. Turning to quit 
the spring, he (*>nfronted Garnet, and de¬ 
manded in a low voice, 

“ Have you likewise seen the vision!” 

Garnet made no reply, but regarded him 
steadfastly. • 

“Has the blessed Winifred appeared to 
you, I say!” continued Faqfrkes. 

“No,” answered Garnet; “I am but 
just come hither. 3t is for you, my son— 
the favored of heaven—for whom such 
glorious visions are reserved. I have 
seen nothing. How did the saint mani¬ 
fest herself to you!” 

“ In her earthly form,” replied Fawkes; 
“ or rather, I should say, in the semblance 
of the form she bore on eartfi. Listen to 
me, father. I came hither last night to 
make my couch beside the fountain. After 
plunging into it, I felt marvellously re- 
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freshed, ami disposed myself to rest ori 
that stone. Scarcely had my eyes closed 
when the saintly virgin appeared to me. 
Oh! father, it was a vision of seraphic 
beauty, such as the eyo of man hath sel¬ 
dom seen!” 

“And such only as it is permitted the 
elect of heaven to see,” observed Garnet. 

“Alas! father,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, 
“ I can lay no claim to such an epithet. 
Nay, I begin to fear that I have incurred 
the displeasure of heaven.” 

“.Think notso,my son,” replied Garnet, 
uneasily, “lielatc your vision, and I will 
interpret it to you.” • 

“Thus then it was, father,” returned 
Fawkes. The figure of the saint arose 
from out the well, and, gliding towards 
ino, laid its finger upon my brow. My 
eyes opened, but 1 was as one oppressed 
with a night-mare, unable to move. 1 
then thought 1 heard my name pronounced 
by a voice so wondrously sweet that my 
senses were quite ravished. Fain would 
I have prostrated myself, but my limbs re¬ 
fused their office. Neither could 1 speak, 
for my tongue was also enchained.” 

“Proceed, my son,” said‘Garnet; “t 
am curious to know what ensued.” 

“ Father,” replied tiny Fawkes, “ if 
the form 1 beheld was that of .Saint Wini¬ 
fred—and that it was so, I cannot doubt— j 
the enterprise on which we are*engaged | 
will fail. It is not approved by Heaven. 
The vision warned me to desist.” 

“You cannot desist, my son,” rejoined 
Garnet, sternly. “ Your oath binds you 
to tlic project.” 

“True,” replied Fawkes; “ and 1 have 
no thought ol' abandoning it. But I am j 
well assured it will not be successful.” j 


tell you that she added that all concerned 
in the conspiracy should perish, perhaps, 
you may be deterred from proceeding* 
further.” 

“ Never!” returned Garnet. “ Nor will 
I suffer any one engaged in it to retreat. 
What matter if a few perish, if the many 
sufvive. Our blood will not be sheet in 
vain, if the true religion of God is restored. 
Nay, as strongly as the blessed Winifred 
herself resisted the impious ravislier, Cara- 
doc, will 1 resist all inducements to turn 
aside from my purpose. It may be that the 
enterprise will fail* It may be that we 
shall perish. But if we die thus, we shall 
die as martyrs, and our deaths will he 
highly profitable to the ©atiiolic religion.’’ 

“ 1 doubt it,” observed Fawkes. 

“ My son,” said Garnet, solemnly, “I 
have ever looked upon you as one destined 
to l>e the chief agent in the great work of 
redemption. I have thought that, like 
Judith, you were chosen to destroy the 
Holofernos who oppresses ^is. Having 
noted in you a religious fervor, and reso¬ 
lution admirably fitting you for the task, 

I thought, and still think you expressly 
chosen by Heaven for it. But, if j oil have 
ariv misgiving, J beseech you to withdraw 
from it. I will absolve you from your 
oath; and enjoining you only to strictest 
secrecy, will pray you to depart at once, 
lest your irresolution should he communi¬ 
cated to the others.” 

“ Fear nothing from me, father,” rejoic¬ 
ed Fawkes. “1 have no •irresolution, no 
wavering, nor shall any engaged vvijli us 
he shaken by my apprehension. You have 
asked trie what 1 saw and heard, and I 
have told you truly. But I will speak of 
it no more.” 


“ Your thinking so, my son, will be the 
most certain means of realising your appre¬ 
hensions,” replied Gafnet, gravely. “But, 
let me hear the exact words of the spirit. 
Y'ou may have misunderstood them.” 

“ 1 cannot repeat them precisely, fa¬ 
ther,” replied Fawkes; “ but 1 could not 
misapprehend thefr import, which was the 
deepest commiseration for our forlorn and 
fallen church, but a positive interdiction 
against any attempt to restore it by blood¬ 
shed. ‘Suffer on,’ said the spirit; ‘bear 
Ihe yoke patiently, and in*duc season God 
will avenge your wrongs, and^free yoa 
from oppression. You arc thus afflicted 
that your faith may be purified. But if 
you resort to violence, you will breed con¬ 
fusion, and injure, not serve, the holy 
cause on which you are embarked.’ Such, 
father, was the language of the saint. It 
was uttered m a tone so tender and sym¬ 
pathising, that every word found an echo 
m my heart, and 1 repented having pledged 
myself to the undertaking. But, when 1 


j “It will he well to observe silenffe, my 
j son,” answered Garnet; “for though you, 
[like myself, are unnerved, its effect on 
others might be injurious. But you have 
not yet brought your ielation to an end. 
How did the figure disappear?” 

“ As it arose, father,” replied Fawkes. 
“Uttering in a sweet hut solemn voice, 
which yet rings in my ears, the words, 
‘ Be warned!’ it glided back to the foun¬ 
tain, whose waves as it approached grew 
still, and gradually melted from my view.” 

“ But when 1 came hither you appeared 
tp be gazing at the spring,” said Garnet. 
“ What did you then behold!” 

“*3Sly first iippulsc on awaking about an 
hour ago,” replied Fawkes, “ was to pros¬ 
trate myself before the fountain, and to 
entreat the intercession of the saint, who 
had thus marvellously revealed herself to 
me. As' I prayed, methought its clear 
lucid vaters became turbid, and turned to 
the ccflor of blood.” 

“ It is a type of the blood shed by slaugh- 
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•tered brethren of our faith,” rejoined Gar¬ 
net. • 

V Rather of our own, *which shall be 
poured forth in this cause,” retorted 
■Fawkes. “No matter. 1 am prepared ■ 
to lose the last drop of mine.” 

“And I,” said Garnet; “and, I douhfc 
Hot, like those holy men who have suffered 
for their faith, that we shall both win a j 
crown of Thnrtjrdom.” ] 

“Amen!” exclaimed Fawkes. “And; 
you think the sacrifice we are about to i 
offer will prove acceptable to God?” ; 

“ I am convinced of it, my son,” an-' 
swered Garnet. “ And 1 take the sainted ' 
virgin, from whose blood this marvellous j 
spring was produced, to witness that I de- 1 
vote myself unhesitatingly to the project, 
and that 1 firmly believe it will profit our 
church.” 

As he spoke, a singular circumstance 
occurred, which did not fail to produce an 
impression on the superstitious minds of 
both parties—especially Guy Fawkes. A I 
violent gust of wind, apparently suddenly 
aroused, whistled through the slender co¬ 
lumns of the structure, and catching the 
surface of the water, dashed it in tiny 
waves against, their foot. 

“The saint is offended,” observed 
Fawkes. 

“It. would almost seem so,” replied 
Garnttf, alter a pause. “Tad us proceed 
to th^i chapel, and pray at her shrine. We 
will confer on this matter hereafter.— 
Meantime, swear to me that you will oh- 


serve profound secrecy respecting this vi¬ 
sion.” r 

• 1 swear,” feplied Guy Fawkes. 

At this moment, another and more vio¬ 
lent gust agitated the fountain. 

“ We will, tarry here no longer,” said 
Garnet. “1 am not proof against these 
portents of ill.” 

•So saying, holed the way to the chapel. 
Here they were, presently joined by several 
of the female devotees, including Viviana, 
Antic Vans, and Lady Digby. Matins 
were then said, after which various offer¬ 
ings ye re made, at the shrine of the saint. 
Lady Dighy presented a small tablet set 
in gold, representing on one side the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Saint Winifred, and on the other 
the Salutation of our Lady, Anne Vans 
gave a small enamelled cross of gold; Vi¬ 
viana a girdle of the same metal, with a 
pendant sustaining a small Saint John’s 
head surrounded with pearls. 

“ Mine will be a poor soldier's offering,” 
said Guy Fawkes, approaching the shrine, 
which was hung around with the crutches, 
staves and bandages of those cured by the 
mimeulous spring. “This small silver 
scallop-shell given me by a pilgrim, who 
died in my arms near the chapel of Saint 
James of Contpostella, in Spain, is the 
sole valuable 1 possess.” 

“It. will he as acceptable as a more 
cost]}' gift, my son,’’"replied Garnet, pla¬ 
cing it on the shrine 

Of all the offerings then made, that sil¬ 
ver scallop-shell is the only one preserved. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


O.v Viyiana’s return from her devotions, 
she*found her father in the greatest pertur¬ 
bation and alarm. The old stew ard, lloy- 
docke, who had ridden express from Ord- 
sall Hall, had just arrived, bringing word 
that, the miserable fate of the pursuivant 
and his crew had aroused the whole coun¬ 
try; that officers, attended by a strong force, 
and breathing vengeance, wove in pursuit 
of Sir William Ratlcliffe and his daughter; 
that large sums were offered for the cap¬ 
ture of Guy Fawkes and FatheV Oidcorne; 
that most of the servants were imprisoned; 
‘that lie himself had escaped with great 
difficulty; and that, to sum up this long 
catalogue of calamities, Master Hum¬ 
phrey Chatham was arrested, a # nd placed 
in the New Fleet. “ In short, my dear 
young mistress, concluded the old man, 
“ as 1 have just observed to Sir William, 


I all is over with us. and there is nothing 
] left hot the grave.” 

| “ What course have you sesolved upon, 

dear father?” said Viviana turning anx¬ 
iously to him. . 

“ 1 shall surrender myself,” lie an- 
sweird. “I am guilty of noyrimo, and 
can easily clear myself from all imputa¬ 
tion.” 

* “ You are mistaken,” replied Viviana. 
“ Do not hope for justice from those who 
know it not. llut while the means of 
escape are allowed you, avail yourself of 
them.” 

j “No, Viviana,” Tcplied Sir William 
Ttrulcliffe, firmly; “my part is taken. I 
shall abide the arrival of the officers. For 
you, I shall intrust you to the care of Mr. 
Catesby.” 

“ You cannot mean this, dear father,” 
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cried Vikkna, with a look of distress. 
“ And if y 9a do, I will never consent to 
such an arrangement. 

“Mr. Catesby is strongly attached to 
you, child,” replied .Sir William, “and 
will watch over your safety as carefully 
as 1 could do myself.” 

“ He may be attached to me,” rejoined 
Viviana; “though I doubt the disinterest¬ 
edness of his love. Hut nothing can alter 
my repugnance to him. Forgive *ne, 
therefore, if in this one instance I decline 
to obey your commands. I dare not trust 
myself with Mr. Catesby.” » 

“ How am 1 to understand you?” in¬ 
quired .Sir William. 

Do not ask me to explain, dear fa¬ 
ther,” she answered, “hut imagine 1 must 
have good reason for what 1 say. Since 
you are resolved upon surrendering your¬ 
self, i will go into captivity with you. 
The 'alternative is less dreadful than that 
you have proposed 

‘You distract me, child,” cried the 
knight, rising and pacing the chamber in 
great agitation. “ I cannot bear the 
thought of your imprisonment. Yet if 1 
lly, I appear to confess myself guilty.” 

“ If your worship will intrust. Mistress 
Viviana with me,” interposed the, old 
steward, “1 will convey her whithersoever 
you direct—will watch over her <!ny and 
night—and, if need be, die in her de¬ 
funct 

“ Thou wort ever a faithful servant, 
good Hoydocke,” rejoined Sir William, 
extending his hand kindly to him, “and 
art as true in adversity as in prosperity.’ 

“Shame to me if J were not,” replied 
Ilcydncke, pressing the knight's lingers 
to his lips, and bathing them in his tears. 

‘Shame to mo if 1 hesitated to lay down 
my life for a master to whom 1 owe so 
nine 

‘If it is your pleasure, dear father,’ 
observed Viviana, “1 will accompany 
Master Hoydocke; hut I would far rather 
he permitted to remain with you.” 

“Jt would avail nothing,” replied Sir 
William; “we should be separated by 
the oilieers. ltetire to your chamber, and 
prepare for instant departure. And in the 
mean time I will consider what is best to i 
be done.” > 

“ Your worship's decision must bb 
speedy,” observed I ley docket “I had 
only a few hours’ start of the officers. 
They will be hero ere long.” 

“Take this purse,” replied Sir Wil¬ 
liam, “and hire three of the fleetest horses 
you can'procure, and station yourself at 
the outskirts of the town, on the road to 
filint Asaph. Y ou understand.” j 

'JkM 'Perfectly,” replied Hoydocke. And 
J|p*<iep8rted to execute his master’s com¬ 


mands, while Viviana withdro’w to her 
own chambdr. * # 

Left alone, the knight was perplexing 
himself as to where he should shape his^ 
course, when he was interrupted by the* 
sudden entrance of Catesby and Garnet. 

• “ We have just met your servant, Sir. 
William,” said the former; “and have 
learned the alarming intelligence he has 
brought.” J 

“What is your counsel in this emer¬ 
gency, father?” said liadcliffo, appealing 
to Garnet. • , 

“Flight—instant flight, my son,” was 
the answer. 

“ My counsel is resistance,” said Gates- 
by. “ We are here assembled in largo 
j numbers, and are well armed. Let us 
await the arrival of the officers, and see 
whether they will venture to arrest you.” 

“They will arrest us all, if they have 
force sufficient to do so,” replied Garnet; 

■ and there are many reasons, as you well 
know, why it is desirable to avoid any 
disturbance at present.” 

“True,,” replied Catesby. “What say 
you then,” he continued, addressing if.id- 
cliile, “ to o’er immediate return to Holt, 
where means may be found to screen yon 
till this storm is blown over?’’ 

Sir William having assented to tiio 
proposal, Catesby instantly departed to 
acquaint the others; and, as soon as pre¬ 
parations could be made, and horses*]pro¬ 
cured, the whole party composing the 
pilgrimage, quitted Holy w* ll, and asceinh 
ing the hill at the back of the town, took 
the direction of Mold, where they arrived, 
having ridden at a swift pace, in about. 

hour. From thence they proceed¬ 
ed without accident or interruption, to the 
mansion they had recently occupied near 
Holt. On reaching it, all the domestic.! 
wore armed, and certain of their number 
stationed at the dilferent approaches to 
| the bouse to give the alarm in case of a 
surprise. Hut as nothing occurred during 
the night, the fears of Sir William and 
his friends began in some degree to sub¬ 
side. 

About noon, on the following day, as 
Guy Fawkes, who ever since the vision he 
had beheld at Saint Winifred’s Well had 
shunned all companionship, walked forth 
beneath the avenue alone, ho heard a light 
step behind him, and, turning, beheld 
Viviana. Gravely bowing, he was about 
to pursue his course, when, quickening 
her puce, Viviana was instantly by his 
side. 

• V have a favor to solicit,” she said. 

“There is none 1 would refuse you, 
Mtss Uadcliflc,” answered Fawkes, halt¬ 
ing; “ but, though I have, the will, 1 may 
not have the power to grant your request.” 
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• “ Hear irre, then,” she replied, hurried- 
' ly. “ Of all my father’s friends—of all 
wluf«are here assembled, you are the only 
*£>ne 1 dare trust—the only one from whom 
Pban hope for assistance.” 

1 am at once flattered and perplexed 
by your words. Miss Radcliffe,” he re- 
jdined; “nor can I guess whither they 
tend. But speak freely, if I cannot, ren¬ 
der you aid, I c&n;at least give you coun¬ 
sel.” 

“I must premise, then,” said Viviana, 
“that I am aware, from .certain obscure 
hints let fall by Fattier Oldcorne, that, you, 
Mr. Catesby, and others arc engaged in a 
dark and dangerous conspiracy.” 

“ Miss Itadclifle,” returned Guy Fawkes, 
sternly, “you have once before avowed 
your knowledge of this plot. I will not 
attempt disguise with you. A project is 
in agitation for the deliverance of our fallen 
church; and, since you have become ac¬ 
quainted with its existence—no matter 
how—you must he hound by an oath of 
secrecy, or,” and his look grew darker, 
\and his voice sterner, “ 1 will not answer 
ffir your life.” 

“1 will willingly take the oarth, on cer¬ 
tain conditions,” said Viviana. 

“ You must, take it unconditionally,” 
rejoined Fawkes, 

“ Hear me out,” said Viviana. “ Know¬ 
ing that Mr. Cnteshy and Father Garnet 
are noxious to induce my father to join 
this conspiracy, I came hither to implore 
you to prevent hjm from doing so.” 

“ Were 1 even willing to do this— 
which I am not,” replied Fawkes, “I have 
not; the power. Sir William RndelitTe 
would be justly indignant at any interfer¬ 
ence on my part " 

“ Need not that,” replied Viviana. 
“ Y on, I fear, are linked to this fearful 
enterprise beyond redemption. Hut he is 
not. Save him! save him!’' 

“lwill.take no part in urging him to 
join* it,” .replied Fawkes. “But lean 
undertake nothing further.” 

“Then mark me,” she returned; “if 
further attempts are made by any of your 
confederates to league him with their- 
plot, 1 myself will disclose all I know ©f 
it.” 

“ Miss Radcliffe,” rejoined Fawkes, in 
a threatening tone, “ I again tvarii you that 
you endanger your life.” 

“ 1 care not,” rejoined Viviana; “ I 
\Vould risk twenty lives, if 1 possessed 
them, to preserve iny father.” 

“ You are, a noble-hearted lady,” re¬ 
plied Fawkes, unable to repress the admi¬ 
ration with which her conduct inspired 
him; “ and if I can accomplish Vhat yo.u 
desire, I will. But 1 see not how it can 
he done.” 


“ Everything is possible to oi x&bf your 
resolution,” replied Viviana. Jr 

“ Well, well,’’’replied Fawkes, a slight 
smile crossing his sw'arthy features; “ the 
effort at least shall be made.” 

“ Thanks! thanks!” ejaculated Viviana. 
j And, overcome by her emotions, she sank 
half-lairiting into his arms. 

While he held her thus, debating within 
himself whether he should convey her to 
the house, Garnet and Catesby appeared 
at the’other end of the avenue. Their sur¬ 
prise at the sight was extreme; nor was it 
lessened when Viviana, opening her eyes 
as tliejf drew near, uttered a slight cry, 
and disappeared. 

“This requires some explanation,” said 
Catesby, glancing fiercely at j , ’awkes. 

“You must seek it, then, of the lady,” 
rejoined the latter, moodily. 

“ it will he easily explained, 1 have no 
doubt,” interposed Garnet. Miss Rad- 
eliffo was seized with a momentary weak¬ 
ness, and her companion offered her sup¬ 
port.” 

“ That will scarcely suffice for me,” 
cried Catesby. . 

“ Let the subject he dropped for tho 
present,” said Garnet, authoritatively. 
“ More important matter claims our atten¬ 
tion. We came to seek yon, my son,” ho 
continued,addressing Fawkes. “All those 
engaged in tile great enterprise are about 
to meet in a summer-house > in the gar¬ 
den.” 

“ I am ready to attend you,” replied 
Fawkes. “ YVill Sir William Radcliflb 
he there?” 

“No,” replied Garnet; “ he has not yet 
joined us. None will he present at this 
meeting, hut the sworn conspirators.” 

With this, the trio look their way to¬ 
wards the garden, and proceeding along a 
walk edged with clipped yew-trees, came 
to the summer-house—a small circular 
building overrun with ivy and creepers, 
and ornamented in ! front by t wo stone 
statues on pedestals. Here they found 
Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rook wood, 
Francis Tresliam, Thomas and Robert. 
Winter, .lolin and Christopher Wright, 
awaiting their arrival. 

The door being closed and hdltcd, Gar¬ 
net placing himself in the midst of tho as¬ 
semblage said, “ Before we proceed further, 

I will again administer the oath to all pre¬ 
sent.” Drawing from liis vest a primer, 
and addressing Sir Everard Digby, he de¬ 
sired him to kneel, and continued thus in 
a solemn tone, “ You shall swear by tho 
Blessed Trinity, and by the sacrament you 
propose to receive, never to disclose, di¬ 
rectly nor indirectly, by word or circum¬ 
stance, the matter that shall he proposed 
to you to keep secret, nor desist from the 
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executifcu thereof, until the rest shall give 
you leaves” 

I swear,” replied Dfgby, kissing the 
primer, 

The oath was then administered in like 
manner to the others. This, done, Catcsby 
was about to address the meeting, when, 
Trosham, glancing uneasily at the door, 
said, “ Arc you assured we have no eaves¬ 
droppers'?” 

“ 1 will keep watch without,” observed 
Fawkes, “ if you have any fears.” 

“It were better,” replied Robert Win¬ 
ter. “We cannot be too cautious. But 
if you go forth, you will bo able to take 
no part in the discussion.” 

“ My part is to act, not talk,” rejoined 
Fawkes, marching towards the door.— 
And, shutting it after him, he took up his 
position outside. 

“This precaution taken, we can secure¬ 
ly proceed with the discussion,” observed 
Sir Everard Rigby. 

“ We can,” replied Catesby. And he 
thereupon commenced a long and inflam¬ 
matory harangue, in which he expatiated 
witli great eloquence and fervor on tin 
wrongs of the Catholic party, and the 
deplorable condition of its church. “ It 
were easy to slay the tyrant by whom we 
are oppressed,” lie; said, in conclusion; 
“but bis destruction would be small gain 
to us. We must strike deeper to how 
down the baneful stock of heresy. All 
our adversaries must perish with him, 
and in such manner as shall best attest 
the vengeance of Heaven. A mine of 
powder placed beneath the Parliament- 
house shall hmj it and its heretical occu¬ 
pants into the air—nor shall any one sur¬ 
vive the terrible explosion. Are we all 
agreed to this plan!” 

All the conspirators expressed their as¬ 
sent, except Sir ftverard Rigby. 

“ Before I give my concurrence to the 
measure,” said the latter, “ 1 would fain 
be resolved by Fathdr Garnet whether it 
is lawful to destroy some few of our own 
faith with so many heretics.” 

“ Unquestionably, lyy son,” replied 
Garnet. “ As in besieging a city we have 
a right to kill all within it, whether friends 
or enemieS, so iu this^case we are justified 
in destroying the innocent \yth the guilty, 
because their destruction will be advan¬ 
tageous to the Catholic cause.” 

“I am satisfied,” replied Uigby. 

“As to the tyrant and apostate James,” 
continued Garnet, “ he is excommunica¬ 
ted, and his subjects released from their 
allegiance. 1 have two breves sent over 
by his holiness Pope Clement VIII, -in 
1601, one directed to the clergy, and the 
other to the nobility of this realm, where¬ 
in, alluding to Queen Elizabeth, it is ex¬ 


pressly declared that, ‘so sdon as thtft 
miserable woman should depart out of this 
li e, none shall* be permitted to ascend 1 ' the 
throne, how near soever in proximity of 
bl >od. uuless they are such as will nflft 
only tolerate the Catholic, faith, but in 
every way support it.’ By this brief, 
James is expressly excluded. He has be¬ 
trayed, not supported, the church oT Rome. 
Having broken his wortl with us, and op¬ 
pressed our brethren more rigorously even 
than his predecessor, the remorseless 
Elizabeth, he is»unworihy longer to reign, 
and must be removed.” 

“He must,” said the conspirators. 

“The Parliament-house beingthe place 
where all the mischief done us has been 
contrived by our adversaries, it is lilting 
that it should be the place of their chas¬ 
tisement,” said Catesby. 

“ Doubtless,” observed Ambrose Rook- 
wood. 

“If the blow we meditate, should mis¬ 
carry,” observed Thomas Winter, “ the 
injury to the Catholic religion will be so 
great, that not only our enemies, but our 
very friends will condemn i, • 

“There'is no chance of miscarriage, if 
we are true to each other,” said Ca.osby, 
confidently. “ And if I suspected any one 
of treachery, l would plunge my sword in¬ 
to bis bosom, wore be my brother.” 

“ You would do wrong to act .thus on 
mere suspicion,” remarked Trosham, who 
stood near him. 

• In a case like this, be who gave jhe- 
slighlest ground for doubt would merit 
death,” replied Catesby, sternly; “and I 
would slay him.” 

“Hum!” exclaimed Tresham, uneasily. 

“Mr. Catesby will now perhaps inform 
us what has been done to carry the project 
into effect?” said Sir Everard Rigby. 

“A small habitation lias been taken by 
one of our chief confederates, Mr. Thomas 
Percy, immediately' adjoining the Parlia¬ 
ment-house,” replied Catesby, “ from the 
cellar of which it is proposed to dig a mine 
through the wall of the devoted building, 
and to deposit within it a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of gunpowder, and other combustibles, 
to accomplish our purpose. This mine 
must be digged by ourselves, as we can 
employ' no assistants, and will be a labo¬ 
rious and dangerous task. But 1 for ono 
will cheerfully undertake it.” 

“Arid 1,” said the elder Wright. 

“ And 1,” cried several others. 

“ Supposing the mine digged, and the 
powder deposited,” observed Ambrose 
RookwoojJ, “whose hand will lire the 
train?” 

“ Mine!” cried Guy Fawkes, throwing 
open the door. As soon as he had spo¬ 
ken, he retired and closed it after him. 
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- “ He wHl keep his word,” remarked 
Garnet. *• lie is of a nature so resolute 
that* tie would destroy hifnself with the 
^ictims rather than fail. If ever man was 
CToated to bo the main agent of a conspi¬ 
racy, it is Guy Fawkes.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Cates by, “ we 
dre now at the latter end of July. All 
shall be ready against the meeting of Par¬ 
liament in Novenfber.” 

“There is some likelihood, I hear, that 
the meeting of the house will be pro¬ 
rogued till February,” remarked Trosham. 

“ So much the bel ter,” rejoined Catesby; 
“ it will give us more time for prepara¬ 
tion.” _ t 

“So much the worse, I think,” said 
Ambrose Rookwood. “ Delays are ever 
dangerous, and doubly so, in a case like 
ours.” 

“ 1 am far from desiring to throw any | 
impediment in the way of our design,” j 
observed Sir Evcrard Dighy. ' “ lint 1 
would recommend, before v\«: proceed to 
this terrible extremity, that one last, elfort 
should he made to move the king in our 
behalf.” . | 

It is useless,” replied Catfcsby. “So 
far from toleration, he meditates severer 
measure.-, against us; and I am well as- j 
s ured if Parliament is allowed to meet, j 
such laws will he passed as will bring all j 

'us within proiiiuniro. No, no; we have 
no 110411; from James, nor his ministers.” 

“ Nor yet front France or Spain,” ob¬ 
served Thomas .Winter. “In my confe¬ 
rence wifh the. Constable Velasco at Ber¬ 
gen, I received assurances of the good¬ 
will of Philip towards us, but no distinct 
promise of interference 111 our behalf. The 
Archduke Albert is well disposed, but hi. 
can render no assistance. We must de¬ 
pend upon ourselves.” 

■Ay, marry, must we,” replied Cates¬ 
by; “ and fortunate is it tinn wo bavo de¬ 
vised a pl^n by which we can accomplish 
our purpose unaided. We only require 
funds to follow up with effect the blow wo 
shall strike.” 

“ M v whole fortune shall he placed at 
your disposal,” replied Sir Everard Digby. 

“ Part of mine has already been given,” 
said T restrain, “and the rest shall follow.” 

“ Would I had aught to peril in t.!io mat¬ 
ter except my life*,” said Cateshy. “ 1 
would throw everything upon the stake.” 

“ Von do enough in adventuring thus 
irflicli, my son,” rejoined Garnet. “ To 
you tiro whole conduct of tho enterprise is 
committed.” 

“I Jive for nothing else,” replied Cates¬ 
by; “and if I sec it successful, 1 shall 
have lived long enough.” 

“ Cannot [Sir William Radclifle he in¬ 
duced to join us!” asked Rookwood. 

6 


“ Ho would be an important ylfuisition; 
and his wealth would prove mghly ser¬ 
viceable.” * 

“ I have sounded him,” answered Cates¬ 
by. “ But he appears reluctant.” 

“ Be not satisfied with one attempt,” 
•urged Christopher Wright. “The jeo¬ 
pardy in which he now stands may make 
him change his mind.” 

“ I am loth to interrupt the discussion,” 
said«Garnct: “hut I think we have tarried 
here long enough. Wc will meet again 
at. midnight, when I hope to introduce Sir 
Willhyn RudcliH'o to you as a confede¬ 
rate.” 

The party then separated, and Garnet 
went in search of the knight. 

Ascertaining that he was* in his own 
chamber, lit! proceeded thither, and found 
him alone. Entering at once upon tho 
subject in band, Garnet pleaded his cause 
with so much zeal, that he at last wrung 
a reluctant consent from the listener. 
Scarcely able to conceal his exultation, he 
then proposed to Sir William to adjourn 
with him to the private chapel in the house, 
wlnyte, having token the oath, and received 
the sacrament upon it, he should bo forlh- 
vitii introduced to tho conspirators, and 
the whole particulars of the plot revealed 
to him. To this the knight, with some 
hesitation agreed. As they traversed a 
gallery leading to the? chapel, they met 
V iviana. For the first time in his life 
KadclilTc’s gaze sank before his daughter, 
and he would have passed her without 
speaking had she not slopped him. 

“ Father! dear father!” she cried, “ l 
know whither you are going—and for 
what purpose. Do not—do not join them.” 

Sir W illiam HadcliU’e made no reply, 
hut endeavored gently to push her aside. 

She would not, however, be repulsed, 
but prostrating herself Ifeforo him, clasped 
Ins knees, and besought him not to pro¬ 
ceed. 

Making a significant gesture to Sir 
William, Garnet walked forward. 

“ Viviana,” said the knight, sternly, 

“ my resolution is taken. I command you 
to retire to your chamber.” 

So saying, he broke from her, and fol¬ 
lowed Garnet. Clasping her hands to her 
brow, Viviana gazed for a moment with a 
frenzied look after him, and then rushed 
from the gallery. 

On reaching the chapel. Sir William 
who had been much shaken by this meet¬ 
ing, was some minutes in recovering his 
composure. Garnet employed the time in 
renewing his arguments, and with so much 
address that he succeeded in quieting tho 
scruples of conscience which had been 
awakened in the knight’s breast by his 
daughter’s warn in 
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“Ank now, my son,” he said, “ since 
you have'determined to enrol your name 
in the list of those who have sworn to de¬ 
liver their church from oppression, take 
this primer in your linnd, and kneel down 
before the altar, while I administer the oath 
which is to unite you to us. - ” • 

Garnet then advanced towards the altar, 
and Sir William was about to prostrate 
himself upon a cushion beside it, when 
the door was suddenly thrown operfl and 
Guy Fawkes strode into the chapel. 

“ Hold!” he exclaimed, "rasping Rnd- 
clilfe’s right arm, and fixing by* dark 
{'•lance upon him; “ you shall not take 
that oath.” 

“ What mean you?” cried Garnet, who, 
as well as the knight, was paralysed with 
astonishment, at this intrusion. “ Sir Wi’ 
liarn Radelilfe is about to join us.” 

“ 1 know it,” replied Fawkes; “hut it 
may not he. He has no heart in the busi¬ 
ness, and will lend it no efficient assist¬ 
ance. We are better without him, than 
with him.” 

As he spoke he took the primer from the 
knight’s hand, and laid it upon the a bar. 

“This conduct is inexplicable,” cried 
Garget, angrily. “ You will answer for 
it to others, sis well as to me.” 

“1 will answer for it to all,” replied 
Guy Fawkes. Let Sir Wiljjam Radelilfe 
declare before me find before Heaven, that 
lie approves* tin; measure, and 1 am content 
he should take the oath.” 

“ 1 cannot belie my conscience by say¬ 
ing so,” replied the knight, who appeared 
agitated by conflicting emotions. 

“ Yet. yon kave promised to join us,” 
cried Garnet, reproachfully. 

“ Better break that promise than a so¬ 
lemn oath,” rejoined Gu v Fawkes, sternly. 
“Sir William Radclilm, there are reasons 
why you should "Hot join this conspiracy. 
Examine your inmost heart, and it will loll 
you what they are.” 

“I understand you,” replied the knight. 

“ Get hence,” cried Garnet, unable to 
control his indignation, “ or I will pro¬ 
nounce our church’s most terrible maledic¬ 
tion against you.” 

“ 1 shajl not shrink from it, father,” re¬ 
joined Fawkes humbly, but firmly, “ see¬ 
ing that I am acting rightly.” 

“ Undeceive yourself, tlf^n at once,” 
returned Garnet, “ and learn that you are 
thwarting our great and holy purpose.” 

“ On the contrary,” replied Fawkes, “ I 
am promoting it, by preventing one from 
joining it who will endanger its success.” 

“Yott are a traitor!” cried Garnet, 
furiously. 

“A traitor!” exclaimed Guy Fawkes, 
his eye blazing yvith fierce lustre, though 
his voice and demeanor were unaltered— 


“ I, who have been warned tllrice—twice . 
by the dead, and lastly by a Vision from 
heaven, yet stall remain firm to my'pur¬ 
pose—I, who have voluntarily embraced 
the most dangerous and difficult part of 
•the enterprise—I, who would suffer the* 
utmost extremity of torture, rather than 
utter a word that should reveal it—a 
traitor! No, father, 1 am none. If. you 
think so, take this sword and at once put 
an end to your doubts.” 

There was something so irresistible in 
the manner of <»uy Fawkes, that Garnet 
remained silent. 

“ Do with me what you please,” con¬ 
tinued Fawkes, “ hut do not compel Sir 
William Rndclifle to join the conspiracy'. 
Ho will he fatal to it.” 

“No one shall compel me to join it,’ 
replied the knit 

“ Perhaps it is better thus,” said Gar¬ 
net, after a pause, during which he was 
buried in reflection. “1 will urge you no 
further, my son. But before you depart 
you must, swear not to divulge v hat you 
have just learnt.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the knight. 

“Thqre'is another person who must 
also take that oath,” said Guy Fawkes, 
“having accidentally become acquainted 
with as much as yourself.” 

And stepping nut. of the chapel, he imme¬ 
diately afterwards returned with Viviuna. 

“You will now understand why 1 
would net allow Sir William to join the 
conspiracy,” he observed to Garnet. , 

“ I do.” replied the lai.er gloomily. 

The oath administered, the knight and 
bis daughter quitted the chapel, accom¬ 
panied by Guy Fawkes. Viviuna was 
profuse in her expressions of gratitude, 
nor was her father less: earnest m his ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

A few hours after this, Sir William 
Rndclilfe informed .Sir Kverard Digby that 
it was Ids intention to depart immediately, 
and, though the latter attempted to dis¬ 
suade him frou; his purpose by represent¬ 
ing the dangq£ to which he would he 
exposed, he continued inflexible. The 
announcement shrprised both Catesby and 
(Harriet, who were present, when it was 
made, and added their dissuasions to 
those of Digby—hut without effect. To 
Gatesby’s proposal to serve as an escort, 
Radelilfe likewise gave a preremptory re¬ 
fusal, staling that lie had no fears; and 
when questioned as to his destination, he 
returned an evasive answer. This sudden 
resolution of the knight, coupled with his 
refusal t<\,join the plot, alarmed the con¬ 
spirators}, and more than one expressed 
wars of treachery. Sir Everard Digby, 
however, was not of the number, but 
asserted, “ Radclj.de is a man of the 
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highest liohor. I will answer for his fearful of losing sight of them, sf& spurs to 
secr?*>y with my life.” * his steed. Guy Fawkes kept close beside 

“ Will you answer for that of his daugh- him, and they did not slacken their pace 
let?” said Trcsham. until they reached the lane.. 

“/will,” replied Fawkes. • They had not proceeded along it more 

« “ To iml the matter beyond a doubt,” «han a quarter of a mile, when they were 
Said Catesby. “ 1 will set out shortly after alarmed by the sudden report of fire-arms, 
him, and follow him unobserved till he followed hy a loud shriek, which neither 
halts for the night; and ascertain whether of them doubted was uttered by Viviana. 
he slops at. any suspicious quarter.” Again dashing forward, on turning a cor- 

“ Do so, my son,” said Garnet. ner of the road, they beheld the party sur- 

“It. is needless,” observed Sir Evcrard rounded by half a dozen troopers. Sir 
D iff by; “ hut do as you please.” Wiiliaya ltadclilTo had shot one of his as- 

15 y this time, Rndelitle’s horses being j sailarits, and, assisted by Ileydooke, was 
brought r.ound hy ITi^'docko, he and his I defending himself bravely against the 

daughter took a hasty leave, of their I others. With loud shouts, Catesby and 

friends. When they had been gone a few ] Guy Fawkes galloped towards the scene 
minutes, Catesby called for his steed; j of strife. JJut they were too late. A bul- 
nnd, after exchanging a word or two with j let pierced the knight’s brain; and. no 
Garnet, rode after them, lie had scarcely sooner did he fall, than, regardless of him* 
proceeded more than a couple of miles j self, the old steward flung away his sword, 
along a cross-road leading to Nanlwich, ; and threw himself, with the most piteous 
which lie learnt. 1'foin some cottagers was lamentations, on the body, 
the route taken hy the party before him, Viviana, meanwhile, had been compelled 
when he heard the tramp of a horse in the to dismount, and was in the hands of the 
roar, and turning at the sound, beheld Guy ! troopers. On strung her father's fate, her 
Fawkes. Drawing in the bridlft, lp> halted i shrieks were so heart-piercing, that even 
til! the latter came up, and angrily do- j her captors were moved to compassion, 
uianded on what errand lie was bent. Fighting bis way towards her, Catesby 

“ ]Yly errand is the same as your own,” j cut down one of the troopers, and snatch* 
replied Fawkes. “1 intend to follow Sir j ing ho.H’rom the grasp of the other, who 
'William Rudelilfe, and, if need be, defend i was terrified by the furious assault, placed 
him.”# . ! her on the saddle beside him,‘and striking 

Whatever Catesbv.’s objections might be '• spurs into his charger at the same moment, 
to ibis companionship, he did not, think lit ; leapt the hedge, and made good his retreat, 
to deelart' them, and, though evidently j This daring action, however, could not 
much displeased, sulfered Guy Fawkes to : have, been accomplished without the us- 
ride hv his side without opposition. j sistance of Guy Fawkes, »vbo warded off 

Having gained the summit of the moun- ' with his rapier all the blows aimed at him 
tpiimys ragge extruding from Mai pas to ; and his lovely charge. While thus eu- 
Tottenlnli, whence they beheld the party 'gaged, he received a severe cut on the 
whose course they were tracking enter a , head, which stretched him senseless and 
narrow lane a*, the foot of the hill, Catesby ,: bleeding beneath his hoifo's foot. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TIIE PACKET. 


On recovering from the effects of the 
wound he had received from the trooper, 
Guy Fawkes foumWiimself stretched upon 
a small bed in a cottage, with Viviana and 
Oatesby watching beside him.* A thick 
foTd of linen was bandaged round his head, 
find be was so faint from the great effusion 
of blood he had sustained, that, after gazing 
vacantly around him for a few mymtes,•and 
but imperfectly comprehending what he 
beheld, his eyes closed, and hc*relapsejl 
into insensibility. Restoratives being ap¬ 
plied; he revived in a short time, and, in 
answer to his inquiries %s to how lie came 


( thither, was informed hy CatesTiy that he 
: had been left for dead by his assailants, 
i wlto. contenting themselves with making 
•the old steward prisoner, had ridden oil’ in 
the direction of Chester. * 

| “ What has become of Sir William Itad- 

; clilfe?” asked the wounded man, in a fee- 
: bio voice. 

Catesby raised his linger to his Kps, and 
1 Fawkes learnt the. distressing nature of the 
, question he had aslftd by the agonizing cry 
! that burst from Viviana. Unable to con- 
i trol her grief, she withdraw, and Catesby 
J then told him that the body of Sir Wil- 
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liam RadtSliffe was lying- in an adjoining j I have to say relates to others, not to jny- 
eoltage, whither it had been transported | self.” ’ * 

from the scene of the conflict; adding that “ Indeed!”exclaimed Catesby. “Thyt 
it was Miss Radcliffe’s earnest desire that there is the more reason why it should not 
it should be conveyed to Manchester to the be deferred. 1 hold it my duty to tell you 
family vault in the Collegiate Church; bnffj tat the fever of your wound will, in ajl 
that he feared her wish could not be safely probability, produce delirium. Make your 
complied with. A messenger, however, communication while yoqr senses remain 
had been despatched to Holt; and Sir Ever- to you; and whatever you enjoin shall be 
•arc! Digby, and Fathers Carnet and»()ld- rigorously fulfilled.” 
come, were momentarily expected, when “ Will you swear this?” cried Fawkes, 
some course would he decided upon for the eagerly. Hut before an answer could he 
disposal of the unfortunate knight’s re- returned, he added, in an altered tone, 
mains. I “ No—no—it cannot ho.” 

“FoorViviana!” groaned Fawkes. ‘‘She j “This is no time* for anger,”, rejoined 
has now no protector.” j Catesby, sternly, “ or I should ask whether 

Rest easy on that score,” rejoined I you doubt the assurance I have given you?” 
Catesby. “.She shall never want one “ I doubt nothing hut your complianct 


while 1 live.” 

The wounded man fixed his eyes, now 
blazing with red and unnatural light, in¬ 
quiring!)' upon him, hut he said nothing. 

“ 1 know what you mean,” continued 
Catesby; “you think I shall wed her, and 
yon are in the right. I shall. The mar¬ 
riage is essential to our efltorprisc; and the 
only obstacle to it is removed.” 

Fawkes attempted to reply, but. his 
parched tongue refused its office. Cates¬ 
by arose, and carefully raising his head, 
held a cup of water to his lips. The suf¬ 
ferer eagerly drained it, ami would have 
asked for more; hut seeing that the request 
would be refused, he left it unuttered. 

“ Have you examined my wound?” ho j 
said, after a pause. 

Catesby answered in the affirmative. 

And do yeu judge it mortal?” con¬ 
tinued Fawkes. “Not that f have any j 
fear of death. I have looked him in the 
lace too often for that. Hut I have some¬ 
what on my mind which ] would fain dis¬ 
charge before my earthly pilgrimage is 
ended.” 

“Do not delay iu then,” rejoined the 
other. “Knowing 1 speak to a soldier, 
smd a brave one, 1 do not hesitate to tell 
you, your hours are numbered.” 

“ Heaven’s will be done!” exclaimed 
Fawkes, in a tone of resignation. “ I 
thought myself destined to be one of the 
chief instruments of the restoration of our 
holy religion. Hut f/nul I was mistaken. 
When Father Carnet arrives, I beseech 
you let me see him instantly. Or, if he’ 
should not'come speedily, entreat Miss 
Radclifle to grant mo a few moments in 
private.” 

“ Why not unbnrthcn yourself to me?” 
returned Catesby, distrustfully. “ In your 
circumstances I should desire no better 
confessor than a brother soldier—or other 
crucifix than a sword-hilt.” 

1 Nor I,” rejoined Fawkes. “ 13 ut this 
Is no confession I am about to utter. What 


with my request,” returned Fawkes. “And 
oh! if you hope to he succored at your 
hour of need, tell Miss Radclilfo I desire 
to speak with her.” 

“ The message will rftit need to he con¬ 
veyed,” said Viviana, who had noiselessly 
entered the room; “ she is here.” 

Cuy Fawkes turned I ; s gaze in the di¬ 
rection yf flic voice; and, notwithstanding 
his own deplorable condition, he was I 
| with concern at the change wrought in her 
appearance by the terrible shock she had 
undergone. Tier countenance was as pale 
as death—her eyes, from which no tears 
! would flow, as is ever the case w.’.tli the 
deepest distress, wery glassy and lustre¬ 
less— her luxuriant, hair bung in dishevel-, 
ed masses over her shoulders—and her 
attire was soiled and disordered. 

“ You desire to speak with me?” shr 
continued, advancing towards the couch of 
the wounded man. 

“ It must lie alone,” he replied. 

Viviana glanced at Catesby, who reluc¬ 
tantly arose, and closed the door after him. 

“ We. are alone now,” she said. 

“Whiter! water!” gasped the sufferer, 
“or I perish.” 11 is request being com¬ 
plied with, he continued in a low solemn 
voice, “ Miss Radeliffo, you have, lost, the 
dearest, friend you had on earth, and you 
will soon lose one who, if he had been 
spared, would have endeavored, as far as 
he could, to supply that. loss. I say not 
this to aggravate your distress, hut to 
prove the sincerity of my regard. Lot me 
conjure you, with my dying breath, not to 
wed Mr. Catesby.” 

“ Fear it not,” replied Viviana. “ I 
would rather endure death than consent to 
do so.” 

“■Bo lip on your guard against him, 
then,” continued Fawkes. “When an 
object is to be gained, he suffers few scru¬ 
ples to stand in his way.” 

‘I am well aware of it,” replied Vivi- 
| ana; “ and on the arrival of Sir Everard 
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£>ighy, T shall place myself under his pro- they drag- me before a grave as|„%blage. 
tec lion.” * W’lial is that hideous engine? The rack! 

“ Should you be driven to extremity,” —Hind me on it—break" every limb—ye 
s;yd Fawkes, taking a small packet from shall not force me to confess—ha! ha! I 
the folds of his doublet, “ break open this, laugh at your threats—ha! ha!” 
it will inform you. what to do. Only “Mother of* mercy! release him from 
promise me you will not have recourse to Aliis torture!” cried Viviana. 
it till other means have failed.” “ So! ye iiave condemned me,” contin- 

Viviana took.the packet, and gave the tied Fawkes, “ and will drag me to oxeou- 
required promise. ■ lion. Well, well, I am prepared. Hut 

“ Conceal it about your person, and wliatpa host is assembled to see me! Ten 
guard it carefully,” continued Fawkes; thousand /aces arc turned towards me, and 
“ for you know not when you may require all with one abhorrent blood-thirsty ex¬ 
it. And now, having cleared my con- prcssicyi. And what a scaffold! Get it 
science, 1 can die easily. Let me have done quickly, thou butcherly villain. The 
your prayers.” • rope is twisted round rny throat in serpent 

Viviana knelt down by the bedside, and folds. It strangles me—all!” 
poured forth the most earnest supplications “ Horror!” exclaimed Viviana. “ I can 
in his behalf. listen to this no longer. Help, Mr. Cates- 

“ Perhaps,” sho said, as she arose, by, help!” 

“and it. is some consolation to think so— “The knife is at iny breast—it pierces 
you may ho saved by death from the com- my flesh—my heart is torn forth—1 die!— 
mission of a great crime, which would for I die!” Amt he uttered a dreadful groan, 
ever have exclude*] you from the joys of “ What has happened!” cried Cat.esby, 
heaven.” rushing into the room. “ Is he dead?” 


. “Say rather,”cried Guv Fawkes, whose 
brain began to wander*, “ which would 
have secured them to me. Others will 
achieve it; hut I shall have no share in 
their glory, or their .eward.” 

“Their reward will he perdition in this 
world and the next,” rejoined Viviana. 
“1 repeat, that though I deeply deplore 
your Condition, I rejoice in your delivery 
from this sin. It. is better—far hotter— 
to die tliys, thairhy the hands of the com¬ 
mon executioner.” 

“ Wlrat do l see?” cried Guy Fawkes, 
trying to raise himself, and sinking hack 
again instantly upon the pillow. “ Kli/.a- 


■i fear so,” replied Viviana, “and his 
end lias been a fearful one.” 

“No—no,” said Oalesby;—“ his pulse 
still beats—but fiercely and feverishly. 
You had better not remain here, longer, 
.Miss Kadclilfe. 1 will watch over him. 
All wiH sontfcbc over.” 

Aware that she coufd he of no further 
use, V iviana cast a look of* the deepest 
commiseration at the sufferer, and retired. 
The occupant of the cottage, an elderly 
female, had surrendered all the apartments 
of her tenement, except one small room, 
to her guests, and she was .there fore undis¬ 
turbed. Tile terrible event which had 


both 4 .)rUu*rises before me. Shu beckons j recently occurred, and the barrowing scene 
me after her—I come!—1 come!” she had just witnessed, were too rimeh for 

“Heaven pity him!” cried V iviana. Viviana, and her anguish was so intense, 
“ His senses have left him!” that she began to fear her reason was 

“She leads me into a gloomy cavern,” deserting her. She stood still—gazed 
continued‘Fawkes, more wildly; “ but my fearfully round, as y some secret danger 
eyes ara like the wolf’s, and can penetrate environed her—clasped her hands to her 
the darkness. It is filled with barrels of temples, and found them burning like hot 
gunpowder. I see thorn ranged in tiers, iron—and, then, alarmed at her own state, 
one above another. Ah! I know where I knelt down, prayed, and wept. Yes! she 
am now. It is the vault beneath the Par- wept, for the first time, since her father’s 
liarneiil-housc. The King and his nobles destruction, and the relief ajbrded by 
are assembled in the hall above. Lend those scalding tears.was inexpressible, 
me a torch, that I may fire the train, and From this piteous state she was aroused 
blow them into the*air. Quick! quick! I by the tramp of horses at the door of the 
have sworn their destruction, and will cottage, and the next moment Father Gar- 
k#ep my oath. What matter if 1 perish net presented himself. 

.with them? Give ine the torch, I say, or “How uncertain are human affairs!” 
it will he too late. Is the powder damp he said, alter a sorrowful greeting baa 
that it will not kindle? And sep! the torch passed between them. “ l little thought, 
is expiring—it is gone out! Dislractidh!— when we parted yesterday, we* should 
to be baffled thus! Why do jton stand ineet again so soon, and under such afflict- 
and glare at me with those stony eyes? ing circumstances.” 

Who are those with you? Fiends!—uo! “It is the will of Heaven, father,” re- 
they are armed* men. *Tliey seize me— plied Viviana, “and we must not murmur 

6* 
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at its df rees, but bear our chastening as 
we best may “ 

“I am happy to find you in such a 
comfortable frame of mind, dear daughter. 

1 feared the effect of the shock upon your 
feelings. But I am glad to find you bear 
up against it so well.” 

“ I am surprised at my own firmness, 
father,” replied Viviana. “Byt I have 
been schooled in affliction. I have, no tie 
left to bind me to the world, and shffll re¬ 
tire from it, not only without rpgret, but 
with eagerness.” 

“Say not so, dear daughter,” t replied 
Garnet. “You have, I trust, much hap¬ 
piness in store for yon. And when the 
sharpness of your affliction is worn off, 
you will visw your condition in a more 
cheering light.” 

•Impossible!” she cried, mournfully. 
“ Hope is wholly extinct in my breast. 
But I will not contest, the point. Is not 
Sir Everard Digby with you?” 

“ lie is not, daughter,” replied Garnet, 
“ and I will explain to you wherefore. 
Soon after your departure yesterday, the 
mansion we occupied at Holt was atti.eked 
by a band of soldiers, headed by Miles 
Topclilfe, one of the most unrelenting of 
our persecutors; and though they were 
driven off with some loss; yet, as there 
was every reason to apprehend they would 
return with fresh fiireo, .Sir Everard judged 
it prudent to retreat, and accordingly he. 
and his friends, with all their attendants, 
except those ho lias sent with me, have 
departed for Buckinghamshire.” 

“ Where, then, is Father Oldcorne?” 
inquired Viviana. 

“Alas! daughter,” rejoined Garnet, “I j 
grieve to say he is a prisoner. Imprudent- j 
ly exposing himself tin ring the attack, he 
was seized and carried olf by Topclilfe 
and his myrmidons.” 

“How true is the saying, that misfor¬ 
tunes never come siiurlo!” sighed Viviana. 
“ 1 seem bereft of all I hold dear.” 

“ Sir Everard has sent four of his trus¬ 
tiest servants with me,” remarked Garnet. 
“They are well armed, and will attend 
you wherever you choose to lead them. 
He has a,lso furnished me with a sum of 
money for your use.”. 

“ lie is most kind and considerate,” 
replied Viviana. “And now, father,” she 
faltered, “ there is one subject which it is 
necessary to speak upon; and, though I 
shrink from it, it must not he postponed.” 

“ I guess what you mean, daughter,” 
said Garnet', sympathisingly; “you allude 
to the interment of Sir William Radclilfe. 
“Is the body here?” 

“It is in an adjoining cottage,” replied 
Viviana, in a broken voice. “ I haye al¬ 
ready expressed my wish to Mr. Catesby 


J to have it conveyed to Manchester, to our 
family vault.” 

“ I see not how that can be accom¬ 
plished, dear daughter,” replied Garget; 
“ but 1 will confer with Mr. Catesby on 
the subject. Where is he?” 

“ In the. next room, by the conch of Guy 
Fawkes, who is dying,” said Viviana. 

“Dying!” echoed Garnet, starting. “I 
beard he was dangerously hurt, but did 
not suppose the wound would prove fatal. 
Here is another grievous blow to the good 
cause.’" 

At this moment, the door was opened 
by Catesby. 

“Ilow is the sufferer?” asked-Garnet. 

“ A slight change for the. better appears 
to have taken place,” answered Catesby. 
“ Ilis fever has in some degree abated, 
and he has sunk into a gentle slumber.” 

“ Gan he bo removed with safety?” said 
Garnet; “for, I fear, if he remains here lie 
will fall into the hands of Topclilfe and 
his crow, who are scouring the country in 
every direction;” and he recapitulated all 
he had just stated to Viviana. 

Catesby was fbr some time lost in re¬ 
flection.. 

“ 1 am fairly perplexed as to what 
course it will he best, to pursue,” he said, 
j “ Dangers and difficulties beset, us on 
I every side. I am inclined to yield to Miss 
Radelifl'e’s request, and proceed to Man¬ 
chester.” * 

“ That will he niching into the very 
face of danger,” observed 1 Garnet. •* 

“ And, therefore, may he the safest 
plan,” said Catesby. “Our adversaries 
will scarcely suspect us of so desperate a 
step.” 

“ Perhaps you are in the* right, my 
sort,” returned Garnet, after a moment’s 
reflection. “ At all events, 1 bow to your 
judgment.” 

“ The plan ir’ too much in accordance 
with my own wishes to meet wttli any op¬ 
position on my part,” observed Viviana. 

“Will you accompany us, father?” 
said Catesby; “ or do you proceed to 
Gothnrst?” 

“ I will go with you, my son. Miss 
Radcliflh will need a protector. And, till 
I have seen her in some place of safety I 
will not leave her.” 

“ Since we have come to this determi¬ 
nation,” rejoined Catesby, “ as soon as 
the needful preparations can be made, a*'d 
Guy Fawkes has had some hours repose, 
we will set out. Under cover of night 
we can travel with security; and, by using 
some exeflion, may reach Ordsall Hall, 
whither,-I presume, Miss Radcliffe would 
ohoose to proceed, in the first instance, 
before daybreak.” 

“ I am well mounted, and so are my 
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attendants,,” replied Garnet: “and, by the and absolved him, giving him the viaticum 
president, care of Sir Evera/d I)igby, each j ami the extreme .unction. And, lastly, he 
of them has a led horse with him.” j judged it expedient to administer a power- 

,“That is well,” said Catosby. “And Jill opiate, to lull the pain of his wound 
now, !\liss Radcliffe, may 1 entreat you to j on the journey. 

take my place for a short time by the j This done, hb summoned Catcsby, who, 
couch of the sufferer. In a few hours .with two of" the attendants, raised the 
everything shall be in readiness.” j couch on which the wounded man was 

He then retired, with Garnet, while Vi- stretched, and conveyed him to the litter, 
viana proceeded to the adjoining chamber, ' So well was this managed, that Fawkes 
where she found Guy Fawkes still slum- sustained no injury, and little inconvcni- 
bering tranquilly. ; cnee, Irani the movement. Two strong 

As the evening ndvarfhed, ho awoke, country vehicles had been procured; the 
and expressed himself much refreshed, one containing the wounded man’s litter. 
While ho was speaking-. Garnet and ; the other the shell, which had been hastily 
Catcshy-approached "his bedside, and lie put together, to bold the remains of the 
appeared overjoyed at the sight of the unfortunate Sir William Raddiil'c. Vivi- 
forrner. The subject of the journey being ana being placed in the snddfc, and Oates- 
mentioned to him, lie at once expressed 1 by having liberally rewarded the cottagers 
his ready compliance with the arrange- who bad afforded them shelter, the little 

ment, and only desired that the last, rites cavalcade was put in motion. In this 

of his church might lie performed for him I way, they journeyed through the night; 
before he set opt. j and shaping their course through Tarpor- 

Garnel informed him that he came for 1 ley, Northwich, and Altringhain, arrived 
that very purpose; and as soon as they j at daybreak in the neighborhood of Ord- 

were left alone, he proceeded to the dis- : sail Hall, 

charge of his priestly'duties^ confessed j 


CHAPTER X*V. 

THE FJ. 1 XIR- 

^VitFis Viviaifa first beheld the well-re- self was in some places choked up wi:h 
metnhered roof and gables of the old rubbish, while in others its surface was 
mansion peeping from out. the grove of covered with floating pieces of timber, 
frees in which it was embosomed, her Led by curiosity, Cateshy proceeded to 
heart died away within her. The thought tho spot where 1 lie stables had stood. 
That*her ffither, who had so recently quit- Nothing hut a heap of blackened ruins 
ted it in the full enjoyment of health, and met his gaze. Scarcely one stone was 
of every worldly blessing, should ho so standing on another. Tho appearance of 
soon brought hack a corpse, was almost the place was so desolate and dishearten- 
too agonising for endurance. Reflecting, ing, that lie turned away instantly'. Lenv- 
howtfjvcr.’thal this was no season for the ing his horse in <i*shcd, ho entered the 
indulgence of grief, hut that, she was house. Here, again, ho encountered fresh 
called upon to act with firmness, she bore ravages. The oak-panels 9 nd skirting- 
up resolutely against her emotion. hoards were torn from tho walls:' tlie 

Arrived within a short distance of the J ceilings pulled down; and the floor lay 
hall, Catosby caused the little train to : inch-deep in broken plaster and dust. On 
halt under the shelter of the trees, while-lie J ascending to the upper rooms* lie found 
rode forward to ascertain that they could the same disorder. • The banisters of the 
snfely T approach y,. As he drew near, stairs were broken; the bedsteads destroy- 
everytliing proclaimed that the, hand of. ed; the roof partially' untiled. Every 
the spoiler had been there. Crossing the’! room was thickly strewn wity leaves torn 
drawbridge, lie entered the court, which j from valuable hooks, with fragments of 
, bore abundant marks of tho devastation j apparel, and other articles, which tho 
recently committed. Various articles of searchers not being able to carry off had 
furniture, broken, burnt, or otherwise wantonly destroyed. 

destroyed, were lying scattdfcd about. . Having contemplated this scene of 
The glass in the windows was-shivered; havoc for some time, with feelings of the 
the doors forced from their hinges; the ; bitterest indignation, Catesby descended 
stone-copings of the walls pushed off; the ! to the lower story; and after searching in¬ 
flower-beds trampled «upon; the moat it- ! effectually for the dombstics, was about 
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to depart, wfypn, turning suddenly, he per¬ 
ceived a m»n watching Jam from an ad¬ 
joining room. Catesby instantly called 
10 him; but, seeing that the fellow disre¬ 
garded his assurances, and was about to 
take to his heels, he drew* his sword, and 
threatened him with severe* punishment if 
he attempted to fly. Thus exhorted, the 
man—who was no other than the younger 
Heydocke—advanced towards him; and 
throwing himself at his feet, begged him 
in tlm most piteous terms to 4° him no 
injury. 

“ I have already told you I am a friend,” 
replied Catesby, sheathing his sword. 

“Ah! Mr. Catesby, is it you 1 behold?” 
cried Martin Heydocke, whose fears had 
hitherto prevented him from noticing the 
features of the intruder. “ What brings 
your worship to this ill-fated house?” 

“ First let me know if there is any ene¬ 
my about?” replied Catesby. 

“ None that I am aware of,” rejoined 
Marlin. “Having ransacked the pre¬ 
mises, and done all the mischief they 
could, as you perceive, the miscreants de¬ 
parted the day before yesterday, arid 1 
have seen nothing of them since, thougl 
] have been constantly on the watch. The 
only alarm I have had was that occasioned 
by your worship just now.” 

“ Arc you alone here?” demanded 
Catesby. 

“ No, your worship,” answerod Martin. 
“ There are several of the servants con¬ 
cealed in a secret passage under the house. 
But they are so terrified by what lias lately 
happened, that they never dare show them¬ 
selves, except during the night time.” 

“ I. do not wonder at it,” replied Cates- 
by. 

“ And now may I inquire whether your 
worship luings any tidings of Sir Willinm 
Jtadelifl'e, and Mistress Viviana?” rejoined 
Martin. “ 1 hope no ill has befallen them. 
My lather old Joronjp Heydocke, set out 
to Holywell, a few days ago, to apprise 
them of tliek- danger, and 1 have not heard 
of them since.” 

“Sir William Radc.’iffe is dead,” re¬ 
plied Catesby. “The villains have mur¬ 
dered him. Your father is a prisoner.” 

“Alas! alas!” cried the young man, 
bursting into tears, “ th^'se are fearful 
times to live in. What will become of us 
all?” 

“ We must rise against the oppressor,” 
replied Catesby, sternly. “Bite the heel 
that tramples upon us.” 

“We must,” rejoined Martin. “And, 
if my poor arm could avail, it should not 

slow to strike.” 

hJVI an fully resolved!” cried Catesby, 
who never lost an opportunity of gaining 
^proselyte. “I*will point out to you a 


way by which you may accomplish what 
you desire. But we will talk of this here¬ 
after. Hoard* up your vengeance tifl the 
fitting moment for action arrives. 

He then proceeded to explain to the 
young man, who was greatly surprised by 
the intelligence, that Miss Bade fide was 
at hand, and that the body of Sir William 
had been brought thither, for interment in 
the family vault at the Collegiate Church, 
Having ascertained that there was a cham¬ 
ber, which, having suffered less than the 
others, might Serve for Viviann’s accom¬ 
modation, Catesby returned to llie party. 

Perhaps a more melancholy cavalcade 
was never seen than now approached the 
gates of Orsdall Hall. First rode Viviana, 
in an agony of tears, for her grief had by 
this time become absolutely uncontrolla¬ 
ble, with Catesby on foot, leading her 
horse. Next came Carnet, greatly ex¬ 
hausted, and depressed; liis eyes cast de¬ 
jectedly on the ground. Then came the 
litter, containing Guy Fawkes; and, lastly, 
the vehicle with the body of Fir William 
Radcliffe. On arriving at the gale, Vivi¬ 
ana was pie.t by two female servants, 
whom Martin Heydocke had summoned 
from their hiding-places; and, as soon as 
she had dismounted, she was supported, 
for she was scarcely able to walk unaided, 
to the chamber destined for her reception. 
This done, Catesby proceeded, with some 
anxiety, to superintend the removal of 
| Fawkes, who was perfectly insensible.— 
j His wound had hied eoi/sidcrahly during 
I the journey; hut tlie effusion had stopped, 
when the faintness supervened, lie was 
placed in one of the lower rooms till a 
sleeping-chamber could ho prepared for 
him. The last task was to attend to the 
remains of the late unfortunate possessor 
of the mansion. By Cutosby’s directions 
a large oak table, which had once stood in 
the midst of the great hall, was removed to 
the Star Chamber, already describe^ as 
the principal room of the house; and. 
being securely propped up—for, like the 
rest of the furniture, it had been much 
damaged by the spoilers, though, being of 
substantial material, it offered greater re-, 
sistance to their efforts—the shell contain¬ 
ing the body was placed upon it. 

“ Better he lies thus,” exclaimed Cates¬ 
by, when the melancholy office was com¬ 
pleted, “than live to witness the wreck 
around him. Fatal as arc these occurre.v- 
ees,” he added, pursuing the train of 
thought suggested by the scene, “ they are 
yet favorable to my purpose. The only 
person wltD cotild have prevented my union 
with Viviana Radcliffe—her father—lies 
there. Who would have thought when 
she rejected my proposal a few days ago, 
in this very room, ,bow fortune would con- 
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spire—and fly what dark and inscrutable 
means*—to bring it about! Fallen as it is, 
this houso is not yet fallen so low but 1 
can*reinstate it. Its J’oung mistress mine, 
her estates mine—for she is now the in¬ 
heritress r>f all her father’s possessions— 
'the utmost reach of my ambition were 
gained, and all but one object of my life 
for which 1 have*dared so much, and 
struggled so long—achieved!” 

, “ What arc you thinking of, my son?” 

asked Garnet, who had* watched the 
changing expression of his sombre coun¬ 
tenance—“what arc you thinking of?” lie 
said, tapping him on t|jc shoulder. 

‘ Of that which is never absent from my 
thoughts, father—the great design,” re¬ 
plied Cateshy; “and of the means of its 
accomplishment, which this sad scene 
suggests.” 

[ do not understand you, my son,” 
rejoined the other. 

“Does not the‘blood which has there 
been shed cry -aloud for vengeance?” said 
Cateshy; and think you that slaughtered 
man’s child will he. denfio the cry? No, 
father, she will no longer tamfly > submit 
to Wrongs tha* would steel the gentlest 
bosom, and make ft in the feeblest arm. 
but will go hand arid heart with us in our 
project. Viviana must, he mine.” he ad¬ 
ded, altering his tone, 11 fines, f should 
say—fior, if she is miAe, all tlie vast, pos¬ 
sessions which have accrued to her by her 
fatlyw’s death shall lie devoted to the fur¬ 
therance bf the mighty enterprise.” 

“I cannot think she will refuse x-ou 
lynv, my son,” said Camel. 

‘ She ahull nut refuse me, father,” re- 
joinc4 Catysby. “The time is gone by 
for idle wooing.’* 

“ I will he no party to forcible measures, 
my son,” said Carnet, gravely. “ As far as 
persuasion goes, 1 will lend you every as¬ 
sistance iruny power, hut nothing further.” 

“ Pcrs.’iasion is all that will he required, 
I am assured, father,” said Cateshy has¬ 
tily, perceiving he had committed himself 
too far. “ iiut let. us now sec what can 
bo done for Guy Fawkes.” 

“ Would that there were any hopes of 
his life!” exclaimed Carnet, sighing deep¬ 
ly. “In losing him, wc lose the bravest 
of our hand.” 

“We ilo,” returned Cateshy. “Anil 
yet he has been subject to straifge fancies 
of late.” J 

“He has been appalled, hut never 
shaken,” said Garnet. “Of all our num¬ 
ber, the only two upon whom I $ould <reiy 
were yourself and Fawkes. W^ien he is 
gone, you will stand alone.” 

“There is no danger he would have 
undertaken that I will not as readily en¬ 
counter, father,” replieS Cateshy. 
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“ I doubt, it. not, my son. f.et us go to 
him*. And be not downcast. He has an 
iron frame. While life lasts there is ever 
hope.” 

Cateshy shook his head doubtfully, -and 
l#d the way in silence to the chamber 
where the wounded man lay. He had 
regained his consciousness, hut was too 
feeble to speak. After such restoratives 
as ware at hand had been administered, 
Cateshy was about to order a room to he 
| fitted np for linn, when Viviana, whose 
anxiety for the sufferer had overcome her 
affliction, made her appearance. 

On learning Cntesby’s intentions, she 
insisted upon Fawkes being removed to 
the room allotted to her, which had net 
been dismantled like the rest. Seeing it 
was in vain to oppose her, Cateshy as¬ 
sented, and the sufferer was accordingly 
carried thither, and placed within the bei 

-a large antique piece of furniture, hung 
with faded damask curtains. The room 
| was one of the oldest in the house, and at 
the further end stood a small closet, ap- 
proaqjied by an arched doorway, and fitted 
up with a cushion arid crucifix, which, 
strange to sa}’, lead escaped the vigilance 
of the searchers. Placed within the 
conch, Guy Fawkes began to ramble as 
before about ^.be conspiracy, and fearing 
his ravings might awaken the suspicion 
of the servants, Cateshy would not sutler 
any of them to come near him, hut ar¬ 
ranged with Garnet to keep watch over 
him by turns. 11 y degrees, be became 

more composed; and after dozing a little, 
opened his eyes, and. looking round, in¬ 
quired anxiously for his sword. At first 
Cateshy, who was alone with him at the 
time, hesitated in his answer, lmt sci 
j lie appeared greatly disturbed, he showed 
I him that his hat, gauntlets, and rapier 
were lying by the bedside. 

“1 am content,” replied the wounded 
rnan, smiling laintlj; “that sword has 
never left my side, waking $x sleeping, 
for thirty years. Let me grasp it once 
more—perhaps for the last time.” 

Cateshy handed him the weapon. ITe 
looked at it for a few moments, and 
pressed the blade to his lips. 

“ Farewell, old friend!” lie said, a loar 
frtliering in his eye, “farewell! Cates- 
'by,” he added, as he resigned the weapon 
to him, “I have one request to make. Let 
that sword he buried with me.” 

“It shall,” replied Cateshy, in a voice 
suffocated by emotion, for the request 
touched him where his stern nature was 
nmst accessible: “ I will place it by you 
myself.” 

Thanks!” exclaimed Fawkes; and 
soon after this,he again fqll into a slumber. 

His sleep endured for some hours; hut 
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his breathing grew (Vinter and fainter, so 
that at the last it was scarcely perceptible. 
A striking change had likewise taken 
place in his countenance, and these signs 
convinced Calosby he ljad^ not long to. 
live. While he was watching him with 
great anxiety, Viviana appeared at the 
door of the chamber, and beckoned him 
out. Noiselessly obeying the summons, 
and following her along the galle/y, he 
entered a room in which he found Garnet. 

“ I have called you to say that a remedy 
has been suggested to me by Martin Iley- 
docke,” observed Viviana, “ by which 1 
trust Guy Fawkes may yet he saved.” 

“ Howl” asked Catesby, eagerly. 

“ Doctor .Dee, the warden of Manelies- 
ehester, <>1‘ whom you must have heard,” 
she continued, “ is said to possess an 
elixir of such virtue, that a few drops of it 
will snatch him who drinks them from the 
very jaws of death.” 

“ i should not have suspected you of so 
much credulity, Miss Jtudcliflc,” replied 
Catesby:—“but grant that Doctor Dee 
possesses this marvellous elixir—yvhieli 
for my own part 1 doubt—how are we to 
obtain it?” 

“ If you will repair to the college, and j 
see him, I doubt not be will give it you,” 
said Viviana. , 

Catesby smiled incredulously. 

*• I have a claim upon Doctor Dee.” she 
ersisted, “ which 1 have never enforced. 

will now use it. Show him lliis token,” 
she continued, detaching a small ornament 
from her neck; “tell him you bring it 
from me, and 1 doubt not lie will comply 
with your retpiesi.” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed. 
Miss Radcdilfe,” replied Catesby; “but I 
frankly confess 1 have no faith in the 
remedy.” 

“ It is at least worth the trial, my son,” 
observed Garnet. “ Doctor Dee is a won¬ 
derful person, and leas made many disco¬ 
veries in medicine, as in other sciences, 
and this marvellous specific may, for 
aught we know, turn out no imposture.” 

“If such is your opinion,” replied 
Catesby, “I will set out at once. If it is 
to be tried at all, it must lie without delay. 
The poor sutferer is sinking fast.” 

Go then,” cried Viviana, “and heaven 
speed your mission! If you could prevail 
upon Doctor I)ce to v:sit the wounded 
man in person, I should prefer it. Be¬ 
sides, i have another request to make of 
him—but. that will do hereafter. Lose not 
a moment now.” 

“I will (ly on the wings of tlm wind,” 
replied Catesby. “Heaven grant that 
when I return the object of our solicitude 
may not he pastnll human aid!” 

With this, he hurried to an out-building 


in which the horses were •placed, ami 
choosing the* strongest and fle.etesl'froin 
out their number, mounted, and started at 
full gallop in the direction of Manchester; 
nor did lie relax his speed until he reached 
the gates of the ancient College/ Hang¬ 
ing the bridle of his smoking steed to’ a 
hook in the wall, he crossed the large 
quadrangular court; and finding the princi¬ 
pal entrance open, passed the lofty room 
now used as the refectory, ascended the 
(light of stone, stairs that conducts the 
modern visiter to the library, and \vas tra¬ 
versing the long galleries communicating 
with it, and now crowded wilh the learn¬ 
ing of ages, when lie encountered a grave 
but crafly-looking personage, in a loose 
brown robe, and Polish cap, who angrily 
demanded his business. 

Apologising for the intrusion, Catesby 
was about to explain, when a small oak 
door near them was partly opened, and an 
authoritative voice, from within, exclaimed, 
“ Do not hinder him, Kelley, i know his 
business, and will sec him.” 

The seer made no further remark, but 
pointing to the door, Catesby at once com¬ 
prehended that it was Dee's voice he had 
heard; and, though somewhat startled by 
the intimation that he was expected, en¬ 
tered the room. Ho found the Doctor sur¬ 
rounded by his magical apparatus, and 
slowly returning to the chair he Iqpl just 
quitted. 

Will out. looking behind him to see 
whom lie addressed. Dee continued,' “ I 
have just consulted my show-stone, and 
know why you are cotne hither. You 
bring a token from Miss Itadclifl’c.” 

“I do,” replied Catesby, ip increased 
astonishment. “ It is here.” 

“ It is needless to produce it,” replied 
Doe., still keeping his back towards him. 
“1 have seen it already. Kelley,” he. 
continued, “ I am about to set opt for Ord- 
sall Hall immediately. You must accom¬ 
pany me.” 

“Amazement!” cried Catesby. “Is 
the purpose of my visit then really known 
to your reverence!” 

“ You shall hear,” rejoined Dee, facing 
him. “ You have a friend who is at the 
point of death, and having heard that I 
possess an elixir of wenderlul efficacy, are 
come in quest of it.’ 

‘True,” replied Catesby, utterly con¬ 
founded. 

“The name of that friend,” pursued 
Dee, regarding him fixedly, “is Guy 
Fawkes—your own, Robert Catesby.” 

“ I need no more to convince me, reve¬ 
rend sir,”” rejoined Catesby, trembling, in 
spite, of himself, “ that all I have heard of 
your wonderful powers falls far short of 
the truth.” 
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“You ore*but just in time,” replied 
Dee, bo wing* gravely, in acknowledgment 
of the •compliment. “ Anollwr hour, and 
it would have been too late.” 

Then you think ho will live!” cried 
Catesby, eagerly. 

“I am sure of it,” replied Dee, “pro¬ 
vided—” 

“Provided whatt”interrupted Catesby. 
“Is there aught 1 Tan do to insure his 
recovery r 

“No,” replied Dee, sternly. “I am 
debating within myself yhether it is 
worth while reviving him for a more 
dreadful fate 

“ What paean you, reverend sir!” asked 
Catesby, a shade passing over his counte¬ 
nance. 

“You understand my meaning, and 
therefore need no explanation,” replied 
Dee. “Return to Ordsall Hall, and tell 
Miss Radcliffe I will he there in an hour. 
Did her have no further fear. It the 
wounded man breathes when 1 arrive, 1 
will undertake to cure him. Add further,! 
that 1 know the other request she desires 
to make of me, anil that i,t, is granted be¬ 
fore it is asked. Farewell, sir, for a short 
time.” * 

On reaching the cor it, Catesby expand¬ 
ed bis chest, shook bis limbs, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ At length, 1 breathe freely. 
The atmosphere of that infernal chamber 
smelt s£ horribly of su'phur that it almost 
stilled me. Well, if Doctor Dee has not 
• dealings with tin} devil, man never had! 
However,*if he, cures Guy Fawkes, I care 
not whence the medicine comes from.” 

# As he descended Smithy Dank, and 
was about to cross the old bridge over the 
Tr>vell t he perceived a man riding before 
him, who seemed anxious to avoid him. 
Struck by this person’s manner, be urged 
his horse into a quicker pace, and being 
the better mounted of the twu, soon over¬ 
took him, when to his surprise he found 
it wasf Martin Heydocko. 

“ What are you doing here, sirrah!” he 
demanded. 

“ I have been sent by Mistress Viviana 
with a message to Master Humphrey 
-‘Chetham,” replied the young man, in 
great confusion. 

••Indeed!” exclaimed Catesby, angrily. 
“And how dared ymu convey a message 
to him, without consulting me on the sub¬ 
ject!” • 

I was not aware you were my mas¬ 
ter,” replied Martin, sulkily. “If I owe 
obedience to any one, it is to Master 
_ Clietham, whose servant I airi t But if 
Mistress Viviana gives me a message to 
deliver, I will execute her commands, 
whoever may be pleased or displeased.” 

“ I did but jest, thou jsaucy knave,” re- 
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j turned Catesby, who did not dcsltelo 
offend him. “Here is a piece of money 
for flhee. Now, if it he no secret, what 
was Miss Radclilfe’s message to thy mas¬ 
ter!” 

. “I know not what her letter eon- 
tsyned,” replied.Martin; “but his answer 
was, that he would come to the hall at 
nightfall.” 

“ It is well I ascertained this,” thought 
Catesby, and lie added aloud, “ 1 under- 
| stood your master had been arrested and 
imprisoned?” 

“ So he was,” replied Martin; “ hut ho 
had interest enough with the Commis¬ 
sioners to procure his liberation.” 

“ Enough,” replied Catesby, and strik¬ 
ing spurs into his charger, he dashed off. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard riding 
brought him to the hall, and, on arriving 
there, ho proceeded at once to the wounded 
man’s chamber, where he found Viviana 
and Garnet. 

“ Have you succeeded in your errand!” 
cried the former, eagerly. “Will Doctor 
Dee come, or lias he sent the elixir!” 

“ He will bring it liimself,” replied 
CatesBy. 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of joj% 
and the sound appeared to reach the oats 
of the sufferer, for he stirred and groaned 
faintly. . 

“Doctor DTo desireil me to tell you. 
Miss Radcliffe,” said Catesby, drawing 
her aside, and speaking in a low lone, 

“ Hint your other request was granted.” 

Viviana looked surprised, and as if she 
did not clearly understand him. 

“Might lie not refer to Master Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham!” continued Catesby, 
somewhat maliciously. 

“ Ah! you have learnt from Martin ITey- 
doeke that 1 have written to him,” returned 
Viviana, blushing deeply. “ YVhnt I was 
about to ask of Doctor Doe had no refer¬ 
ence to Master Chetham. It was to re# 
juest permission lb privately inter my 
father’s remains in our family vault in the 
Collegiate Church. But, how did he 
know 1 had any request to make!” 

“ That passes nfy comprehension,” re¬ 
plied Catesby, “ unless he obtained his 
information from his familiar spirits.” 

Shortly after this, Doctor Dee and Kol- 
leysarrived at the hall. Catesby met them 
at the gate, and conducted them to the 
wounded man’s chamber. Coldly saluting 
Garnet, whom he eyed with suspicion, ami 
bowing respectfully to Viviana, the Doctor 
slowly advanced to the bedside. He gazed 
for a short time at the wounded man, and 
folded his arms thoughtfully upon his 
breast. The eyes of the sufferer were 
closed, arid his lips slightly apart, but no 
breath seemed to issue from them. Ilis 
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broi&ed complexion had assumed the done, he waited a few minutes, and- re- 
ghastly hue of death, and his strongly- peated the application. • 
marked features had become fixed* and “ Look!”, he cried to Kelley. **“ The 
rigid. His black hair, stiffened and caked elixir already begins to operate. His 
with blood, escaped from the bandages chest heaves. His limbs shiver. •That 
around his head, and hung in elf-locks on flush upon the cheek, and that dampness 
the pillow. It was a piteous spectacle, on the brow, denote that the animal heat 
And Doctor Dee appeared much moved is restored. A third dose will accomplish 
by it. the cure.” 

“The worst is over,” he muttered: “ 1 can already fnehMs heart palpitate,” 

“ why recall the spirit to its wretched observed Kelley, placing his hand on the 
tenement?” patient’s breast. 

“ If you can save him, reverend sir, do “ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated Vivi- 
not hesitate;” implored Viviana. ana, who had suspended her devotions to 

“1 am come hither for that purpose,” j listen, 
replied Dee; “but I must have no other j “Hold him tightly,” cried Dec to his 
witness to the experiment except yourself, assistant, “while I administer the third, 
and my attendant Kelley.” dose. He may injure himself by his 

“I do nflt desire to be present, reverend struggles.” 
sir,” replied Viviana; “ but I will retire j Kelley obeyed, and twined his arms 
into that closet, and pray that your remedy ; tightly round the wounded man. And, 
may prevail.” j fortunate it was that the precaution was 

“ My prayers for the same end shall be j taken; for, no sooner was the elixir poured 
offered in the adjoining room,” observed 1 down his throat tharuliis chest began to 
Garnet. And taking Catesby’s arm, who , labor violently, bis eyes opened; and, 
seemed spell-bound by curiosity, be drag- ' raising himself bolt-upright, lm struggled 
ged him away. . j violently to break from the hold imposed 

• The door closed, and Viviana* with-, upon him. This he would have effected, 
drawn into the closet, where she knelt j if Dce’had not likewise lent his aid to pre¬ 
down before the crucifix, Doctor Dee seat- vent him. 

ed himself on the bedside; and taking a! “This is, indeed, a wonderful sight!” 
gourd-shaped bottle, filled with a clear j cried Miss Kadcliffo, who had quitted Iho 
sparkling liquid, from beno&Lh bis robe, be : closet, and now gazed on, in avvp and as- 
raised it to % his eyes with his left hand ,' tonishment. “I can never be sufficiently 
while he placed his right on the wrist of ; thankful to you, reverend sir.” 
the wounded man. In this attitude he | “ Give thanks to Him to whom alone 

continued for a few seconds, while Kelley, they are due,” replied* Dee. • • Summon 
with his arms folded, likewise kept Ins your friends. They may now resume their 
gaze fixed on the phial. At the expiration posts. My task is accomplished.” 
of that time,* Dee, who had apparently Catesby and Garnet being called ifito 
counted the pulsations of the sullerer, took the room, could scarcely credit their senses 
out the glass stopper from the bottle, the when they beheld Guy Fawkes, \Vho by 
contents of which diffused a pungent odour j this time had ceased struggling, reclinin 
around; and wetting a small piece of linen j on Kelley’s shoulder, and, except a cer- 
with it, applied it to his temples. He j tain wildness in the eye, and cadaverous- 
then desired Kelley to raise his head, and ness of hue, looking as he was wont to do. 
poured a few drops down his throat. This 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH! AT MANCHESTER. 

/ 
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Btnruxo Kelley remain with Guy measure of prudence that the ceremonial 
Fawkes, Doctor Doe signified to Viviana should be performed at night, and with as 
that he had a few words to say to her in much secrecy as possible. Viviana tlialik- 
private before his departure, and leading ed him in a voice of much emotion for his 
the way to &n adjoining room, informed kindness, and entirely acquiesced in his 
her that he was aware ol' her desire to have suggestion of caution. At the same time, 
her father’s remains interred in the C.ol- she coultf not help expressing her surprise 
legiate Church, and that, so far from op- i>at her*thoughts should be known to him: 
posing her inclinations, he would willingly —“Though, indeed,” she added, “after 
accede to them, only recommending as a the wonderful exhibition I have just wit- 
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nessed of yftur power, I can scarcely con- ruongst others, this meeting with your 
'ceive that afty limits ought to be placed to lover.” 

it.” *• * *' Call him not'by that name, I beseech 

“ Few things are hidden from me,” re- you, reverend sir,” she rejoined. “ Hum- 
pliSd Deo, with a gratified smile;—“even phroy Chelham will never be other to me 
the lighter matters of the heart, in which I than a friend.” . 

might be supposed to take little interest, • “It may be,” said Dee. “But your 
do not altogether elude my observation, destiny is not tho cloister.” 

In reference to this, you will not, 1 am “ For what am I reserved, then!” de- 
sure, be offended*with me, Miss Radc.litfe, manded Viviana, trembling, 
if I tell you I have noticed with some con- “All I dare tell you,” he returned, all 
corn tho attachment that has arisen bo- it is needful for yon to know, is, that your 
tween you and Humphrey 4'hethain.” future career is mixed up with that of Guy 
Viviana uttered an exclamation of sur- Fawkes. But do not concern yourself 
prise, and a deep blush suffused her pallid about what is to come. Tho present is 
cheeks. < . sufficient to claim your attention.” 

“ I am assuming tho privilege of an old j “True,” replied Viviana; “and my first 


man with you, Viviana,” continued Dee, : 
in a graver tone, “ and I may add of an j 
old friend—for your lamented mother was i 
one of my dearest and best friends, as you : 
perchance called to mind, when you sent; 
me to-day, by Mr. Cateshy, tint token 1 | 
gave her years age. You have done un-| 
wisely in inviting Humphrey Chethuin >o j 
come hither t.o-riighl.” j 

How so?” she faltere.d. j 

“ Because, if lie keeps his appointment, j 
fatal consequences may ensue,” answered I 
Dee. “ Your message has reached the ! 
ears of one from whom—most of all—you j 
should have concealed it.” I 

“ Mr.«Cat,esl>y has heard of it, 1 know,” i 
replied Viviana. “ But you do not appro- ' 
bend any danger from him!” 

“ lie is Chetli^m f s mortal foe.” rejoined 
I)ec~ “ aifd will slay iiim, if lie find an oj»- 
portunily.” 

“ You alarm me,” she cried. “ 1 will 
speak to Mr, Cateshy on the subject, and 
entreat him. as he values my regard, to. 
oftt.tr n*o molestation to bis fancied rival.” j 
“ Fancied rival!” echoed Dee, raising his j 
brows, contemptuously. “ Du you seek i 


oliject shall be to despatch a messenger to 
Humphrey Chotham to prevent him from 
coming hither.” 

“Trouble yourself no further on that 
score,” returned Dee. “I will convey the 
message to him. As regards the funeral, 
it must take place without delay. 1 will 
he at the south porch of the church with 
the keys at midnight, and Robert Bur¬ 
nell, sexton, and another assistant cm 
whom 1 can depend, shall be in atten¬ 
dance. Though it. is contrary to my re¬ 
ligious opinions and feelings to allow a 
Romish priest to perform the service, I 
will not* interfere with Father Garnet. I 
owe your mother a deep debt of gratitude, 
and will pay it to her husband and her 
child.” 

“ Thanks!—in her name, thanks!” cried 
Viviana, in a voice suffocated by emotion. 

“And now,” continued Dee, “I would 
ask you one further question. „ My art has 
made me acquainted that a dark and dan¬ 
gerous plot is hatching against the King 
and his Government by certain of the Ca¬ 
tholic party. Arc you favorable to the 
design!” 


to persuade me that you do nut love Hum¬ 
phrey Chelham!” 

“Assuredly not,” replied Viviana. “1 
freely acknowledge my attachment to him. 
It is as strong as my aversion to Mr. 
Cateshy-, Bui the latter is aware that tin? 
suit «if ids rival is as hopeless as his own.” 

“Explain yourself, 1 pray you!” said 
Dee. 

■ My destiny is the cloister—and this 
he well knows,” she rejoined. “ As soon 
as my worldly-affairs can be arranged, 1 J 
shall retire to the English nifnnery at 
Bftssels, where I shall vow myself to 
heaven.” 

“ Such is your present intention,” re¬ 
plied Dee. “ But you will nyver quit 
your own country.” f 

“ What shall hinder me!” asked Vivi : 
ana, uneasily. 

“ Many things,” returned Dee. “ A- 


“ 1 am not,” replied Viviana, firmly. 
“ Nor can you regard it with more horror 
than myself.” 

“ I was sure of it,” returned Dee. 
“ Nevertheless, I am glad to have my sup¬ 
position confirmed J'rom your own mouth.” 

With this lie moved towards the door, 
but Viviana arrested bis departure. 

“ Stay, reverend sir,” she cried, with a 
look of great uneasiness; “if you are in 
possession of this dread secret, tho lives 
of my companions are in your power. 
You will not betray them. *Or, if you 
deem it your duty to reveal the plot to 
those endangered by it, you will givo its 
contrivers timely warning.” 

“ Fear nothing,” rejoined Dee. “ I can¬ 
not, were 1 so disposed, interfere with the 
fixed purposes of fate. The things re¬ 
vealed by my familiar spirits never pass, 
my lips. They are more .sacred than the 
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disclosures made to a priest of your faith 
at the confessional. The ^loody enterprise 
on which these zealots are bent will fail. 

I have warned Fawkes; but my warning, 
though conveyed by the lips of the dead, 
and by other potent conjurations, was un¬ 
availing. I would warn * Catesby and*| 
Garnet, but they would heed me not. Vi- 
viana Radcliffe,” he continued, in a solemn 
voice, “you questioned mo just now about 
the future. Have you courage to make the 
same demand from your dead father? If so, 
I will compel his corpse to answer you.” 

“ Oh! no—no,” cried Viviana, Jiorror- 
stricken; “ not for worlds would I commit 
so impious an act. Gladly as 1 would 
know' what fate has in store for me, no¬ 
thing should induce me to purchase the 
knowledge at so dreadful a price.” 

“ Farewell, then,” said Dee. “ At mid¬ 
night, at the south porcli of the Collegiate 
Church, I shall expect you.” 

So saying he took his departure; and on 
entering the gallery, perceived Catesby 
hastily retreating. 

“ Aha!” he muttered. “We have had 
a listener here. Well, no matter. What 
he has heard may prove serviceable to 
him.” 

He then returned to the chamber occu¬ 
pied by Guy Fawkes, and finding he had 
dropped into a deep and t'tnqui’t sleep, 
motioned Kelley, 'who was standing by 
the bedside watching his slumbers with 
folded arms, to follow him, and bowing 
gravely to Garnet, quitted the hall. 

As he crossed the court, on bis way to 
the draw bridge, Catesby suddenly throw 
liitnself in his path, and laying his hand 
upon his sword, cried in a menacing voice 

■ Doctor Dee, neitheryou nor yourcom- 
panion shall quit the hall till you have 
solemnly sworn not to divulge aught per¬ 
taining to the plot, of which you have so 
mysteriously obtained information.” 

“ Is this my recompense for rescuing 
your comrade from the jaws of death, 
sir?” replied Dee, sternly. 

“ The necessity of the case must plead 
its excuse,” rejoined Catesby. “ My own 
safety, and the safety of those leagued 
with mo in the great design, require that 
I should be peremptory in my demand. 
Hid I not owe you a lajjge debt of grati¬ 
tude for your resuscitation of Guy Fawkes, 
I would have insured your secrecy with 
your life. ‘As it is, I will be content with 
your oath.” 

“ FooJ!” exclaimed Dee, “ stand aside, 
or I will compel you to do so.” 

“Think not to terrify me by idle 
threats,” returned Catesby. “ I willingly 
acknowledge your superior skill—as, in¬ 
deed, 1 have good reason to do—in the 
science of medicine; but I have no faith 
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in your magical tricks. A little reflection 
has shown me how the knowledge I athirst 
thought so wonderful wasacquired. ‘You 
obtained it by means of Martin Heydoclje, 
who, mounted on a swift steed, reached 
the College before me. He told you of 
the object of my visit—of Viviana’s wish 
to have her father interred in the Collegiate 
Church—of her message to Humphrey 
Chetham. You, were, therefore, fully 
prepared for my arrival, and at first, I 
must, confess, completely imposed upon 
me. Nay, had r I not overheard,your con¬ 
versation just now with Viviana, I might 
have remained your dupe still. Rut your 
allusion to Chethanrr’s visit awakened my 
suspicions, and, on reconsidering the mat¬ 
ter, the whole trick Hashed upon me.” 

“ What more?” demanded Dee, his 
brow lowering, and his eyes sparkling 
with rage. 

“ Thus much,” returned Catesby. “ I 
have your secret, and you have mine. 
And though the latter i6 the more impor¬ 
tant, inasmuch as several lives hang upon 
it, whereas a conjuror’s worthless reputa¬ 
tion is alone dependent on the other, yet 
both must he kept. Swear, then, not to 
reveal the plot, and in my turn J will take 
any oath you choose to dictate not to dis¬ 
close the juggler)' 1 have detected 

“ 1 wili make no terms with you,” re¬ 
turned Dee; “ and if 1 do not reveal your 
damnable plot, it is not from consideration 
of you or your associates, but because the 
hour for its disclosure is not yet arrived. 
When full proof of your guilt can be ob¬ 
tained, then rest assured it will be made 
known—though not by me. Not one of 
your number shall escape—not one." 

Catesby again laid liis hard upsn Ills 
sword, and seemed from his looks to be 
meditating the destruction of the Doctor 
and his assistant. Hut they appeared 
wholly unconcerned at his glances. 

“ What you have said concerning Mar¬ 
tin Heydoeke is false—as false as your 
own foul -and bloody scheme,” pursued 
Dee. “ 1 have neither seen, nor spoken 
with him.” 

“ 15ut your assistant, Edward Kelley 
has,” retorted Catesby, “ and that amounts 
to the same thing.” 

“ For the third and last time I command 
you to stand aside,” cried Dee, in a tone 
of concentrated anger. 

Catesby laughed aloud. 

“ What if 1 refuse?” he said, in a jeer¬ 
ing voice. 

Doctor Dec made no answer; but, sud¬ 
denly drawing a small phial from beneath 
his robe, cast its contents in his opponent’s 
face. Blinded by the spirit, Catesby raised 
his hand to his eyes, and while in this 
condition a thick cloth was thrown over 
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his headYrom behind, and, despite his re- 
sjstance'lie was borne off, and bound with 
a Strong cord to an adjoining tree. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which he 
Exhausted his fury in vain outcries for 
assistance, and execrations and menace^ 
against Dee and his companion. At the 
expiration of that time, hearing stops ap¬ 
proaching, he palled loudly to be released, 
and was answered by the voice of Martin 
Heydoeke. 

“ What! is it your worship 1 behold?” 
cried Martin, in a tone? of afiected com¬ 
miseration. “ Mercy on us! what has 
happened? Have the rascally searchers 
been here again?’* 

• Hold your peace, knave, and unbind 
me,” rejoined Catesby, angrily. I shrewd¬ 
ly suspect,” be added, as his commands 
were obeyed, and the cord twined around 
his arms was unfastened, and the cloth 
removed—“I shrewdly suspect,” he said, 
fixing a stern glance upon Martin, which 
effectually banished the smile from his 
demure countenance, “ that you have had 
some share in this business.’ 

“What I, your worship?” exclaimed 
Martin. “ Not the slightest., I assure you. 
1; was i>y mere chance 1 came this way, 
and, perceiving some one tied to a tree, 
was about to take to my heels, when, 
fancying 1 recognised your worship's W'oll- 
forrneihiegs, 1 ventured forward.** 

“ ’lion shall become more intimately ac- j 
quainted with my worship’s hoots, rascal, 
if J find my suspicions correct,” rejoined 
Catesby. “ Have you the effrontery to 
tell me you have never seen this rope, and 
this (doth before?” 

* Corte s, I have, your worship,” replied 
Martin. ‘*May the first hang me, and the 
last serve as my winding-sheet, if 1 speak 
not the truth! Ah, now I look again,” he 
added, pretending to examine them, “ it 
must be a horse-cloth and halter from the 
stable. Iteradventure, I have seen them.” 

‘ That I will be sworn you have, and 
used them too,” rejoined Catesby. “ I 
am half inclined to tie you to the tree in 
my place, lint where is your employer? 
—where is Doctor Dec?” 

“ Doctor Dee is not my employer,” 
answered Martin, “neither del serve him. 
Humphrey' Chatham, as 1 have already 
told your worship,*is my master. As to 
the Doctor, he left the hall syme time 
since. Father Garnet thought you had 
accompanied him on the road. I have 
Seen nothing of him. Of a truth I have 
not.” 

Catesby reflected a moment, and then 
strode towards the hall, while Martin, 
with a secret smile, picked up the halter* 
and cloth, and withdrew to the stable. 

Repairing to the chamber of the wound¬ 


ed man, Catesby found Garnet seated by 
his couch, and* related what had occurred. 
The Jesuit listened with profound atten¬ 
tion to the recital, and on its conclusion 
observed— 

“ I am sorry you have offended Doctor 
Dee, my son. He might have proved a 
good friend. As it is, you have made him. 
a dangerous enemy.” 

“ He was not to be trusted, father,” re¬ 
turned Catesby. “But if you have any 
fears of him, or Kelley, I will speedily 
set them at rest.” 

“No violence, my son,” rejoined Gar¬ 
net. “You will only increase the mis¬ 
chief you have already occasioned. I do 
not think Dee will betray ys. But addi¬ 
tional circumspection will be requisite. 
Tarry here while I confer with Yiviana 
on this subject. She has apparently some 
secret influence with the Doctor and may 

prevailed upon to exercise it in our 
behalf.’* 

It was long before Garnet returned. 
When he reappeared, his looks convinced 
Catesby that the interview had not proved 
satisfactory. 

“Your imprudence has placed us in a 
perilous position, my son.” ho observed. 
Viviana refuses to speak to Doctor Dee on 
the. subject, and strongly reprobates your 
conduct.” • • 

Catesby’s brow lowered. • 

“ There is but one course to pursue,” 

I be muttered, rising, “ our lives or his must 
j be sacrificed. I will act at once.’' 

■Hold!” exclaimed Garnet, authorita¬ 
tively. “Wait till to-nporrow; and, if 
aught occurs in the interim to confirm 
your suspicions, do as you think proper. 

I will not oppose you.” 

“If 1 forbear so long,” returned Cates¬ 
by, “ it will not be safe to remain here.” 

“1 will risk it,” said Garnet, “and I 
counsel you to dp the same. You will 
not leave Viviana at this strait.” 

“1 have no such though^,” replied 
j Catesby. “If 1 go, she goes too.” 

“Thou it will be in vain, I am sure, to 
induce her to accompany you till her lather 
is interred,” observed Garnet. 

“ True,” replied Catesby; “7 had for¬ 
gotten that. We shall meet the hoary 
juyigler at the church, and an opportunity 
pray occur for executing rny purpose there. 
Unless ho will swear at the altar not to 
betray us, he shall die by my hand.” 

“An oath in such a case would be no 
security, my son,” returned Garnet; “and 
his slaughter and that of his companion 
wopld bo equally inefficacious, and greatly 
prejudicial to our cause. If he means to 
betray us, he has done so already. But 
l have little apprehension., 1 do not think 
him well affected towards the government, 
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and I cannot but think, if you had not 
thus grossly insulted him, he would have 
favored rather than opposed our design. 
If he was aware of the plot, and adverse 
to it, what need was there, to exert bis 
skill in behalf of our dying -friend, who, 
but for him, would have been, ere this, a 
lump of lifeless clay? No, no, my son. 
You are far too hasty in your judgment. 
Nor am I less surprised at your injus^cc. 
Overlooking the great benefit he has con¬ 
ferred upon us, because Doctor Dee has 
thwarted some trifling scheme, you would 
requite him by cutting his throat.” * 

“ Your rebuke is just, father,” returned 
Catesby. “ I have acted heedlessly. Hut 
1 will endeavor to repair my error.” 

“ Enough, my son,” replied Garnet. 
“It will be advisable to go well armed to 
the church to-night, for fear of a surprise. 
But I shall not absent myself on that 
account.” 

“Nor I,” said Catesby. 

The conversation was then carried on 
on other topics, when they were interrupt¬ 
ed by the entrance of Viviana, who quote 
to consult them about the funeral. It was 
arranged—since better could not be found 
—that the vehicle nsed to bring thither 
the body of the unfortunate knight should 
transport it to its last home. No persua¬ 
sions of Garnet could induce Vivianu to 
relinquish the idea of attending the cere¬ 
mony; and Catesby, though he affected 
the contrary, secretly rejoiced at her de¬ 
termination. Martin Heydoeko was next 
despatched in search of assistants who 
could he depended upon, and the rest of 
the day was passed in preparations for the 
melancholy business. 

Night came, and all was in readiness. 
Viviana to the last indulged a hope that 
Humphrey Chetliam would arrive in time 
to attend the funeral with her; hut, as he 
did not appear, she concluded he had 
received Doctor Dee’s warning. Martin 
Heydocke. was left in charge of Guy 
Fawkes, who still continued to slumber 
deeply, and, when witjiin half an hour of 
the appointed time, the train set out. 

They jvere all well mounted, and pro¬ 
ceeded at a slow pace along the lane skirt¬ 
ing the west bank of the Irwell. The night 
was profoundly dark; ^nd, as it was* not. 
deemed prudent to carry torches, some 
care was 'requisite to keep in the right 
road. Catesby rode first, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Garnet and Viviana, after whom 
came the little vehicle containing the body. 
The rear was brought up by two attend¬ 
ants, hired by Martin Heydocke; a third 
acting as driver of the sorry substitute for 
a hearse. Not a word was uttered by any 
of the party. In this stealthy manner 
was the once-powerful and wealthy Sir 


William RadclilTe, the owner of tfie whole 
district through which they were passing, 
conveyed to the burial place of his ances¬ 
tors! , 

.In shorter time than they had allowed 
themselves for the journey, the melancholy 
cavalcade reached Salford Bridge’, and. 
crossing it at a quick pace, as had been 
previously arranged by Catesby, arrived 
without molestation or notice (for no one 
was abroad in the town at that hour,) at 
the southern gate of the Collegiate Church, 
where, it may be remembered, Guy Fawkes 
had witnessed the execution of the two 
seminary priests, and on the spikes of 
which their heads and dismembered bodies 
were now fixed. An old man here pre¬ 
sented himself, and, unlocking the gate, 
informed them he was Robert Burnell, the 
sexton. The shell was then taken out., 
and borne on the shoulders of the two as¬ 
sistants towards the church, Burnell lead¬ 
ing the way. Garnet followed; and as 
soon as Catesby had committed the horses 
to the care of the driver of the carriage, he 
tendered his arm to Viviana, who could 
scarcely have reached the sacred structure 
unsupported. 

Doctor Dee met them at the church 
porch, as he had appointed, and, as soon 
as they had passed through it, the door 
was locked. Addressing a few words in 
an under tone to Viviana, hut not deigning 
to notice either of her companion*. Dee 
directed the hearers of*the body to follow 
him, and proceeded towatds the choir, 

The interior of the reverend and beau¬ 
tiful lane was buried in profound gloom, 
and the feeble light diffused by the sex¬ 
ton’s lantern only made the darkness more 
palpable. On entering the broild an dm oh to 
nave nothing could ho seen of its clustered 
pillars, or of the exquisite pointed arches, 
enriched with cinquefoil and quatrelbil, 
enclosing blank shields, which they sup¬ 
ported. Neither could its sculptured cor¬ 
nice; its clerestory windows; its upper 
range of columns supporting demi-angels, 
playing on musical instruments; its mould¬ 
ed roof crossed by transverse beams, en¬ 
riched in the interstices with sculptured 
ornaments, be distinguished. Most, of 
these architectural glories were invisible. 
But the very gloorn in which they were 
shrouded was imposing. As the dim light 
fell upon pillar after pillar as they passed, 
revealing their mouldings, piercing a few 
feet into the side aisles, and falling upon 
the grotesque heads, the embattled orna¬ 
ments and .grotesque tracery of the arches, 
the effect was inexpressibly striking. 

Nor were the personages inappropriate 
to the sombre scene. The reverend figure 
of Dee, with his loose flowing robe, and 
long white bea.d; the priestly garb aud 
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grave aspect of Garnet; the soldier-like 
bearing jit' Catesby, his armed heel, and 
rapier point clanking upqp the pavement; 
the drooping figure of Viviana, whose fea¬ 
tures were buried in her kerchief, and 
whose sobs were distinctly audible; the 
strangely-fashioned coffin, and the uncouth 

• attendants by whom it was borne;—ail 
constituted a singular, and at the same 
time deeply interesting picture. 

Approaching the magnificent screen ter-* 
minuting the nave, they passed through 
an arched gateway within it, and entered 
the choir. The west-end of this part of 
the church was assigned as the burial- 
place of the ancient and honorable family, 
the hedd of which Vas about to be depo¬ 
sited within it, and was designated, from 
from the circumstance, the “ lladcliile j 
chancel.” A long slab of grey marble, 
in which a brass plate, displaying tlio 
armorial bearings of the liadclitles, was 
inserted, had been removed, and the earth 
thrown out of the cavity beneath it. Kel¬ 
ley, who had assisted in making the exca¬ 
vation, was standing beside it, leaning on 

•a spade, with a lantern at his feet. lie 
drew aside as the funeral train approached, 
and the shell was deposited at the edge of 
tiie grave. 

Picturesque and striking as was the 
scene in the nave, it fell far short of that 
now exhibited. The choir of the Colle¬ 
giate Church at Manchester may chal¬ 
lenge comparison with any similar struc¬ 
ture. Its thirty*elaboratoly-carved stalls, 
oevesttd with "canopies of the richest ta¬ 
bernacle work, surmounted by niches, 
mouldings, pinnacles, and perforated tra¬ 
cery, and crowned with a richly sculptured 
cornice; its side aisles, with their pillars 
and arefles; its moulded ceiling rich in 
the most delicate and fairy tracery; its 
gorgeous altar-screen of carved oak; and 
its magnificent eastern window, then filled 
with stained glass, form a coup d'udl of 
almost‘unequalled splendor and beauty. 
Few of these marvels could now be seen. 
Hut such points of the pinnacles and hang¬ 
ing canopies of .the stalls, of the facades 
of the side-aisles, and of the fretted roof, 
as received any portion of the light, came 
in with admirable effect. 

“All is prepared, you perceive,” ob¬ 
served Dee to viand. “I will retire 
while the eeremony is performed.” And 
gravely inclining his heady he passed 

• through an arched door in the south aisle, 
and entered the chapter-house. 

Garnet was about to proceed with the 
service appointed by the Romish Church 
for the burial of the dead, wlten Viviana, 
uttering a loud cry, would hatfe fallen, if 
Catesby had not flown to her assistance, 
and borne her to one of the stalls. Re¬ 


covering her self-possession the fiext mo¬ 
ment, she entreated him to leave her; and 
while the sesvice proceeded, she knelt 
down and prayed fervently for the soul of 
the departed. 

Placing himself at the foot of the body. 
Garnet spriultled it with holy water, which 
he had brought with him in a small silver 
consecrated vessel. He then recited the 
lie Profundis, the Miserere , and other anti¬ 
phons and prayers; placed incense in a 
burner, which he had likewise brought 
with him, and having lighted it, bowed 
reverently towards the altar, sprinkled the 
body thrice with holy water at the sides, 
at the head, and the feet; and then walk¬ 
ing round it with the incense-burner, dis¬ 
persed its fragrant odor over it. This 
done, he recited another prayer, pro¬ 
nounced a solemn benediction over the 
place of sepulture, and the body was 
lowered into it. 

The noise of the earth falling upon the 
shell roused Viviana from her devotions. 
She looked towards the grave, but could 
see nothing but the gloomy group around 
it, prominent among which appeared the 
taTl figure of" Catesby. The sight was 
too much for her, and, unable to control 
her grief, she fainted. Meanwhile, the 
grave was rapidly filled, all lending their 
aid tp the task, and nothing was wanting 
hut to rnsfbra the sigh to its original posi- 
i tion. By the united dibits of Catesby, 
Kelley, and the sexton, this was soon ac¬ 
complished, and the former, unaware of 
what had happened, was about to proceed 
to Viviana to tell her all was over, when 
be was arrested by a loud knocking at the 
hurch door, accompanied by a clamorous 
demand for admittance. 

“ We are betrayed!” exclaimed Cates¬ 
by. “ It is as I suspected. Take care of 
Viviana, father. I will after the hoary 
impostor, and cleave his skull. Extin¬ 
guish the lights—quick!—quick!” 

Garnet hastily Complied with these in¬ 
junctions, and the choir was plunged in 
total darkness. He then rushed to the 
stalls, but could nowhere find Viviana. 
He called lierliy name, but received no 
answer, and was continuing his fruitless 
search, when he heard footsteps approach¬ 
ing, and the voids of Catesby exclaimed, 
|* “ Follow me with your charge, father.” 

“Alas! my son, she is not here,” re¬ 
plied Garnet. “I have searched each 
stall as carefully as I could in the dark. 
I fear she has been spirited away.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Catesby. And he 
ran his hand along the row of sculptured 
seats, but without success. “She is in¬ 
deed gone!” he exclaimed, distractedly. 
“It was here 1 left her—nay, here 1 be¬ 
held her at the very moment the lights 
7* 
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were extinguished. Yiviana!—Viviana!” 
But nil was silent. 

“It is that cursed magician’s handi¬ 
work!” he continued, striking his forehead 
in despair. 

; Did you find him?” demanded Gar¬ 
net. 

“No,” replied Catesby. “The door 
of the chapter-house was locked inside. 
The treacherous villain did well to guard 
against <ny fury.” € 

“ You provoked his resentment, my 
son,** rejoined Garnet. “ But this is not 
a season for reproaches. Something must 
be done. Where is Kelley?” ' 

At the suggestion, Catesby instantly 
darted to the spot where the seer had 
stood. He w$ts not there. He then ques¬ 
tioned the assistants, whose teeth were 
chattering with fright, but they had nei¬ 
ther heard him depart, nor could tell any¬ 
thing about him; and perceiving plainly 
from their trepidation that those men 
would lend no aid, even if they did not 
join the assailants, he returned to commu¬ 
nicate his apprehensions to Garnet. 

During all this time, the knocking and 
vociferations at the door had continued 
with increased violence, and reverberated 
in hollow peals along the roof and aisles 
of the church. 

The emergency was a fearful,, one. 
Catesby, however, had been too often 
placed in situations of peril, and was too 
constitutionally bravo, to experience much 
uneasiness for himself; but his apprehen¬ 
sions lest Garnet should be captured, and 
the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of Viviana almost distracted him. Per- j 
suading himself she might have fallen to | 
the ground, or that he had overlooked the 
precise spot where he had left her, lie 
renewed his search, but with no better 
success than before; and he was almost 
beginning to believe that some magic 
might have been practised to cause her 
disappearance, when it occurred to him 
that she had tyeen carried off by Kelley. 

“ Fool that I was, not to think of that 
before!” he exclaimed. “ 1 have uninten¬ 
tionally aided their project by extinguish¬ 
ing the lights. But, now that 1 am satis¬ 
fied she is 'gone, 1 can devote my whole 
energies to the preservation of Garnet. 
They sha\l not capture Ais so easily as 
they anticipate.” 

With this, he approached the priest, 
and grasping his hand, drew him noise¬ 
lessly along. They had scarcely passed 
through the arched doorway in the screen, 
and set foot within the nave, when the 
clamor without ceased. The next mo- 
.tnent a thundering crash was heard, tho 
door burst open, and a number of armed 
figures bearing torches, with drawn swords 


in'their hands, rushed with loud* vocifera-• 
tions into the church. • 

“ We must surrender, my son,” enfed 
Garnet. “ It will be useless to contend 
against that force.” * 

. “ But we may yet escape them,” re¬ 
joined Catesby. And glancing hastily 
round, he perceived a small open door in‘ 
the wall at the right, and pointing it out 
to the priest, hurried towards it. 

On reaching it, they found it communi¬ 
cated with a flight of stone steps, evidently 
leading to the roof. 

“Saved! saved!” cried Catesby, trium¬ 
phantly. “ Mount first, father. I will 
defend the passage.’’ 

The pursuers, who saw the course taken 
by the fugitives, set up a loud shout, and 
ran as swiftly as they could in the same 
direction, and by the time the latter had 
gained the door they were within a few 
yards of it. Garnet darted up the steps; 
but Catesby lingered to make fa3t the door, 
and thus oppose some obstacle to the hos¬ 
tile party. Ilis efforts, however, were un¬ 
expectedly checked, and, on examination, 
he found it was hooked to the wall at the 
hack. Undoing the fastening, the door 
swung to, and he instantly bolted it. Over¬ 
joyed at his success, and leaving his pur¬ 
suers, who at this moment arrived, to vent, 
their disappointment in loud menaces, he 
hastened after Garnet. Calling loudly to 
him, he was answered from a small dark 
chamber on the right, into which the priest 
had retreated. 

“ We have but prolonged our tcrtuit: ” 
groaned Garnet. “ I can find no outlet. 
Our foes will speedily force an entrance, 
and we must then fall into their hands.” 

There must, be some door opening 
upon tlic roof, father,” rejoined Catesby.' 
•* Mount, as high as you can go, and search 
carefully. I will defend the stairs, and 
will undertake to maintain my post against 
the whole rout.” 

Thus urged, Garnet ascended the steps. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, during 
which the thundering at the door below 
increased, and the heavy blows of some 
weighty' implement directed against it, 
were distinctly heard, he cried, 

“ I have found a door, but the bolts are 
rusty—1 cannot move them.” 

“ Use all your strength, father,” shout- 
.ed Catesby, who having planted’himself 
with his drawn sword at an advantageous 
point, was listening with intense anxiety 
to the exertions of the assailing party. 
“ Do not relax your efforts for a moment.” 

“ It is in vain, my son,” rejoined Garnet, 
in accents of despair. “ My hands are 
bruised and bleeding, but the bolts stir not.” 

“ Distraction!” cried Catesby, gnashing 
his'teeth with rage. “Let mo try.” 
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And he was about to hasten to the 
priest’s assistance, when the door below 
v^s burst open with a lovid crash, and the 
assailants rushed up the steps. The pas¬ 
sage was so narrow, that they were com¬ 
pelled to mount singly, and Catesby’s was 
scarcely a vain boast when he said h^ 
could maintain his ground against the 
whole host. Shouting to Garnet to re¬ 
new his effo^s, he prepared for the as¬ 
sault. Reserving his potronels to the 
last, he trusted solely to his rapier, and 
leaning against the njwel, or circular 
column round which the stairs twined, he 
was in a great measure defended from the 
weapons of his adversaries, while they 
were completely Exposed to his attack. 
The darkness, moreover, in which he was 
enveloped offered an additional protection, 
whereas the torches they carried made, his 
mark certain. As soon as the foremost 
of the band came within reach, Catesby 
plunged his sword into his breast, and 
pushed him back with all his force upon 
his comrades. The man fell heavily back¬ 
wards, dislodging tlurnext in advance, who 
■in his turn upset his successor, and so on, 
till the whole hand was thrown into con¬ 
fusion. A discharge of lire-armS followed; 
but, sheltered by the newel, Catesby sus¬ 
tained no injur}'. At this moment, ho was 
cheered liy a cry from Garnet that he had 
succeeded in forcing hack the holts, terror 
having supplied him with a strength not 
his own; and, making another sally upon 
his assailants, amid the disorder that en- 
sntedr-'atosby*retreated, and rapidly track¬ 
ing the steps, reached the door, through 
which the priest had alre ady passed. When 
within.a short distance of the outlet, Cat.es- 
by felt, from tlie current of fresh air that, 
snltitcd 'Tim, that it opened upon the roof 
of the church. Nor was he deceived. A 
few steps placed him upon the leads, 
where he found Garnet. 

“ It is you, my son,” cried the latter, on 
beholding him; “I thought from the shouts 
you had fallen into the hands of the ene¬ 
my.” 

“No, Heaven he praised! 1 am as yet 
safe, and trust to deliver you out of their 
hands. Come with me to the bat tlements.” 

“ The battlements!” exclaimed Garnet. 
“A leap from such a height as that were 
certain destruction.” 

“It were so,” replied‘Catesby, dragging 
him along. “ But trust to me, and you 
•shall yet reach the ground uninjured.” 

Arrived at the battlements, Catesby 
leaned over them, and endeavored to as¬ 
certain what was beneath. lt # was gtill s. . 
dark that he could scarcely discern any 
objects but those close to him,*but as far 
as he could trust his vision, he thought 
he perceived a projecting building some 


| twelve or fourteen feet below; anil calling 
to mind the form of tho church, which he 
I had frequently seen and admired, he re¬ 
membered its chantries, and had no donbt 
but it was the roof of one of them that he 
beheld. If he could reach it, the descent 
j from thence.would be easy, and he itrnne- 
! diately communicated the idea to Garnet, 

| who shrank aghast from it. Little time, 
however, was allowed for consideration. 
Their pursuers had already scaled the 
stairs, and were springing one after an¬ 
other upon the leads, uttering the most 
terrible threats against the destroyer of 
theii»comrade. Hastily divesting himself 
of his cloak, Catesby clambered over the 
battlements, and impelled by fear, Garnet 
threw off his robe and followed his ex¬ 
ample. Clinging to the grotesque stone 
water-spouts which projected below the 
battlements, and placing the points of his 
I feet upon the arches of the clerestory win¬ 
dows, and thence upon tho mullious and 
transom bars, Catesby descended in safety, 
and then turned to assist his companion, 
who was quickly by his side. 

The most difficult and dangerous part of 
tlft descent, was yet to he accomplished. 
They were now nearly thirty feet from the 
ground, and the same irregularities in the 
walls which had favored them in the upper 
structure did not exist in the lower. But 
their present position, exposed as it was 
to their pursuers, who, having reached the 
point immediately overhead, were pre¬ 
paring to fire upon them, was too danger¬ 
ous to allow of its occupation for a moment, 
and Garnet required no urging to make 
him clamber over the low embattled para¬ 
pet. Descending a Hying buttress that 
defended an angle of the building, Cates¬ 
by, who was possessed of great strength 
and activity, was almost instantly upon 
the ground. Garnet was not so fortunate. 
Missing his footing, he fell from a con¬ 
siderable height, and his groans proclaim¬ 
ed that ho had received some serious in¬ 
jury. Catesby instantly flew to him, and 
demanded, in a tone of the greatest anxiety, 
whether he was much hurt. 

“ My right atm is broken,” gasped the 
sufferer, raising himself with dilficulty. 
“ What other injuries I haver sustained I 
know not; hut eivery joint seems dislo¬ 
cated, and my face is covered with blood. 
Heaven have pity on me!” 

As he spoke, a shout of exultation arose 
from the hostile party, who having heard 
Garnet’s fall, and theCgroans that suc- 
• ceeded it, at once divined the cause, and 
' .made sure of a capture. A deep silence 
•jfi ! lowed, proving thatthey had quitted the 
t< .f. and were hastening to secure their 
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that it would take them some 
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little time to descend the winding stair- could- scarcely credit their senses, when, 
case, and traverse the long aisle of the they found- him gone. Holding down 
church, Catesby felt certain of distancing j their torches, they perceived him shoopng 
them. But he could not abandon Garnet, • down the almost perpendicular side of the 
who had become insensible from the agony i rock, and the next moment a hollow 
of his fractured limb, and lifjing- liim care- ! plunge told that be had reached the water, 
fully in his arms, he placed him upon his i f They stared at each other in rnutq asto- 
shoulder, and started at a swift pace to- 1 nishrnent. 

wards the further extremity of the church- “ Will yon follow him, Dick Tlaugh- 
yard. ton!” observed one, as «oon as be bad 

At the period of this history, the western recovered his speech, 
boundary of the Collegiate Church was “Not I,” replied the fellow addressed, 
covered by a precipitous sandstone rock “ I have no faricy for a broken neck, 
of great height, the base of which was | Follow him thyself if thou hast *a mind 
washed by the waters of the Irwell,Vhilc j to try the soundness of thy pate. 1 war- 
its summit was guarded by a low' stone j rant that rock will put it to the proof.” 
wall. In after years, a range of small | “Yet the feat has*just been done, and 
habitations wjs built upon this spot, but i by one burthened with a wounded com- 
they have been recently removed, and the j rade into the bargain,” remarked the first 
rock having been lowered, a road now j speaker. 

occupies their site. Nerved by despera- ! “ He must be the devil, that’s certain,” 

tion, Catesby, who was sufficiently well ; rejoined liaughton, “ arid Doctor Dee 
acquainted with the locality to know : himself is no match for him.” 
whither he was shaping his course, de- “He has the devil’s luck, that’s eor- 
termined to hazard a descent, which, tain,” cried a third soldier. “But hark! 
under calmer circumstances he would j he is swimming across the river. We 
have deemed wholly impracticable. His | may yet catch hiin on the opposite banks 
pursuers, who issued from the church j Come along* comrades.” 
porch a few seconds after he iiad passed ; With this, they rushed out of the cliurch- 
it, saw him hurry towards the low wall j yard; made the best of their way to the 
edging the precipice, and, encumbered as j bridge; and crossing it, flew to the bank 
he was with the priest, vault over it, Not; of the river, where they dispersed in every 
deeming it possible he woufid dare to j direction, in search for the fugitive. But 
spring from «uch a height, they darted j they could not discover a trace of him, or 
after him. But they were deceived, and j his wounded companion. * 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TIIE RENCOUNTER. 


Catesby himself could scarcely tell how 
he accomplished his hairbreadth escape, j 
Reckless almost of the result, lie slid down j 
the rock, catching at (Jbcasional irregulari- i 
ties as he descended. The river was of! 
great depth at this point, and broke the ! 
force of his fall. On rising, he struck out I 
a few yards, and suffered himself to be ' 
carried down the stream. He had never 
for one moftient relinquished his hold of 
Garnet, and being an all mi sable swimmer, 
found no difficulty in sustaining him with 
one arm, while with the other he guided 
his course in* the water. In this way, he 
reached the shore in safety, about a hun¬ 
dred yards, below the bridge, by which 
means he avoided his pursuers, who, as 
has just been stated, searched for him 
above it. • 

After debating with himself for a short 
time as to what course he should pursue, 
he decided upon conveying Garnet to the 


hall, where he could procure restoratives 
and assistance; and though he was fully 
sensible of the danger of this plan, not 
doubting the mansion would he visitcd»and 
searched by his pursuers before morning, 
yet the necessity of warning Guy Fawkes 
outweighed every other consideration. Ac¬ 
cordingly, again shouldering the priest, 
who, though he had regained his sensibili¬ 
ty, was utterly unable to move, he com¬ 
menced his toilsome march; and being 
frequently obliged to pause and rest him- 
.self, it was more than an hour before he 
reached his destination. 

It was just growing light as he crossed 
the drawbridge, and seeing a horse tied to 
a tree, and the gate open, he began to fear 
the epemy p had preceded him. Full of mis¬ 
giving, he laid Garnet upon a heap of straw 
in an outbuilding, and entered the house. 
He found no one below, though he glanced 
into each room. He then noiselessly as- 
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. ctmded the stairs, with the intention of more befitting an Alsatian bully tiiar^ a 
proceedingno Guy Fawkes’s chamber. gentleman, I will readily give you such 
A% he traversed the gallery, he heard explanation of nay conduct as will fully 
voices in one of the chambers, the door of content yon, and satisfy you that any sus- 
wiTich was ajar, and pausing to listen, dis- picions you may entertain of me are un- 
tinguished the tones of Viviana Filled, foundc ' 

with astonishment, lie was about to enter (, “Coward!”.exclaimed Catesby,striking 
tfio room to inquire by what means she him. “ I want no explanation. Defend 
had reached the hall, when he was arrested yourself, or 1 will treat you with still 
by the voice of*hcr companion. It was greater indignity.” 

that of Humphrey Chetham. Maddened “Lead on, then,” cried Chothnm, “1 
by jealousy, Oatesby’s first impulse was wonTd have, avoided the quarrel if l could, 
to rush into the room and,stab his rival in Hut this ■outrage shall not pass unpunish- 
tho presence of his mistress. Hut he re- ed.” 

strained his passion by a powerful effort. As Ahey quitted the liall, Viviana on- 
After listening for^i few minutes intent- tered it; and, though she was greatly sur¬ 
ly to their conversation, he found that prised by the appearance of Catesby, his 
Chetliatn was taking leave, and creeping furious gestures left her in no doubt as to 
softly down stairs, stationed himself in the his purpose. She called tef him to stop, 
liall, through which he knew his rival Hut no attention was paid by cither party 
must necessarily pass. Chetham present- to her cries. 

ly appeared. His manner was dejected; On gaining a retired spot beneath the 
liis looks downcast; and lie would have trees, Catesby, without giving his antago- 
passed Catesby without observing him, if nist time to divest himself of the heavy 
the latter had not laid his hand upon his horseman’s cloak with which ho was in- 
shmildr cumbered, and scarcely to draw his sword, 

“Mr. Catesby!” exclaimed the young assaulted him. # The combat was furious 
merchant, starting as he beheld the stern on%>th sides, but it was evident that the 

rlae.ee fixed upon him. “ I thought-” j young merchant was no match for his ad- 

“ You thought I was a prisoner, no versary. Ho maintained his ground, how- 
doubt,” interrupted Catesby, hittorly. ever, for some time with groat, resolution; 
“ Hut you are mistaken. I am here to but, ^eing hotly pressed, in retreating to 
confound you and your juggling and treach- avoid a thrflst, his foot caught in the long 
croi$ associate.” * grass, and he fell. Catesby would have 

cto not understand you,” replied passed his sword through his body if it 
Chetham. # * ; had not been turned aside by another wea- 

'^ # l*«vill soon make myself intelligible,” j pon. It. was that of Guy Fawkes, who, 
retorted Catesby. “ Follow me to the ; followed by Martin Ileydocko, had stag- 
garden.” j gered towards the scene of strife, reaching 

“l perceive your purpose, Mr. Catos- : it just in time to save the'life of Humphrey 
, by,” ropjied Chetham, calmly; “ but it. is ! Chetham. 
no part, of my principles to expose my lift: j “ Heaven he praised! I am not too late!” 
to ruffianly violence. If you choose to lay he exclaimed. “ Put up your blade, Cates- 
aside this insolent demeanor, which is ; by; or turn it against me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE EXPLANATION. 

Uttkihno an exclamation of rage, Cates- fence. Hut finding that Catesby medita- 
by turned fiercely upon Fawkes, and for n ted no further hostilities, he returned it to 
moment appeared disposed to accept his «the scabbard. 

invitation to continue the combat with him. “ I owe my life to you,” he said to Guy 
But as he regarded the otlfer’s haggard Fawkes, in a tone of deep gratitude. 

* features, and perceived in them the traces “You owe it to Viviana Radciiffo, not. 
of his recent struggle with death—as he to me,” returned Fawkes feebly, and 
saw he was scarcely able to wield the j leaning upon his sword for support, 
blade he opposed against hiig—big wrath “ Had it not been for her cries, 1 should 
changed to compassion, and he sheathed have known nothing of this quarrel. And 
his sword. By this time, ’Humphrey I would now gladly learn what has oc- 
Ohetham had sprung to his feet, and pick- casioned if?” 

ing up his fallen weapon, stood on his de- J “ And I,” added Chetham; “for I am 
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as ignorant as yourself how I have offend¬ 
ed Mr. Catesby.” 

“ 1 will tell you, then*” returned Cajes- 
by, sternly. “ You were a party to the 
snare set for us by Doctor Dee, from 
which 1 narrowly escaped with life, and 
Father Garnet at the expefige of a broken 
limb.” 

“ Is Garuel hurt?” demanded Fawkes, 
anxiously. 

■ Grievously,” replied Catesby; “ but 
he is out of the reach of his ctiemibs, of 
whom,” be added, pointing to Chatham, 
“ one of the most malignant and treache¬ 
rous now stands before you.” * 

“ 1 am quite in the dark as to what has 
happened,” observed Fawkes, “ having 
only a few minutes ago been roused from 
my slumhersf by tho shrieks of Viviana, 
who entreated me to come and separate 
you. But 1 cannot believe Humphrey 
Chatham so treacherous as you represent 
him.” 

“ So far from having any enmity to¬ 
wards Father Garnet,” observed Chetham, 
“ my anxious desire was to preserve him; 
and with that view, 1 was repairing to 
Doctor Dee, when I encountered Mr. 
Catesby in the hall, and, before 1 could 
offer any explanation, 1 was forced by his 
violence and insults into this combat.” 

“ Is this the truth, Catesby?” asked 
Fawkes. 

“Something near'it,” rejoined the lat¬ 
ter; “but perhaps Mr. Chetham will like¬ 
wise inform you by w hose agency Viviana 
was transported hither from the Collegiate 
Church?” 

“ That inquiry ought rather to be made 
of the lady herself, sir,” returned Chetham, 
coldly. “ But, as 1 am assured she would 
have no objection to my answering it, 1 
shall not hesitate to do so. She was con¬ 
veyed hither by Kelley and an assistant, 
who departed as soon as their task was 
completed.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Catesby between 
his ground teeth. “ Hut how chanced it. 
sir, that you Arrived here so opportunely?” 

“I might well refuse to answer a ques¬ 
tion thus insolently put, v rejoined Chet¬ 
ham. “ But to prevent further misunder¬ 
standing, I will tell you, that I came by. 
Viviana’s invitation at jpidnight.; and, as¬ 
certaining from my servant, Martin Hey* 
docke, whom I found watching by the 
couch of Guy Fawkes, tho melancholy 
business on which she was engaged, I de¬ 
termined to await her return, which oc¬ 
curred about an hour afterwards, in the 
manner I have just related.” 

“ I was in the court-yard when M\ss„: 
Radcliffe was brought back,” interposed 
Martin Heydocke, who was standing at a 
respectful distance from the group; “ and, 


after Kelley had delivered her trt my charge, 

I heard him observe in an under tone to 
his companion, ‘ Let us ride back aS fast 
as we can, and see hat they have done 
with the prisoners.’ ” * 

“ They made sure of their prey before 
it was captured,” observed Catesby, bit¬ 
terly. “ But we have disappointed them. - 
Dee and his associate may yet have rea¬ 
son to repent their perfidy.” 

“You will do well not to put yourself 
again in their power,” observed Humphrey 
Chetham. “ If you will be counselled by 
me, you and Guy Fawkes will seek safety 
in instant flight.” 

“ And leave you with Viviana?” rejoin¬ 
ed Catesby, sarcastically. 

She is in no present danger,” replied 
Chetham. “ But, if it is thought fitting, 
or desirable, I will remain with her.” 

“ I do not doubt it,” returned Catesby, 
with a sneer; “ but it: is neither fitting, 
nor desirable. And, hark ye, young sir, 
if you have indulged any expectations 
witli regard to Viviana Kadclifle, it. is time 
you were undeceived. She will never 
wed one of your degree, nor of your faith, ’ 

“I havo- her own assurance she will 
never wed at all,” replied Chatham, in ail 
offended tone. “ But had she not crushed 
my hopes by declaring she was vowed to 
a convent, no menaces of yours, who have 
neither right nor title thus to interfere, 
should induce me to desist from my ^it.” 

“ Either resign all pretensions to her 
hand, or prepare, to renew tjie combat,” 
cried Catesby, fiercely. 

“No more of this,” interposed Guy 
Fawkes. “ Let us return to the house, 
and adjust our differences there.” 

“I have no further business here,” ob¬ 
served Humphrey Chetham. “Having 
taken leave of Viviana,” lie added with 
much emotion, “Ido not desire to meet 
her again.” 

“It is weli, sir,” rejoined Catesby: 
“yet stay!—you mean us no treachery-?” 

“If you suspect mo 1 will remain,” re¬ 
plied Humphrey Chetham. 

“ On no account,” said Guy Fawkes. 

“ I will answer for him with my life.” 

“ Perhaps, when 1 tell you 1 have pro¬ 
cured the liberation of Father Oldcorne,” 
returned Chetham, “ and have placed him 
in security in Ordsall Cave, you will ad¬ 
mit that you have done me wrong.*’ 

“ 1 have been greatly mistaken in you, 
sir, I must own,” said Catesby, advancing 
towards him, and extending his hand. 
But Humphrey Chetham folded his arms 
upon iys breast, and bowing coldly, with¬ 
drew. He was followed- by* Martin Hey¬ 
docke, and presently afterwards the tramp 
of his horse’s feet was heard crossing the 
drawbridge. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Tendering his arm to Fawkes, who 
*va§ almost too feeble to walk unsupport¬ 
ed, Catesby led him slowly to the hall. 
On reaching it, they met Viviana, in a 
state bordering upon distraction, but her 
distress Was speedily relieved by their 
assurances that tho young ^merchant had 
departed unhurt—a statement immediately 
•afterwards confirmed by the entrance of 
Martin Heydocke, charged with a mes¬ 
sage from his master to her. Without 
communicating his design to the others, 
and, indeed, almost shunning Viviana, 
Catesby proceeded to the outbuilding 
where he had deposited Garnet, lie found 
him in great pain, and praying fervently 
to be released from bis suffering. 

“ Do riot despair, father,” said Catesby, 
in as cheerful a tone as he could assume, 
“ the worst is over. Viviana is in safety. 
Fattier Ohlcorne has escaped, and is with¬ 
in a short distance of us, and Guy Fawkes 
is fu! ! y able to undertake, a journey*of any 
distance. You are ou. sole concern. Ilut 
1 am assured, if you will allow me to exer¬ 
cise the slight surgical skill ! possess in 
vour helpill', that you will be able to ac¬ 
company us.” 

“Do with me what you please, my 
son,” groaned Garnfet. “ But if my case 
is ass* ife.perate as 1 believe it, I entreat 
you not. to bestow any further care upon 
me, and, above all, not to expose yourself 
to"risk on my account. Our enemies are 
sure to pursue us—and what matter if 1 
am eafituretf? 7'hey will wreak their ven¬ 
geance on a worthless carcase—for such I 
shall soon be. But it would double the 
anguish I now endure, if you and Fawkes 
were to fall into their hands. Go, then, 
and leave ano hero to perish. My dying 
moments will be cheered by the conviction 
that the great enterprise—for which alone 
1 desire to live—will not be unaccom¬ 
plished.” 

“There is no need to leave you, father,” 
replied Catesby, “ nor shall any consider¬ 
ation induce me to do so, till 1 have ren¬ 
dered you every apd that circumstances 
will permit.” 

“ My son,” replied Garnet, family, “ the 
mflst efficacious bahn you can apply will 
he tho certainty that you are in safety. 
You say Viviana is here. Fly with 
Fawkes and leave me to her care.” # 

“She must go with us,” ‘observed 
Catesby, uneasily. 

‘ Not so, my son,” returned Garnet; 
“her presence will only endanger you. 


J She must not go/ And you must abandon 
I all hopes of an union with her.” 

“ I would as soon abandon the great de¬ 
sign itself,” returned Catesby moodily. 

“If you persist in this, you will ruin 
it,” refhined Garnet. “ Think of her no 
more. Bend your thoughts exclusively 
on the one grand object, and be what you 
are cliossn to be, the defender and deliverer 
of our holy Church.” 

“I would gladly act as you advise me, 
father,” replied Catesby; “ but 1 am spell¬ 
bound by this maiden.” * 

“This is idle from you, my son,” re- 
I plied Garnet, reproachfully. “Separate 
j yourself from her, and you will soon re- 
J gain your former mastery over yourself.” 
j “ Well, well, father,” rejoined Catesby, 

: “the effort, at least, shall be made. But 
: her large possessions, which would be so 
useful to our cause^ and which if 1 wedded 
her vvtnild be wholly devoted to it—think 
of what we lose, father.” 

! “I have thought of it, my son,” replied 
Garnet; “ but the consideration does not 
alter my opinion. And if I possess any 
authority ove* you, I gtrictly enjoin you 
not to proceed farther in the matter. Vivi- 
ana never can be yours.” 

| “ She x/ia/l be, nevertheless,” muttered 

Catesby, “and before many hours have 
j elapsed—if not by her own free will, by 
force. I have ever shown myself obedient 
to your commands, fathef,” he added 
aloud, “ and 1 shall not transgress them 
now.” 

“ Ileaven keep you in this disposition, 
my dear son!” exclaimed Garnet. “ And 
let me recommend you to remove yourself 
as soon as possible out of the way of 
temptation.” • 

Catesby muttered an affirmative, and 
taking Garnet in bis arms, corlVeycd him 
carefully to his own chamber, and placing 
him on a couch, Examined his wounds, 
which were not so serious as either he or 
the sufferer bad imagined, aiwl with no 
despicable skill—foi^ the experiences of a 
soljier’s life had given him some practice 
—bandaged his broken arm, and fomented 
Lis bruises. , 

This done, Garnet felt so much easier, 
that he entreated Catesby to send Viviana 
to him, and to make preparations for his 
own immediate departure. Feigning ac¬ 
quiescence, Catesby quitted the room, but 
he had no intention of complying with the 
request. Not a moment he felt must be 
| lost if he would execute his dark design, 
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and, after revolving;many wild expedients, 
an idea occurred to him. It was to lure 
Yiviana to the cave wjiere Father Qld- 
corne was concealed; and he knew enough 
of the pliant disposition of the latter to 
be certain he would assent to his scheme. 
No sooner did this plan, occur to hirji 
than he hurried to the cell, and found the 
priest, ns Chatham had stated. As he had 
foreseen, it required little persuasion to 
induce Oldcorne to lend his assistance to 
the forced marriage, and he only Yeared 
tho decided opposition they should en¬ 
counter from Viviana. 

“ Fear nothing, then, father,” said 
Catosby; “in this solitary spot no one 
will hear her cries. Whatever resistance 
she may make, perform the ceremony, and i 
leave the consequences to mo.” | 

“The plan is desperate, my son,” re¬ 
turned Oldcorne, “but so are our fortunes. 
And, as Viviana will not hear reason, we 
have no alternative. You swear that if 
you are once wedded to her, all her pos¬ 
sessions shall be devoted to the further¬ 
ance of the great cause.” 

“ All, father—I swear it,” rejoined 
Gate shy, fervently. 

■Enough,” replied Oldcorne. “The 
sooner it, is done, the better.” 

It was then agreed between them that 
the plan least likely to excite suspicion 
would be for Oldcorne to proceed to the 
hall, and under some plea prevail upon 
Viviana to return with him to the cave. 
Acting upon this - arrangement, they left 
the cell together, shaping their course 
nnder the trees to avoid observation; and 
while Oldcorne repaired to the hull, Cates- 
by proceeded to the stable, and saddling 
the only steed left, rode back to the. cave, 
and concealing the animal behind the 
brushwood, entered the excavation. It 
was long before the others arrived; and as 
in his present feverish state of mind mo¬ 
ments appeared ages, the suspense was 
almost intolerable, a At length he heard 
footsteps approaching, and, with a beating 
heart, distinguished the voice of Viviana. 
The place was buried iri profound dark¬ 
ness; but Oldcorne struck a light, and set 
fire to a candle in a lantern. The feeble 
glimmer diffused by this light was not 
sufficient to penetrat^ the recesses of the 
cavern: and Catesby, who stood at,the 
farther extremity, was completely shel¬ 
tered from observation. 

“And now, father,” observed Viviana, 
seating herself, with her back towards 
Catesby^gfUion the stone bench once used 
tunate prophetess, “I would 
loiipltthe communication you desire., to 
uifjpito me. It must be something of 
ttfaBwIance since you would not disclose 
U #i the hall.” 


“ It is, daughter,” replied Oldcorne, 
who could scarcely conceal hk embarrass¬ 
ment. “ I h^ve brought yon hither^'here 
I am sure we shall he uninterrupted, to 
confer with you on a subject nearest* my 
heart. Your lamented father being taken 
from us, I, as his spiritual adviser, aware 
of his secret wishes and intentions, con¬ 
ceive myself entitled to assume his place.” 

I consider you in the light of a father, 
dear sir,” replied Viviana, “ and will fol¬ 
low your advice as implicitly as I would 
that of him I have lost.” 

“ Since I fiml you so tractable, child,” 
returned Oldcorne, reassured by her man¬ 
ner, “ I will no longer hesitate to declare 
the motive 1 had in bringing you hither. 
You will recollect that I have of late 
strongly opposed your intention of retir¬ 
ing to a convent.’" 

“ I know it, father,” interrupted Vivi¬ 
ana, “but- 

‘Hear me out,” continued Oldcorne; 
‘recent events have strengthened my dis¬ 
approval of the step. You are now call¬ 
ed upon to active duties, and must take 
your share in the business of life—must 
struggle and suiter like others—and not 
shrink from the burthen imposed upon you 
by Heaven.” 

“ I do not shrink from it, father,” re¬ 
plied Viviana; “and if I were equal to 
the active life yon propose, I wjjuld not 
hesitate to embrace it, but I feel 1 ^liould 
sink under it.” 

•Not if you had one near you who 
could afford you that support whkf 
woman ever requires,” returned Oldcorne. 

What mean you, father?” inquired 
Viviana, fixing her dark eyes full upon 
him. 

“That you must marry, daughter,” re¬ 
turned Oldcorne, “ unite yourself to some 
worthy man, who will be to you what I 
have described.” 

“ And, was it to tell me this that you 
brought mo hare!” asked Viviana; in a 
slightly offended tone. 

“ It was, daughter,” replied Oldcorne; 
“ but I have not yet done. It is not only 
needful you should marry, but your choice 
must be such as I, who represent your fa¬ 
ther, and have your welfare thoroughly at 
heart, can approve.” 

“You can find meyi husband, I doubt 
not?” remarked Viviana, coldly. 

“ I have already found one,” returned 
Oldcorne; “ a gentleman suitable to you 
in rank, religion, years—for your husband- 
should be older than yourself, Viviana.” 

“I will not affect to misunderstand 
you, father,” she replied; “ you mean Mr. 
Catesby.” 

“ You have guessed aright, dear daugh¬ 
ter,” rejoined Oldcorne. 
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K ‘ 1 thoujfht I had made myself suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible on this point before, 
fathers” she returned. • 

“True,”replied Oldcorne; “butyou are 
no longer, as 1 have just labored to con¬ 
vince you, in the same position you were 
when the subject was formerly dis- 
• cussed.” 

“ To prevent further misunderstanding, 
father,” said ViviAna, “ 1 now tell you, 
that in whatever position 1 may be placed, 
I will never, under any circumstances, 
wed Mr. Catesby.” • 

• ' “ What are your objections to him, j 
daughter?” asked Oldcorne. j 

“ They .are nuinberlg'ss,” replied Vivi-i 
ana; “ but it is useless to particularise | 
them, i must pray you to change the j 
conversation, or you will compel me to \ 
quit you.” j 

“ Nay, daughter, if you thus obstinately j 
shut your ears to reason, 1 must use very \ 
different language towards you. Armed 
witli parental authority, 1 shall exact obe¬ 
dience to my commands.” 

“I cannot obey you, father,” replied 
Viviana, bursting into tears—“ indeed, in¬ 
deed 1 cannot. My heart, 1 have already 
told you, is another's.” 

“ 11c who has robbed you of it is a he¬ 
retic,” rejoined Oldcorne, sternly, “and 
therefore your union with him is out. of the 
question* Promise me,you will wed Mr. 
Catesby, or, in the name of your dead fa¬ 
ther I will invoke a.eurse upon your head. 

. ProipUe me, 1 say.” 

“ Never,”replied Viviana,rising. “My 
father would never have enforced my com¬ 
pliance, and 1 dread no curse thus impi¬ 
ously pronounced. You are overstepping 
the bounds*of your priestly office, sir. 
Farewell.” 

As she moved io depart, a strong grasp 
was laid on her arm, and turning, she be¬ 
held Catesby. 

; You l>ore, sir!” she cried, in great 
alarm.* 

“ Ay,” replied Catesby. “ At last you 
are in my power, Viviana.” 

“ I would fain misunderstand yon, sir,” 
said Viviana, trembling; “but your looks 
terrify me. You mean no violence.’’ 

■ 1 mean that Father Oldcorne shall 
wed us—and that without a moment’s de¬ 
lay,” replied Catesby, sternly. 

“ Monstbr!” shrieked Viviana, “you 
will not—dare not commit this foul offence. 
Anti if you dare. Father Oldcorne will not 
'assist you. All! what means that sign? 

I cannot he mistaken in you, father? You 
.cannot he acting in concert with tlMs wick¬ 
ed man? Save me from him!—save 
me!’ 

But the priest kept aloof, and taking a 
missal from his vest, hastily turned over 
8 


j the leaves. Viviana saw that her appeal 
to him was in vain. 

“*Let me go!” fehe shrieked, struggling 
with Catesby. “You cannot force me 
to wed you whether I will or not; and I 
will die rather than consent. Let me go, 
>say! Help!—help!” and she made the 
cavern ring with her screams. 

“Heed her not, father,” shouted Cates¬ 
by, who still held her fast, “ but proceed 
with Uie ceremony.” 

Oldcorne, however, appeared irresolute, 
and Viviana perceiving it, redoubled her 
cries. 

“■This will be no marriage, father,” she 
said, “ even if you proceed with it. I will 
protest against it to all the world, and you 
will be deprived of your pries*ly office for 
your share in so infamous a transaction.” 

“ You will think otherwise anon, daugh¬ 
ter,” replied Oldcorne, advancing towards 
them with the missal in his hand. 

“ If it he no marriage,” observed Cates¬ 
by, significantly, “ the time will come 
when you may desire to have the cere¬ 
mony repeated.” 

“ i§.i. Catesby, - cried Viviana, altering 
her manner, as if she had taken a sudden 
resolution, “one word before you proceed 
with your atrocious purpose, which must 
end in misery to us all. There are rea- 



j » 

“ Is it so, my son?” asked Oldcorne, 
uneasily. 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Catesby. “ She 
knows not what she says. Proceed, fa¬ 
ther.” 

“ I have proofs that will confound you,” 
cried Viviana, breaking from him. And 
darling towards the light, she took from 
her bosom the packet given her by-Guy 
Fawkes, and lore it open. A letter was 
within it, and a miniature. 

Opening the letter, she cast her eye ra¬ 
pidly over its contefitg, and then looking 
up, exclaimed in accents of delirious joy, 
“Saved! saved! Father Oidcarnc, this 
man is married already!” 

Catesby, who. bad watched her pro¬ 
ceedings in silent astonishment, and was 
now advancing towards iter, recoiled as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet. 

“Can this he true?*’ cried the priest, in 
astoTiishment. 

‘ “ Let your own eyes convince you,” re¬ 
joined Viviana, handing him thfe letter. 

“ I am satisfied,” said Oldcorne, after 
he had glanced at it. “ We have both been 
spared the commission of a great crime. 
Mr. Catesby, it appears from this letter 
that you have a wife living in Spain.” 

“It is useless to deny it,”replied Cates¬ 
by. “ But, as you were ignorant of the 
matter, the offence (if any) would have 
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lain wholly at my door; nor should I have 
repented of it, if it liad enabled me to 
achieve the object 1 havfe in view.” • 

“Thank heaven it has gone no farther!” 
exclaimed Oldcorne. “ Daughter, 1 hum¬ 
bly entreat your forgiveness.” 

“ How came that packet into your pos¬ 
session?” demanded Catesby fiercely of 
Viviana. 

‘‘It was given me by Guy Fawkes,” 
she replied. 

“ Guy Fawkes!” exclaimed^ Catesby. 
“ Has he betrayed his friend?” * 

“He has proved himself your best 
friend, by preventing you from commit¬ 
ting a crime, which would have entailed 
wretchedness on yourself and me,” re¬ 
turned Vivfcma. 

“ I have done with him, and with all of 
you,” cried Catesby, with a fierce glance 


at Oldcorne. “Henceforth, 'pursue your 
projects alone. You shall bate no further 
assistance from me. I will serve the 
Spaniard. Englishmen are not to be 
trusted.” 

So saying, he rushed out of the cavern, 
and seeking his horse, mounted -him, and 
rode off at full speed. 

“ How shall I obtain your forgiveness 
for my conduct in this Culpable affair, dear 
daughter?” said Oldcorne, with an implor¬ 
ing look at Viviana. 

“ By joining me in thanksgivings to the 
Virgin for my deliverance,” replied Vivi¬ 
ana, prostrating herself before the 6tone 
cross. 

Oldcorne knelt beside her, and they 
continued for some time in earnest prayer. 
They then arose, and quilting the cave, 
proceeded to the ball. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DEPARTURE 

Guy Fawkes was as much surprised to 
hear of the sudden departure of Catesby 
as ho was concerned at the cause; but he 
still thought it probable he ri would return. 
In this expectation, however, he was dis¬ 
appointed. The day wore on, and no one 
came. The uncertainty in which Fawkes 
was kept, added to his unwillingness to 
leave Garnet, still detained him, in spite 
of the risk he ran, at the hall; and it was 
only when urged by Viviana that he began 
seriously to reflect whither he should bend 
bis steps. Towards evening, Garnet was 
so much better, that he was able to sit up, 
and he passed some hours in conference 
with Oldcorne. 

“If I do not suffer a relapse,” he ob¬ 
served to the latter. “ I will set out with 
Guy Fawkes to-morrow, and we will pro¬ 
ceed by easy stages to London.” 

“ I cannot butapprove your resolution,” 
returned Oldcorne; “ for though so long a 
journey may be inconvenient, and retard 
your recovery, yet every hour you remain 
here is fraught wjth additional peril. 1 
will accompany you'. We shall both he 
safer in the capital; and perhaps Viviana, 
now she will be no longer exposed to tli’e 
persecutiohs of Catesby, will form one of 
the party.” 

“I should not wonder,”replied Garnet. 
“I shall be deeply concerned if Catesby 
has really abandoned the enterprise. But 
I cannot think it. I did all 1 coulu to dis¬ 
suade him from prosecuting this union, 
knowing how hopeless it was, and little 
thinking he would be rash enough to seek 
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to accomplish it by force, or that he would 
find an assistant in yon.” 

“Say no more about it, father, T entreat 
you,” rejoined Oldcorne. “The scheme 
failed, as it deserved to do; and I sincerely 
repent the share I was induced by Cates¬ 
by’s artful representations to take, in it. If 
we have lost our leader, we have still Guy 
Fawkes, who is a host in himsolT~and as 
true as the steel that hangs by his side.” 

“ lie is,” replied Garnet; “ hut we can¬ 
not spare Catesby. With many faults, he 
has one redeeming quality, courage. I 
am not sorry he has been thwarted in his 
present scheme, as if he returns to us, as 
I donht not he will, it will fix his mind 
steadily on the one object, which should 
he ever before it. Give me. your arm, 
father. 1 am glad to find l can walk, 
though feebly. ThV. is well,” ho added, 
as they emerged upon the gallery; “ I shall 
be able to reach Viviana’s chamber with¬ 
out further assistance. Do you descend, 
and see that Martin Heydocke is on the 
watch.” 

In obedience to the injunctions of his 
superior, Oldcorne went in search of Mar¬ 
tin Heydocke, who had been stationed in 
the court-yard to give timety notice of any 
hostile approach; hut, not finding h’im 
there, he proceeded towards the draw- 
bridge* Garnet, meanwhile, had reached 
the door of Viviana’s chamber, which wae 
slightly ajar, and he was about to past 
through it, when he perceived that she 
was on her knees before Guy Fawkes, 
whom she was addressing in the mos- 
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passionate terms. The latter was seated 
at a tpble, \v*ith his head upon his hand, in 
a thodghtful posture. Anrfazed at this 
sigf\J,, and curious to hear what Viviana 
could be saying, Garnet drew back to 
listen. 

“ IVhfin you quit this house,” were the 
'first words that caught the listener's atten¬ 
tion, “we shall npvermeet again; and, oh! 
-let me have the consolation of thinking 
that, in return for the devoted attachment 
you have shown me, and the dangers 
from which you have preserved me, i, in 
TMtirn, have preserved you from one equal¬ 
ly imminent. Oatesby, from whatever 
motive, has abandon*! the conspiracy. 
l)o you act likewise, and the whole dread¬ 
ful scheme will fall to the ground.” 

‘ Catesby cannot abandon it,” replied 
Fawkes. “He is bound by ties that no 
human power can sunder. And, however 
he may estrange himself from us now, 
when the time for action arrives, rest 
assured he will not be, absent.” 

It may be so,” replied Viviana; “but 
1 deny that the oath either lie or you have 
taken is binding. The deed you have 
sworn to do is evil, and no vow, however 
solemnly pronounced, can compel you to 
commit crime. Avoid this sin—avoid fur¬ 
ther connection with those who would 
work your undoing, and do not stain your 
soul with guilt, from which it will never 
he clettnsed.” 

‘You seek in tiain to move me,” re¬ 
plied Guy Fawlws. firmly. “ My purpose 
is unalterable. The, tempest that clears 
away the pestilence destroys many inno¬ 
cent lives, hut it is not. the less wholesome 
on that account. Our unhappy land is 
ohokurf with the pestilence of heresy, and 
roust, he freed from it, cost what. it. will, 
and sutler who may. The wrongs of the 
English Catholics imperatively demand 
redress; and, since it is denied us, we 
lmistjtakjxit.. Oppression can go no further; 
nor endurance hold out longer. If this 
blow be not struck**) shall have no longer 
a religion. And bow comes it, Viviana, 
that you, a zealous Catholic, whose father 
perished hy these very oppressors, and 
who are yourself in danger from them, can 
seek to turn me from my purpose!” 

“ Because 1 know it is wrongful,” re¬ 
plied Viviana. * I have no desire to 
avenge tile death of my slaughtered father, 
s^ill less to see our religion furthered hy 
the dreadful means you propose. In his 
own due season, the Lord will redress our 

“ The Lord lias appointed mesone of the 
ministers of his vengeance,” cried Fawkes, 
in a tone of enthusiasm. 

“ l)o not deceive yourself,” returned 
Viviana, “ it is not by.heaven, but by the 


j powers of darkness, that you are incited to 
this deed. Do not persevere in this fatal 
course,” she continued, clasping her hands 
together, and gazing imploringly in his 
face, “ do not—-do not!” 

Guy Fawkes .continued in the same at¬ 
titude as before* with his gaze turned up¬ 
wards, and apparently lost in thought. 

“ Have I no power to move you!” cried 
Viviana, her eyes streaming with tears. 

1 Mone whatever,” replied Guy Fawkes, 
firmly. 

* Then you are lost,” she rejoined. 

“If it is heaven’s will, 1 am,” said 
Fawkes; “hut at least I believe that 1 am 
acting rightly.” 

And rest assured you are so, my son,” 
cried Garnet, throwing open Uie door, and 
stepping into the room. “ I ha' over¬ 
heard your conversation, and 1 applaud 
your resolution.” 

“ You need have no fears of me, father,” 
replied Fawkes, “ 1 do not lightly under¬ 
take a project; but once embarked in it, 
nothing can turn me aside.” 

“ In this case your determination is 
wisely formed, my son,” said Garnet; 
“and if Viviana will ever give me an op¬ 
portunity offully diseussingthematter, I am 
sure 1 can satisfy her yon are in the right.” 

“ 1 will discuss it with yon whenever 
you think proper,” she replied. “ But no 
arguments will ever convince me that your 
project is approved by heaven.” 

Let it pass now, daughter,” rejoined 
Garnet; “ enough has been said on tho 
subject. I came hither to tell Guy Fawkes, 
that if our enemies permit us to pass the 
night without molestation, ^as heaven grant 
they may!) I think 1 shall be strong enough 
to set out with him to-morrow, when I 
propose that we should journey together 
to London.” 

“Agreed,” replied Fawkes. 

“ Father Ohleorne will accompany us,” 
pursued Garnet. ' 

“And I, too, will go with you, if you 
will permit me,” said Viviana. “ 1 can¬ 
not remain hero, and I have no further 
fears of Mr. (Jptyshy. Doctor Dee told 
me that my future fate was strangely mixed 
up with that of Guy Fawkes. I know not 
how that may be, hut 1 will not abandon 
him while there is ft hope to eling to.” 

Viviana Had el i tie,” rejoined Guy 
Fawkes, coldly, “ deeply as I feel the in¬ 
terest you take in me, 1 think it right to 
tell you that no efforts you can use will 
shake me from my purpose. If I live, 1 
will execute my design.” 

; While I live, I will urge you to it,” 
remarked Garnet. 

And while I live, I will dissuade you 
from it,” added Viviana. “ We shall see 
who will obtain the victory.” 
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“ We shall,” replied Garnet, smiling 
confidently. 

“ Hear me further,” continued Viviana; 
“I do not doubt that your zeal is disin¬ 
terested; yet still, ymir mode of life, and 
the difficulties in which you are placed, 
may not unnaturally influence your con-j 
duct. That this may no longer be the 
case, I here place part of toy fortune at 
your disposal. 1 require little or nothing 
myself. But I would, if possible* save 
one to whom I owe so much, and whom I 
value so much, from destruction.” 

“1 fully appreciate your generosity—to 
give it its lightest term—Viviana,” re¬ 
turned Guy Fawkes, in a voice of deep 
emotion. “Under any circumstances 1 
should reject, it—under the present, I do 
so the more positively, because the offer, 
kind as it is, seems to imply that rny 
poverty leads ine to act contrary to my 
principles. Gold has no power over me. 
I regard it as dross; and when 1 could 
easily have won it, 1 neglected the oppor¬ 
tunity. As no reward would ever induce 
me to commit an action my conscience dis¬ 
approved, so none will-deter me fr<jm a 
purpose which I regard as my duty.” 

“Enough,” replied Viviana, sadly. “] 
will no longer question your motives, or 
oppose your plan, but will pray heaven to 
open your eyes to the truth.” n 

“ Your conduct i.j in all respects wor¬ 
thy of you, daughter,” observed Garnet, 
kindly. 

“ You have rejected one offer,” said 
Viviana, looking at Fawkes; “ but I trust 
you will not decline that I am about to 
propose to you.” 

“ What is it'?** asked Fawkes, in some 
surprise. 

‘It is that T may be permitted to re¬ 
gard you as a daughter,” replied Viviana. 
“Having lost my own father, I feel that I 
need some protector, and I wnuld gladly 
make choice of you, if you will accept thr 
office.” 

"I willjngly accede to your request, 
and am much flattered by it, Viviana,” 
replied Fawkes. “1 arq,-q homeless man, 
and a friendless, and the affection of such 
a being as yourself will fill up the only 
void in my heart. But I am wedded to 
the great cause. 1 tfi.i never be more to 
you than a father.” 

“ Nay, I asked nothing more,” replied 
Viviana, blushing doeply. 

“ Having thus arranged the terms upon 
which we shall travel,” said Garnet, with 
■ smile, “nothing is needed but to prepare 
for our journey. We start early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ I Snail be ready at daybreak,” replied 
Viviana. 

*‘And I am rqady now,” added Guy 


Fawkes. “Tn my opinion, we run great 
risk in remaining here anothe/night. But 
be it as you Will.” 4 

At this moment, they were interrupted 
by the entrance of Father Oldcorne, who 
with a countenance of great alarm inform¬ 
ed them that he could nowhere find Martin 
Heydocke. 

“Do you suspect any.treachery on his 
part?” asked Garnet of Viviana. 

‘I have always found him trustworthy,” 
she answered, “and his father was my 
father’s oldest servant. I oennot think he 
would betray us. At the same time, i 
must admit his disappearance at this junc¬ 
ture looks suspicious.” 

“If my strength were equal to it,” said 
Guy Fawkes, “ I would keep watch 
throughout the night; but that might pre¬ 
vent me from accompanying you to-mor¬ 
row. My advice, 1 repeat, is—that we 
should set out at once.” 

This opinion, however, was overruled 
hy Garnet and Viviana, who did not think 
the danger so urgent, and attributed the 
absence of Martin Heydocke to some un¬ 
important cause.' Guy Fawkes made no 
further remonstrance, and it was agreed 
that they should start, as originally pro¬ 
posed, at daybreak. 

The party then separated, and Viviana 
wandered alone over the old house, taking 
a farewell, which she felt would’ be her 
last, of every familiar object. Few-things 
were as she had known them, hut, even in 
their present forlorn stau they were dear 
to her; and the rooms she trod, though 
dismantled, were the same she had oc¬ 
cupied in childhood. 

There is no pang more acute to a sensi¬ 
tive nature than that occasioned hy- quit¬ 
ting an abode or spot endeared by early 
recollections and associations, to which 
we feel a strong presentiment we shall 
never return. Viviana experienced this 
feeling in its full force, and she lingered 
in each room as if she had not the power 
to leave it. Her err*' lions, at length be¬ 
came so overpowering, that to relieve 
them she strolled forth into the garden 
Here, new objects awakened her attention, 
and recalled happier times with painful 
distinctness. Twilight was fast deepen¬ 
ing, and, viewed through this dim and 
softened medium, everything looked as of 
old, and produced a tightening and stifling 
sensation in her breast, that nothing but,a 
flood of tears could remove. 

The flowers yielded forth their richest 
scents, and the whole scene was such as 
she had often beheld it in times long ago, 
when sorrow was wholly unknown to her. 
Perfumes, it is well known, exercise a 
singular influence over the ^memory. A 
particular odor wil^frequently call up an 
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event, and « long train of circumstances I trust to our own exertions for safety, 
conducted with the time wlym it was first) Cajesby would ijow be invaluable. It is 
inhaled. Without being aware whence it not like him to desert his friends at the 
aroSe, Viviana felt a tide of recollections season of their greatest need, 
pressing upon her, which she would have “ Great as is my danger,” observed 
willingly repressed, but which it was out Viviana, “I w.duld rather, so far as 1 am 
of her power to control, ller tears flowed concerned, that he were absent, than owe 
abundantly, and at length, with a heart my preservation to him. I have no fears 
somewhat lightened of its load, she arose for myself.” 


from the bench on which she had thrown 
herself, and proceeded along a walk to 
gather a few flotvers as memorials of the 
-place. 

In this way she reached the further end 
of the gardtm, and w'gs stooping to pluck 
a spray of some fragrant shrub, when she 
perceived the figure of a man behind a tree 
at a little distance from her. From his 
garh, which was that of a soldier, she 
instantly knew he was an enemy, and, 
though greatly alarmed, she had the 
courage not to scream, hut breaking off 
the branch, she uttered a careless excla¬ 
mation, and slowly retraced her steps. 
Site half expected to hear that the soldier 
w*as following her, and .prepared to start 
off at. full speed to the house; hut, deceived 
by her manner, he did not stir. On reach- 
inn the end of the walk, she could not 
resist the inclination to look back, and 
glancing over her shoulder, perceived that 
the. maw was walohipg her. Hut as she 
move^J, he instantly withdrew his head. 

Her first step on reaching the house was 
to close and fasj.cn tiie door; her next to 
hasten to tiny Fawkes’s chamber, where, 
she found him, together with Garnet and 
Oldcorne. All three were astounded at 
flie intelligence, agreeing that an attack 
was intended, and that a large force was, 
in alT probability, concealed in the garden, 
awaiting only the arrival of night to sur¬ 
prise and seize them. The disappearance 
of the younger Heydocke was no longer a 
mystery,, lie had been secured and car¬ 
ried •oil" by the hostile party, to prevent 
him from giving alarm. The emer¬ 
gency was a fearful one, and it excited 
consternation amongst all except Guy 
Fawkes, who preserved his calmness. 

“ I foresaw we would ho attacked to¬ 
night,” he said, “ and 1 am therefore not 
wholly unprepared. Our only chance is 
to steal out unobserved; for resistance 
would Ire in vain, as their force is proba-, 
bly numerous, and I am as helpless as an 
fiifant, while Father Garnet’s broken arm 
precludes any assistance from him. The 
subterranean passage leading from the 
oratory to the further side the,moat 
having been stopped up by the ppmiivant 
and his band, it will be necessary to cross 
the drawbridge, and as soon as it grows 
sufficiently dark, we must make the at¬ 
tempt. We have nef horses, and must 


“And my only fears are for you,” re¬ 
joined Fawkes. 

Half an hour of intense anxiety was now 
passed by the party. Garnet was restless 
and uneasy. Oldcorne betrayed his agi¬ 
tation by unavailing lamentations, by lis¬ 
tening to every sound, and by constantly 
rushing to the windows to reconnoitre, 
until he was checked by Fawkes who 
represented to him the folly of his conduct. 
Y'ivinna, though ill at ease, did not allow 
her terror to appear, hut endeavored to 
imitate the immoveable demeanor of Guy 
Fawkes, who always became more col¬ 
lected in proportion to the danger with 
which he was environed. 

At the expirajion of the time above- 
mentioned, it had become quite dark, and 
desiring his companions to follow him, 
Guy Fawkes drew his sword, and, grasp¬ 
ing the hand of Viviana, led the way down 
stairs. Before opening the door he lis¬ 
tened inte n*fy, and, hearing no sound, is¬ 
sued cautiously forlfi. The party had 
scarcely gained the centre of the court, 
when a petrnne.l was discharged at them, 
which, though it did no damage, served 
as a signal to the rest of their foes. Guy 
Fawkes, who had never relinquished his 
hold of Viviana, now pressed forward as 
rapidly as his strength would permit, and 
the two priests followed. But loud shouts 
ware raised on the drawbridge, and it was 
evident it was occupied by the enemy. 

Uncertain what to do, Guy Fawkes 
halted, and was about to return to the 
house, when a shoutvfrom behind told him 
that their retreat was intercepted. In this 
dilemma there was nothing ftr it but to 
attempt to force a passage across the draw¬ 
bridge, or to stittender at discretion, and 
though Guy Fawkes would not at other 
seasons have hesitated to embrace the. for¬ 
mer alternative, hc^knew that his strength 
was not equal to it now. 

While he was internally resolving not 
to yield himself with life, and supporting 
Viviana, who clung closely to him, the 
clatter of hoofs was heard rapidly ap¬ 
proaching along the avenue, and presently 
afterwards two horsemen gallopped at full 
speed toward the drawbridge. This sound 
had likewise attracted the attention of the 
enemy; who, apprehensive of a rescue, 
prepared to stop them. But the tremen¬ 
dous pace of the riders ’reudered this im- 

8* 
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possible. A few blows were exchanged, 
a few shots fired, and they had crossed 
the drawbridge. 

‘ Who goes there?” shouted Guy 
Fawkes, as the horsemen approached him. 

“It is the voice of Guy Fawkes,” cried 
the foremost, whose tones proclaimed that 
it was Catesby. “They are here,” he 
cried, reining in his steed. 

Where is Viviana?” vociferated his 
companion, who was no other than Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham. 

‘Here—here,” replied Guy Fawkes. 

With the quickness of thought, the 
young merchant was by her side, and in 
another moment she was placed on the 
saddle before him, and borne at a headlong 
pace across the drawbridge. 

“ Follow roe,” cried Catesby. “ I will 
clear a passage for you. Once across the 
drawbridge, you are safe. A hundred 
yards down the avenue, on the right, you 
will find a couple of horses tied to a tree. 
Quick! quick!” 

As he spoke, a shot whizzed past his 
head, and a tumultuous din in tin; rear told 
that their pursuers were (dose upon them. 
Striking spurs into his steed, Catesby 
dashed forward, and dealing blows right 
and left, cleared the drawbridge of its oc¬ 


cupants, many of whom leaped into the 
moat to escape his fury. His companions 
were close at Tils heels, and got over the 
bridge in safety. 

“Fly!—fly!” cried Catesby—“to the 
horses—the horses! I will check t all pur¬ 
suit.” 

So saying, and while the others flew 
towards the avenue, hg«faced his oppo¬ 
nents, and making a desperate charge upon 
ithem, drove them backwards. In this 
conflict, though several shots wgre fired, 
and blow's aimdU at him on all sides, he, 
sustained no injury, but succeeded in de¬ 
fending the pass sufficiently long to enable 
| his friends to mount’. 

He then rode off at full speed, and 
found the party waiting for him at the end 
of the avenue. Father Oldcorne was seat¬ 
ed on the same steed as his superior. 
After riding with them upwards of a mile, 

| Humphrey Chetham dismounted, and, re¬ 
signing his horse to Viviana, hade her 
j farewell, and disappeared, 
i “And now, to London!” cried Catesby, 

| striking into a road on the right, and urg- 
j ing his stood to a rapid pace. 

I “Ay, *to London!—to the Parliament- 
house!” echoed Fawkes, following with 
■ the others. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 




BOOK TIIE SECOND 


CHAPTER I. 

THE LANDING OF THE POWDER. 


Towards the close of the sixth day after ! 
their departure from Ordsall Hall, the 
party approached the! capital. The sun 
was setting as they descended Ilighgale 
Hill, and the view of the ancient, and then 
most picturesque, city, was so enchanting, 
that Viviana, who beheld it for the first 
time, entreated her companions to pause 
for a few minutes to allow her to contem¬ 
plate it. From the spot where they halted, 
the country was completely open to Clerk- 
enweii, and only a few scattered habita¬ 
tions lay between them and the old, grey 
ramparts of the city, with theia gates and 
fortifications, which were easily* discer¬ 
nible even at that distance. Above them 
rose the massive body and reverend tower 
of Saint Paul’s cathedral—a structure far 
surpassing that whieji has succeeded it— 
wliilr^amid the innumerable gables, point¬ 
ed roofs, and twisted chimneys of the 
houses sprang a multitude of lesser towers 
and spires, lemfing additional beauty to 
the scene. Viviana was enraptured, and 
while gazing on the prospect, almost for¬ 
got her sorrows. Guy Fawkes and Cates¬ 
by, who were a little in advance of the 
others, tuftied their gaze westward, and 
the former observed to his companion, 

‘The sun is setting over the Parlia¬ 
ment House. The sky seems stained with 
blood. It looks portentous of what is to 
follow.’'’ 

“ I would gladly behold the explosion 
from this hill, or li^in yon heights,” re¬ 
plied Catesby, pointing towards Hamp¬ 
stead. “It will be a sight such as man 
has seldom seen.” 

“ I shall never live to witness it!” ex¬ 
claimed Fawkes, in a melancholy tone. 

“ What! still Responding'!” returned 
Catesby, reproachfully. “ 1 thought, since 
you had fully recovered from your wound, 
you had shaken off your fears.” 

“You misunderstand me,” replied 
Fawkes. “I mean that 1 shall perish 
with our foes.” 

“ Why sol” cried Catesby! ‘^There 
will be plenty of time to escape after you 
have fired the train.” 

“I shall not attempt it,” rejoined 
Fawkes, in a sombre ?oice, “ I will abide 


the result in the vault. If I perish it will 
be a glorious death.” 

“ Bettor live to see the regeneration of 
our faith, and our restoration to our rights,” 
rejoined Catesby. “But we rtill speak of 
this hereafter. Here comes Garnet.” 

“ Where do you propose we should 
lodge to-night?” asked the latter riding 
up. 

“ At the house at Lambeth, where the 
powder is deposited,” returned Catesby. 

“ Will it he safe?” asked Garnet, un¬ 
easily. 

“4Vo shall be safer there than else¬ 
where, father,” replied Catesby. “ If it 
is dark enough to-night, Fawkes and 1 
will remove a portion of the powder. But 
we are losing time. We must pass through 
the citj hefiwe the gates are closed. 

In this suggestion "Garnet acquiesced, 
and calling to Viviana to follow them— 
for, since his late atrocious attempts, 
Catesby had not exchanged a word or look 
with her, but during the whole of the 
journey kept sedulously aloof—the whole 
party set forward, and proceeding at a 
brisk pace, soon reached the walls of the 
j city. Passing through Cripplegate, they 
shaped their course towards London 
Bridge. Viviana was filled with aston- 
] ishment at all she saw: the multitude and 
magnificence of the shops, compared with 
such as she had previously Been; the 
crowds in the streets—for even at that 
hour they were thronged; the varied 
dresses of the passengers—the sober garb 
of the merch»irt, contrasting with the 
show'y cloak, the preposterous rulf, swell¬ 
ing hose, plumed cap, and swaggering 
gait of the gallant or the ruffler; the brawls 
tlyrt were constantly occurring; the number 
of signs projecting from the dwellings; all 
she witnessed or heard surprised and 
amused her, and she W'onld willingly have 
proceeded at a slower pace to indulge her 
curiosity, had not her companions urged 
her onward. 

, As they were crossing Eastcheap, in 
the direction of Crooked Lane, a man sud¬ 
denly quitted the footpath, and rushing 
towards Garnet, seized his bridle, and 
cried, 
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“I arrest you. You are a Romish 
priest.” 

“ It is false, knave,’* returned Garnet. 
“Iam as good a Protestant as thyself, 
and am just arrived with my companions 
from a long journey.” \ 

“Your companions are all rank pa¬ 
pists,” rejoined the stranger. 

“ You yourself are Father Garnet, supe¬ 
rior of the Jesuits, and, if I am not de¬ 
ceived, the person next you is Father Old- 
come, also of that order. If I am wrong 
you can easily refute the charge. Como 
with mo to the council. If you refuse, 1 
will call assistance from the passengers.” 

Garnet saw he was lost if he did not 
make an immediate effort at self-preserva¬ 
tion, and resolving to he beforehand with 
liis assailant, he shouted at the lop of his 
voice. 

“ Help! help! my masters. This villain 
would rob me of my purse.” 

“ He is a Romish priest,” vociferated 
the stranger. “1 call upon you to assist 
me to arrest him.” 

While the passengers, scarcely knowing 
wliat to make of these contradictory State¬ 
ments, flocked round them, Guy Fawkes, 
who was a little in advance with Cateshy, 
rode back, and, seeing how matters stood, 
instantly drew a petronel, and with the 
butt-end felled the stranger tt the ground. 
Thus liberated, Garnet struck spurs into 
his steed, anH the whole party dashed off 
at a rapid pace. Shouts were raised by 
the bystanders, a few of whom started in 
pursuit, hut the speed at which the fugi¬ 
tives rode soon bore them out of danger. 

By this time, they had reached London 
Bridge, and Viviana in some degree re¬ 
covered from the fright caused by the 
recent occurrence, ventured to look around 
her. She could scarcely believe she was 
crossing a bridge, so completely did the 
tall houses give it the appearance of a 
street; and, if it had r.ot been for occasion¬ 
al glimpses of (he river caught between 
the openings of these lofty habitations, 
she would have thought her companions 
had mistaken the road. As they approach¬ 
ed the ancient gateway (afterwards denom¬ 
inated Trailer's Tower), at the Southwark 
side of the bridge, slip Remarked with a 
shudder the dismal array of heads gar¬ 
nishing its spikes, and pointiug them out 
to Fawkes, cried, 

“Heaven grant yours may never be 
amongst the number!” 

Fawkes made no answer, but dashed be¬ 
neath the low and gloomy arch of the gate. 

Striking into a street on the right, th-; 
party skirted the walls of Saint Saviour's 
Church and presently drew near the Globe 
theatre, above which floated its banner.— 
Adjoining it was the old Bear-Garden— 


the savage inmates of whieh,made them¬ 
selves sufficiently audible. Garnet Jtestily 
pointed out "the first-mentioned place of 
amusement to Viviana as they passrtl it, 
and her reading having made her well ac¬ 
quainted with the noble dramas produced 
at that unpretending establishment—little, 
belter than a barn in comparison with a 
modern playhouse—slva’ regarded it with 
deep interest. Another theatre—the Swan 
—speedily claimed her attention; and, leav¬ 
ing it behind,^they came upon the open 
country. — 

It was now growing rapidly dark, and 
Gatesby, turning off into a narrow lane on 
the right, shouted to his companions to 
keep near him. The tract of land they 
were traversing was flat and marshy.— 
The air was damp and unwholesome—for 
the swamp had not been drained as in later 
times—and the misty exhalations arising 
from it added to the obscurity. Cateshy, 
however, did not relax his pace, and his 
companions imitated his example. Ano¬ 
ther turn on the right seemed to bring 
them still nearer the rivi r, and involved 
them in a thicker fog. 

All a< once, Cateshy stopped, and cried, 

“ We should be near the house. And 
yet this fog perplexes me. Stay here 
while 1 search for it.” 

“Ifyou leave us, we shall not readily 
meet again,” rejoined Fawkes. 

But the caution was unheeded, Cateshy 
having already disappeared. A few mo¬ 
ments afterwards, Fawkes heard the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs approaching him; M and, 
thinking it was Cateshy, he hailed the 
rider. 

The horseman made no answer, but 
continued to advance towards them. 

Just then, the voice of Cateshy was 
heard at a i'tlle distance, shouting, “ I 
was right. It is here.” 

The party then hastened in the direction 
of the cry, and perceived through the 
gloom a low building before the door of 
which, Cateshy, who had dismounted, 
was standing. 

“ A stranger is amongst us,” observed 
Fawkes, in an undertone as he rode up. 

' “ Where is he?” demanded Cateshy, 
hastily. 

“ Here,” replied a voice. “ But, fear 
nothing. I am a friend.” 

“ I must have stronger assurance lhan 
that,” replied Cateshy. “ Who are you? 1 

“ Robert Keyes,” replied the other.— 

“ Do you not know my voice.” 

“Ip good truth I did not,” rejoined 
Cateebjr. “ and you have spoken just in 
time. Your arrival is most opportune. 
But what brings you here to-night?” 

“ The same errand as yourself, I con¬ 
clude, Gatesby,” replied Keyes. “ 1 
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* cartio here to* see that all was in safety.— 
But, who ha^e you with you!” 

“ Lift us enter the house, and you shall 
learn,” replied Catesby. 

With this, he tapped thriee at the door 
in a peculiar manner, and presently a 
light was spen through the windows, 
•and a voice from within demanded who 
knocked. 

“ Your master, ‘replied Catesby. 

Upon this, the door tvas insiantly un¬ 
barred. After a hasty greeting between 
Catesby and his servant# whom he ad- 
' dressed as Thomas Bates, (he former in¬ 
quired whether aught had occurred during 
his absence, and was answered that, except 
an occasional visit from Mr. Percy, one of 
the conspirators, no one had been near th 
house, everything being in precisely the 
same stale, he had left it. 

‘That is well,” replied Catesby.— 
“ Now, then, to dispose of the horses.” 

All the party having dismounted, their 
steeds were led to a stable at the back of 
the premises by Catesby and Bates, while 
the others entered the house. It was a 
small mean-looking habitation, standing at 
a short, distance from the river-sidy, on the 
skirts of Lambeth Marsh, and its secluded 
situation and miserable appearance seldom 
induced any one to visit it. On one side 
was a deep muddy sluice communicating 
with the river. Within, it possessed but 
slightancoommodat'on, and only numbered 
four apartments. J)nc of the best of those 
was assigned ta Vivians, and she retired 
to it as soon as it could he prepared for 
her reception. Carnet, who still carried 
his arm in a sling, but was in other res¬ 
pects almost recovered from his accident, 
tendered wery assistance in his power, 
and would have remained with her, hut 
she entreated to be left alone. On de¬ 
scending to the lower room, he found Cates¬ 
by, who, having left Bates in care of the 
horses, produced such refreshments as 
thcy^iad brought with them. These were 
scanty enough: b(*#i few flasks of excel¬ 
lent wine which they found within tin 
house made some amends fur the meagre 
repast. Viviana was solicited hy Guy 
Fawkes to join them; but she declined, 
alleging that she was greatly fatigued, and 
about to retire to rest. 

Their meal oritied, Catesby proposed 
that they should ascertain the condition of* 
yie powder, as ho feared it might have 
suffered from being so long in the vault. 
Before making this examination, the door 
was carefully barred: the shutters of the 
windows closed; and Guy Fawkcs^lancd 
himself as sentinel at the door# A flag 
beneath the grate, in which a fire was 
never kindled, w T as then raised, and dis¬ 
closed a flight of stepg leading to ^ yault j 


beneath. Catesby having placed a light 
in a lantern, descended with Keyes; but 
both* Garnet and OJdcorne refused to ac¬ 
company them. 

The vault was arched and lofty, and, 
.strange to say,.for its situation, dry—a 
re urn stance owing, in all probability, to 
the great, thickness of the walls. On 
either side were ranged twenty barrels 
filled with powder; and at the further end 
stood £ pile of arms, consisting of pikes, 

1 apiers, demi-lances, petronels, calivers, 
corslets, aVul morions. Removing one of 
lie barrels from its station, Catesby forced 
! open tlfo lid, and examined its contents, 

! which he found perfectly dry and unin¬ 
jured. 

“It is fit for use,” ho observed, with a 
significant smile, as ho exhibited a hand¬ 
ful of the powder to Keyes, w ho stood at a 
little distance with the lanlern; “if it will 
keep as well in the cellar beneath the 
Parliament House, our foes will soon be 
nearer heaven, than they would ever be if 
left to themselves.” 

“ When do you propose to transport it 
across the river?”«asked Keyes.* 

“To-night,” replied Catesby. “It is 
dark and foggy, and fitting for the purpose. 
Bates!” he shouted; and at the call his 
servant instantly descended. “Is the 
whorrjt at her moorings?” 

“ She is,^our worship,” replied Bates. 
“ You must cross the river instantly, 
ion,” rejoined Catesby, “and proceed to 
the dwelling adjoining the Parliament 
House, which we hired from Ferris. 
Here is the key. Examine the premises 
—and bring word whether all is secure.” 

Bates was about to depart, when Keyes 
volunteering to accompany him, they left 
the house together. Having fastened 
down the lid of the cask, Catesby sum¬ 
moned Fawkes to his assistance, and hy 
his help as many barrels as could be safely 
stowed in the boat were brought out of 
the vault. More thffri two hours elapsed 
before Bates returned, lie was alone, and 
informed them that all was secure, but 
that Key< s had decided on remaining 
where he was—ifbeing so dark and foggy, 
that it was scarcely possible to cross the 
river. 

“ 1 had some difficulty in landing,” he 
added, “and got considerably out of my 
course. 1 never was out on so dark a 
night before.” , 

“ It is the better for us,” rejoined Cates¬ 
by. “ VYe shall be sure to escape obser¬ 
vation.’" 

In this opinion Guy Fawkes concurred, 
and they proceeded to transport the pow¬ 
der to the boat, which was brought up the 
sluice within a few yards of the door. 
This done, and the barrels covered with a 
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piece of tarpaulin, they embarked, and 
Fawkes, seizing an oar, propelled the 
skiff along the narrow oreek. • 

As Bates had stated, the fog was so 
dense, that it was wholly impossible to 
steer correctly, and Fawkps was therefore-| 
obliged to trust to chance as to the course 
he took. However, having fully regained 
his strength, he rowed with great swift¬ 
ness, and, as far as he could judge, had 
gained the mid-stream, when, before Jie 
could avoid it, he came in violent contact 
with another boat, oversetting it, and 
plunging its occupants in tlio stream. 

Disregarding the hints and even me¬ 
naces of Catesby, who urged him to pro 
ceed, Fawkes immediately lay upon his 
oars, and, as the water was perfectly 
smooth, succeeded, without much diffi¬ 
culty, in extricating the two men from 
their perilous situation. Their boat hav¬ 
ing drifted down the stream, could not be 
recovered. The chief of these personages 
was profuse in his thanks to his deliver¬ 
ers, whom he supposed to be watermen, 
and they took care not to undeceive him. 

“You may rely upon my gratitiyie,” 
lie said; “and when I tell you I mn the 
Earl of Salisbury, you will he satisfied 1 
have the means of evincing it.” 

“The Earl of Salisbury!” exclaimed 
Catesby, who was sealed by Fawkes, 
having taken one of,the oars. “Is it pos¬ 
sible?” 

“ I have been on secret state business,” 
replied the earl, “and did not choose to 
employ my own barge. I was returning 
to Whitehall, when youi boat struck 
against mine.” 

“It is our bitterest enemy,” observed 
Catesby, in an under tone, to Fawkes. 
“Fate has delivered him into our hands.” 

“ What are you about to do?” demanded 
Fawkes, observing that his companion no 
longer [lulled at the oar. 

“ Shoot him,” replied Catesby. “ Keep 
still, while I disengage my petronel.” 

“ It shall not be,” returned Fawkes, 
laying a firm grasp upon his arm. “ Let 
him perish with the others.” 

“ If we suffer him to escape now, we 
may never have such a chance again,” 
rejoined Caiesby. “I urtll shoot him.” 

“ I say you shall not*” rejoined Fawkes. 
“ His hour is not yet come.” 

“ What are you talking about, my mas¬ 
ters?” demanded the earl, who was shiv¬ 
ering in his wet garments. 

“Nothing,” replied Catesby, hastily. 
“I will throw him overboard,” ho whis¬ 
pered to jfaavkc6. 

“ AgiltfTl say, you shall not,” replieu 
the latter. 

“ 1 see what you are afraid of,” cried 
the earl. “You,are smugglers. You 


have got some casks of distilled waters'oa 
board, and are afraid I may report^ you. 
Fear nothing* Land me near the jiajace, 
and count upon my gratitude.” , 

“ Our course lies in a different direc¬ 
tion,” replied Catesby, sternly. “ If your 
lordship lands at all, it must be Where .we 
choose.” 

“ But I have to see ^he King to-night. 
I have some important papers to deliver 
to him respecting the Papists,” replied 
Salisbury. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Catesby. “ We 
must, at least, have those papers,” he 
observed in a whisper to Fawkes. 

“That is a different affair,*” replied 
Fawkes. “They may prove serviceable 
to us.” 

“ My lord,” observed Catesby, “ by a 
strange chance you have fallen into the 
hands of Catholics. You will be pleased 
to deliver these papers to us.” 

“All! villains, would you rob me?” 
cried the earl. “You shall take my life 
sooner/ 

“ We will take both, if j’ou resist,” re¬ 
plied Catesby, in*a menacing tone. 

“Nay, ‘then,” returned Salisbury, at¬ 
tempting to draw his sword, “ we will 
see who will obtain the mastery. We are 
equally matched. Come on, 1 fear you 
not.” 

But the waterman who had rowed the 
earl was not of equal courage wi’-h his 
employer, and refused ,to lake part in the 
conflict. 

“ It will he useless to contend with us,” 
cried Catesby, relinquishing the oar to 
Fawkes, and springing forward. “ l must 
have those papers,” lie added, seizing the 
earl by the throat, “or I will throv' you 
overboard.” 

“ 1 am mistaken in you,” returned Salis- 
j bury; “you are no common 

‘It matters not who, or what I am,” 
rejoined Catesby, fiercely. “Your pa¬ 
pers, or you die.” 

Finding it in vain** 4 ,' contend with his 
opponent, the earl was fain to yield, and 
reluctantly produced a packet from his 
doublet, and delivered it to him. 

“ You will repent this outrage, villain,” 
he said. 

“ Your lordship will do well to recollect 
you are still in my poweV,” rejoined Cates¬ 
by. “One thrust of my sword dill wipe 
off some of the injuries you have inflicted 
on our suffering party.” 

“ I have heard your voice before,” cried 
Salisbury; “ you shall not escape me.” 

“ Your imprudence has destroyed you,” 
retorteu Catesby, clutching the earl’s 
throat more tightly, and shortening his 
sword, with the intent to plunge it into 
his breast. 
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. ‘I Hold!” ’exclaimed Fawkes, grasping 
his arm, and preventing the blow. “ 1 
have already said you shall got slay him. 
You are in possession of his papers. 
What more would you have!” 

“ His life,” replied Catesby, struggling 
to liberate his arm. 

“Let him swear not to betray us,” re¬ 
joined Fawkes. “If he refuses, I will 
not slay your hand*” 

“ You hear what my companion says, 
my lord,” cried Catesby. “ Will you 
swear to keep silence as to what has just 
•occurred!” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Salisbury 
assented, ;ind Catesby relinquished his 
grasp. 

During this time, the boat had drifted 
considerably down the stream, and, in 
spite of the darkness, Catesby noticed 
with some uneasiness that they were ap¬ 
proaching more than one vessel. The Earl 
of Salisbury also perceived this, and raised 
a cry for help, but was instantly checked 
by Catesby, who took a seat beside him, 
and placing the point of his rapier at his 
breast, swore he would .stab him if he 
made any further clamor. • 

The threat, and the dangerous "propin¬ 
quity of his enemy, effectually silenced 
the carl, and Catesby directed Fawkes to 
make for the shore as quickly as he 
could. il' s injunctions were obeyed, and 
Fawkas plied the oars with so much good 
will, that in a few minutes the wherry 
struck against the %tops which projected 
far into the water, a little to the right 
of the Star Chamber, precisely on the 
spot where Westminster Bridge now 
stands. 

Here the earl and his companion 
allowed to* disembark, and they had no 
sooner set foot on land than Guy Fawkes 
pushed off the boat, and row' d as swiftly 
as he could towards the centre of the 
stream. *Ie then demanded of Catesby 
whether lie should make for the Parlia¬ 
ment House, or re^tm. 

“I scarcely know what to advise,” re¬ 
plied Catesby. “Ido not think the earl 
will attempt pursuit. And yet I know 
not. Tiie papers we have obtained may 
be important. Cease rowing for a mo¬ 
ment, and let us listen.” 

Guy Fawkes.complied, and they listened 
intently, lmt could only hear the rippling 
of the current against the sides of the 
skiff. 

“We have nothing to fear,” observed 
Catesby. “ He will not pursue us, or he 
cannot find a boat.” t 

As he spoke, the glimmer ofyJfSrches 
was visible on the shore, and the plunge 
of oars into the water convinced him his 
opinion was erroneous. 


“What course shall we take!” inquired 
Fawkes. 

“I,care not,” replied Catesby,sullenly. 
“ If I had had my own way, tins would 
not have happened.” 

“ Have no fears,” replied Fawkes, row¬ 
ing swiftly dowji the stream. “ We shall 
easily escape.” 

“ We will not be taken alive,” returned 
Catesby, seating himself on one of the bar¬ 
rels, and hammering against the lid with 
the biftt-end of his petronel. “ I will 
sooner blow us all to perdition than he 
shall capture us.” 

“Yow are right,” replied Fawkes. “By 
my patron, Saint James, he is taking the 
same course as ourselves.” 

“ Well, let him board us,” replied 
Catesby. “ I am ready for hifn.” 

“ J)o as you think proper if the worst 
occurs,” returned Fawkes. “ But, if we 
make no noise, I am assured we shall not 
be perceived.” 

With this, he ceased rowing, and suf¬ 
fered the boat to drop down the stream. 
As ill-luck would have it, it seemed as if 
the hostile bark had struck completely into 
theirkrack, and, aided by the current, and 
foursturdy rowers was swiftly approaching. 

“The earl will be upon us in a few 
minutes,” replied Catesby. “Ifyou have 
any prayers to offer, recite them quickly, 
for 1 swear Mvill be as good as my word.” 

“I am ever preparciH'or death,” replied 
Fawkes. “ Ila! wc are saved!” 

This last exclamation was occasioned 
by his remarking a largo barge, towards 
which they were rapidly drifting. 

“ Wiiat are you about to do!” cried 
Catesby.—“ Leap on boartl, and abandon 
the skiif, together with its contents!” 

“No,” replied Fawkes; “sit still, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

By this time, they had approached the 
barge, which was lying at anchor, and 
Guy Fawkes, grasping a boat-hook, fixed 
it in the vessel as lh#y passed, and drew 
their own boat close to its side—so close, 
in fact, that it could not be distinguished 
from it. 

The next momtrnt,, the chase came up, 
and they distinctly perceived the Earl of 
Salisbury seated in the stern «f the boat, 
holding a torch. ^Vs he approached the 
ba*ge, he held the light towards it: but 
the skiff being on the off-side, entirely 
escaped notice. When the c^iase had got 
to a sufficient distance to he out of hearing, 
the fugitives rowed swiftly in the contrary 
direction. 

Not judging it prudent to land, they 
continued to ply the oars until, fatigue 
compelled them to desist, and they had 
placed some miles between them and their 
pursuers. 
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“ Long before this, the earl most have 
given up the ehase,” observed (Jatesby. 
“We must return before daybreak* and 
either land our powder near the Parlia¬ 
ment House, or take it back to the vault 
at Lambeth.” 

“ We shall run equal tjsk either way,” 
replied Fawkes, “and, having ventured 
thus far, we may as well go through with 
it. 1 arn l'or landing at Westminster.” 

“And I,” rejoined Catesby. “I do not 
like giving up a project when I hatft; once 
undertaken it.” 

■You speak my sentiments exactly,” 
returned Fawkes. “ Westminster be it.” 

After remaining stationary for about an 
hour, they rowed back again, and aided by 
the stream, in a short time reached their 
destination.* 1 The fog had in a great do- j 
gree cleared olf, and day began to break as j 
they approached the stairs leading to the 
Parliament House. Though this was not 


what they desired, inasmuelf as the light- 
added to the risk they would have run in 
landing the,powder, it enabled tlfetn to 
ascertain that no cue was on the watch. 

Running swiftly in towards a sort of 
wharf, protected by a roofed building, 
Catesby leapt ashore, and tied the skiff to 
a ring in the steps. Me then desired 
Fawkes to hand out the powder as quickly 
as lie could. The oartier was promptly 
obeyed, and in a few minutes several bar¬ 
rels were on the strand. 

“ Had you r not better fetch Keyes to 
help us, while I get out .the rest]” ob¬ 
served Fawkes. 

Catesby assented, and hurrying to the 
house, found Keyes, who was in great 
alarm about them. He instantly accom¬ 
panied the other to the w'liarf, and by their 
united efforts the powder was expeditious¬ 
ly and safely removed. 


CHAPTER II. 


o 

THE Tit 

The habitation, to which the powder 
was conveyed, adjoined, as has already 
been stated, the Parliamep’-liouse, and 
stood at the southwest corner of that 
structure, it w’as a small building, two 
stories high, with a little garden attached 
to it, surrounded by lofty walls, and be¬ 
longed to VVhinneard, the keeper of the 
royal wardrobe, by whom it was let to a 
person named Ferris. From the latter it 
was hired by Thomas Percy, one of the 
conspirators, ami a relative of the Earl of 
Northumberland, of whom it will be neces¬ 
sary to speak more fully hereafter, for the 
purpose to which it was now put 

Ilaving bestowed the barrels of powder 
carefully m the cellar, and fastened the 
door of the house and tiie garden-gate after 
them, lh«i trio returned to the boat, and 
rowed hack to Lambeth, where they ar¬ 
rived without being noticed. They then 
threw themselves upon ihe floor, and 
sought sony? repose after their fatigue. 

It was late in the day before they awoke. 
Garnet and Oldcorne Rad been long astir; 
but Viviana had not quitted her chamber. 
Catcsby’s first object was to examine the 
packet he had obtained from the Earl of 
Salisbury, and withdrawing to a corner, 
he read over the papers one by one, care¬ 
fully. 

Guy Fawkes watched his countenance 
as he perused them, but he asked no ques¬ 
tions. Many.of the documents appeared 
to have little interest, for Catesby tossed 
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them aside with an exclamation of disap¬ 
pointment. At length, however, a small 
note dropped from the bundle. . Catesby 
picked it up, opened it, and his wlyjle ex¬ 
pression changed. Ilis brow grew r con¬ 
tracted; and, springing to his feel, he 
uttered an ejaculation of rage, crying, “It 
is as I suspected. We have traitors 
among us.” 

“Whom do you suspect!” cried Fawkes. 

“Tresham!” cried Catesby, in a voice 
of thunder—“the fawning, wily, ‘ I> in„ 
1 resham. Fool that I was to league him 
with us.” 

“ He is your own kinsman,” observed 
Garnet. 

“He is,” replied Catesby; “burwere 
he my own brother he should die. Here 
is a Utter from him To Lord Mounteagle, 
which has found its way to the Earl of 
Salisbury, hinting that a plot is hatching 
against the state, and offering to give him 
full information of it.” 

“Traitor! false, perjured traitor!” cried 
Fawkes. “ He must dje.” 

“ He shall fall by my hand,”- rejoined 
Catesby. “Stay! a plan occurs to me. 
He cannot be aware that this letter is in n/y 
possession. I will send Rates to bid him 
come hither. We w'ill then charge him 
with his criminality, and put him to death.” 

“Ri! deserves severe punishment, no 
doubt,” replied Garnet; “but 1 am unwill¬ 
ing you should proceed to the last extre¬ 
mities with him.” 
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« There is no alternative, father,” re¬ 
plied Catesby. “ Our safety demands his 
destritwtion.” . 

Garnet returned no answer, but bowed 
his *head sorrowfully upon his breast. 
Bates was then despatched to Tresham; 
and preparations were made by the three 
lay conspirators for executing their fell 
design. 

It was agreed, that on his arrival Tres¬ 
ham should be. seized and disarmed, and 
after being interrogated by Catesby touch¬ 
ing the extent of his treachery, should be 
slabbed by Guy Fawkes. This being re- 
solve.d upon, it became a question how 
they should act in the interim. It was 
possible that, after the loss of his papers, 
some communication might lake place be¬ 
tween the Earl of Salisbury and Lord 
Mount.eagle, and through the latter with 
Tresham. Thus prepared, on the arrival 
of Bates, Tresham, seeing through their 
design, instead of accompanying him, 
might give information of their retreat to 
the officers. The contingency was by no 
means improhalfle; and it was urged so 
strongly by Garnet, tlutt Catesby began 
to regret his precipitancy in sending the 
message. Still, his aholer was sff greatly 
roused against Tresham, that he resolved 
to gratify his vengeance at any risk. v 

“If he betrays us, and brings the offi¬ 
cers liese, we shall know how to act,” he 
remarked to Fawkes. “There is that 
below which will avenge us on them 
all.” . * 

“True,” replied Fawkes. “ But T trust 
we shall not be obliged to resort to it.” 

Soon after this, Hates returned with a 
message from Tresham, stating that be 
wouhl be at the rendezvous at nightfall, 
and that Tie had important disclosures to 
make to them. He desired them, more¬ 
over, to observe the utmost caution, and 
not to stir abroad. 

“He-jnay, perhaps, be able to offer 
an Explanation of his conduct,” observed 
Keyes.” v p 

“ Impossible,” returned Catesby. “But 
he shall not die without a hearing.” 

“That is all 1 desire,” returned Keyes. 

While the others were debating upon 
the interrogations they should put to Tres¬ 
ham, and further examining the Earl of 
Salisbury’s papers, Garnet repaired to 
Vivianiv’s chamber, and informed her what, 
was about to take place. Sha* was filled 
V’ith consternation, and entreated to be 
allowed to see Guy Fawkes for a few 
moments alone. Moved by her supplica¬ 
tions, Garnet complied, anc^ presently 
afterwards Fawkes entered the r^tfn. 

“You have sent for me, Viviana,” he 
said. “What would you?” 

“ I have just heard you are about to put 
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one of your companions to death,” she re¬ 
plied. “ It must not be.” 

“yiviana Radcliffe,” returned Fawkes, 
“ by your own desire you have mixed 
yourself up with my fortunes. I will not 
now discuss the prudence of the step you 
have taken. Bjft I deem it necessary to 
tell you, once for all, that any attempts to 
turn me from the line of conduct 1 have 
marked out to myself will fail. Tresham 
has betrayed us, arid he must pay the 
penalty of his treason.” 

“ But not with bis life,” replied Vivi¬ 
ana. “Bo you not now perceive into 
what enormities this fatal enterprise will 
lead you. It is not one crime alone that 
you are about to commit, but many. You 
constitute yourselves judges of your com¬ 
panion, and without allowing him to de¬ 
fend himself, take his life. Disguise it as 
i you may, it is assassination-—cold-blooded 
assassination.” 

“ His life is justly forfeited,” replied 
Guy Fawkes, sternly. “ When he took 
the oath of secrecy and fidelity to our 
league, he well knew what the conse¬ 
quences would he if he violated it. He 
has^lone so. He has compromised our 
safety. Nay he has sold us to our ene¬ 
mies, and nothing shall save him.” 

“ If this is so,” replied Viviana, “ bow 
much better would it be to employ the 
time now Iwft in providing for your safety, 
than in contriving means of vengeance 
upon one, who will lie sufficiently pun¬ 
ished for bis baseness by his own con¬ 
science. Even if you destroy him, you 
will not add to your own security, while 
you will commit a foul and needless crime, 
equal, if not exceeding in Atrocity that you 
seek to punish.” 

“ Viviana,” replied Fawkes, in an angry 
tone, “in an evil hour, I consented to your 
accompanying me. I now repent my ac¬ 
quiescence. Blit, having passed my word, 

1 cannot retract. 1 You vvtfste time, and 
exhaust my patienoe and your own by 
these unavailing supplications. When 1 
embarked in this enterprise, t embraced 
all its dangers, all its crimes if you will, 
and I shall not ■shrink from them. The 
extent of Tresliam’s treachery is not yet 
known to us. There may l#i—and God 
grant it!—extenuating circumstances in 
l«s conduct that may save his life. But, 
as the case stands at present, his offence 
appears of that dye that nothing can wash 
it out but his blood.” 

And ho turned to depart. 

“ When do you expect this wretched 
man?” asked Viviana, arresting him. 

. “ At nightfall,” replied Fawkes. 

“ Oh! that there were any means of 
warning him of his danger!” she cried. 

“There are none,” rejoined Fawkes, 
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fiercely—“ none that you can adopt. And 
I must lay my injunctions upon you not 
to quit your chamber.” 

So saying, he ritired.' 

Left alone, Viviana became a prey to 
the most agonising reflections. Despite 
the strong, and almost uilgccountable in¬ 
terest she felt in Guy Fawkes, she begaft 
to repent the step she had taken in joining 
him, as calculated to make her a party to 
his criminal conduct. But this feeling 
was transient, and was succeeded*by a 
firmer determination to pursue .the good 
work she had undertaken. 

“Though slight success has hitherto 
attended my efforts,” she thought; “ that 
is no reason why I should relax them. 
The time is arrived when I may exert a 
beneficial influence over him; and it may 
be, that what occurs to-night will prove 
the first step towards complete triumph. 
In any case, nothing shall be wanting to 
prevent the commission of the meditated 
atrocity.” 

With this, she knelt down and prayed 
long and fervently, and arose confirmed 
and strengthened in her resolution. 

Meanwhile, no alteration had taken 

? lace in the purposes of the conspirators. 

fight came, but with it came not Tresham. 
Catesby, who, up to this time, had man¬ 
aged to restrain his impatience, now arose, 
and signified his intention rf going in 
search of him, and’ was with difficulty 
prevented fr6m carrying his threat into 
execution by Guy Fawkes, who repre¬ 
sented the folly and risk of such a course. 

“ If he comes not before midnight, we 
shall know what to think, and how to 
act,” he observed; “ but till then let us 
remain tranquil.” 

Keyes and the others adding their per¬ 
suasions to those of Fawkes, Catesby sat 
sullenly down, and a profound silence 
ensued. In this way, some hours were 
passed, when just at the stroke of mid¬ 
night, Viviana desceaded from her room, 
and appeared amongst them. Her counte¬ 
nance wa^'deathly pale, and she looked 
anxiously around the assemblage. All, 
liowever, with the exception of Fawkes, 
avoided her gaze. 

“Is he come?” she exclaimed atlength. 
“ I have listened intently, but have heard 
nothing. You cannot have murdered him. 
And yet your looks alarm me. Father 
Garnet, answer me—is the deed done?” 

“No, daughter,” replied Garnet, stern¬ 
ly- 

. jUp#* Then he has escaped!” she cried, joy- 
'Agy. “You expected him at nightfall." 

It is not yet too late,” replied Fawkes, 
m a sombre tone; “ his death is only de¬ 
ferred.” 

“Oh! do not say so,” she cried, in a 


voice of agony. “ I hoped ^ou had re¬ 
lented.” 

At this moment a peculiar knotdf was 
heard at the door. It was thrice repeated, 
and the strokes vibrated, though with*dif¬ 
ferent effect, through every bosom. 

“ lie is here,” cried Catesby, rising. 

“Viviana, go to your chamber,” co'm- 
manded Guy Fawkes, grasping her hand, 
and leading her towards ihe stairs. 

But she resisted his efforts, and fell on 
her knees. 

“ 1 will not go,” she cried, in a suppli¬ 
cating tone, “ unless you will spare this 
man’s life.” 

“ I have already told yon my. fixed de¬ 
termination,” rejoined Fawkes fiercely. 
“If you will not retire of your own free 
will, 1 must force you.” 

“If you attempt it, I will scream, and 
alarm your victim,” she replied. “ Mr. 
Catesby,” she added, “ have my prayers, 
my entreaties no weight with you? Will 
you not grant me his life?” 

“ No!” replied Catesby, fiercely. “ She 
must be silenced,” he added, with a sig¬ 
nificant look at Fawkes. 

“ She shall,” replied the latter,drawing 
his pomard. “Viviana!” ho continued, 
in a voice, and with a look that left no 
doubt as to his intentions, “ do not com¬ 
pel me to be your destroyer.” 

As he spoke, the knocking was re¬ 
pealed, and Viviana uttered a prolonged 
and piercing cry. Guy Fawkes raised 
his weapon, and was about to strike, but 
his resolution failed him, and his arm 
dropped nerveless to his side. 

“Your better angel has conquered!” 
she cried, clasping his knees. 

While this was passiug, the door was 
thrown open by Catesby, and Tre'sham 
■entered the room. 

“ What means this outcry?” he. asked, 
looking round in alarm. “ Ah! what do % 
see? Viviana Badelifle here. Did she 
utter the scream?” 

“Shedid,” replied Viviana,rising, “and 
she hoped to warn you by it. But you were 
led on by your fate.” 

“ W'arn me from what?” ejaculated Tres¬ 
ham, starling. “ 1 ain among friends.” 

“ You are among those who have re¬ 
solved upon your death,” replied Viviana. 

“ All!” exclaimed Tresham, making 
an effort to gain the door, and draw his 
swtml. 

In both attempts, however, he was foil ¬ 
ed, for Catesby intercepted him, while 
Fawkes.and Keyes flung themselves upon 
him, and binding his arms together with a 
sword-^elt, forced him into a chair. 

“ Of what am I accused?” he demanded, 
in a voice tremulous with rage and terror. 

“You shall learn presently,” replied 
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Catesby. ‘And he motioned to Fawkes to 
‘remove Viviana. 

‘“ket me remain,” she cried, fiercely. 
“ My nature is changed, and is become as 
eatftigo as your own. If blood must be 
spilt, I will tarry to look upon it.” 

“ This is no place for you, dear daugh¬ 
ter,” interposed Garnet. 

“Nor for you either, father,” retorted 
Viviana, bitterly?•“ unless you will act as 
a minister of Christ, and prevent this vio¬ 
lence.” 

“ Let her remain, if she.will,” observed 
Catesby. “ Her presence need not binder 
our proceedings.” 

So saying, he seated himself opposite 
Tresham, while the two priests placed 
themselves on either side. Guy Fawkes 
took up a position on the left of the pris¬ 
oner, with his drawn dagger in his band, 
and Keyes stationed himself near the door. 
The untortunato captive regarded them 
with terrified glances, and trembled in 
every limb. 

“ Thomas Tresham,” commenced Cates¬ 
by, in a stern Voice, “you are a sworn 
brother in our plot.. Before I proceed fur¬ 
ther, I will ask you what shiftily be his 
punishment who violates his oath, and be¬ 
trays bis confederates'? We await your 
answer?” 

Hut Tresham remained obstinately si¬ 
lent. „ 

“Ijvill tell you, since you refuse to 
speak, ’ continued Catesby. “ It is death 
—death by the h^n3s of liis associates.” 

“ It may be,” replied Tresham; “ but I 
have neither broken my oath nor betrayed 
you.” 

’“Your letter to Lord Mountengle is in 
my possession,” replied Catesby. “ Be¬ 
hold it!” 

“Perdition!”exclaimed Tresham. “But 
you wit! not slay me? I have betrayed 
1 (thing. 1 have revealed nothing. On 
my soul’s,salvation, I have not! Spare 
me! spare me! and I will be a faithful 
friend in future. Wig ye been indiscreet— j 
1 own it—but nothing marc. I have men¬ 
tioned no names. And Lord Mounteagle, 
as you well know, is as zealous a Catholic 
as any now present.” 

“ Your letter has been sent to the Earl 
of Salisbury,” pursued Catesby, coldly. 

“ It tvas from him 4 obtained it.” 


“Then Lord Mounteagle lias betrayed 
me,” returned Tresham, becoming pale as 
death. • 

“ Have you nothing further to allege?” 
demanded Catesby. As Tresham made 
no answer, be.turned to the others, and 
gsaid, “ Is it ydur judgment he should die?” 

All, except Viviana, answered in the 
affirmative. 

“Tresham,” continued Catesby, so¬ 
lemnly, “ prepare to meet your fate like a 
man. And do you, father,” he added to 
Garnet, proceed to shrive him.” 
j “ Hold!” cried Viviana, stepping into 
j the miflst of them—“ hold!” she exclaim- 
! ed, in a voice so authoritative, and with a 
i look so commanding, that the whole as- 
j semblage was awe-stricken* “ If you 
j think to commit this crime with impunity 
you are mistaken. I swear by everything 
sacred, if you take this man’s life, I will 
go forth instantly, and denounce you all to 
the Council. You may stare, sirs, and 
! threaten me, but you shall find I will keep 
| my word.” 

j “ We must put her to death too,” 
obsqfved Catesby, iu an under tono to 
Fawkes, “or we shall havo a worse ene¬ 
my left than Tresham.” 

“ I cannot consent to it,” replied Fawkes. 

“ If you mistrust this person, why not 
place him ij^ restraint?” pursued Viviana. 
“ You will not mend matters by killing 
him.” * 

“ She says well,” observed Garnet; “ let 
us put him in some place of security.” 

“1 am agreed,” replied Fawkes. 

“ And I,” added Keyes. 

“ My judgment, then, ift overruled,” re¬ 
joined Catesby. “ But I will not oppose 
you. We will imprison him in the vault 
beneath this chamber.” 

“ He must be without light,” said Gar¬ 
net. 

“And without arms, added Keyes. 

“ And without food muttered Catesby. 

“ He has only exchanged one death for 
another.” * 

The flag was then raised, and Tresham 
thrust into the vigill, after which it was 
restored to its former position. 

“I have saved you from ^be lesser 
crime,” cried Viviana to Guy Fawkes; 

“ and, with Heaven’s grace, I trust to' 
preserve you from the greater,” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ESCAPE 

• 

Viviana having retired to her chamber,, 
apparently to rest, a long and anxious con¬ 
sultation was held by the conspirators as 
to the next steps to bo pursued. Garnet 
•was of opinion that, as the Earl of ^Salis- 
bury was aware of a conspiracy against 
the state being on foot among tflie Catho¬ 
lics, their project ought to be deferred, if 
not altogether abandoned. 

“We are sure to be discovered,” he 
said. “Arrests without end will take 
place. And such rigorous measures will 
be adopted by the earl, such inquiries in- 
8tituted, that all will infallibly be brought 
to light. Resides, we know not what 
Trejiam may have revealed. He denies 
having betrayed our secret, but no credit 
can be attached to his assertions.” 

“ Shall we examine him again, fathpr,” 
cried Oatesby, “and wring the truth from 
him by threats or tortuiel” 

“No, my son,” replied Garnet; “let 
him remain where he is till morning. A 
night of solitary confinement, added to the 
stings of his own guilty conscience, is 
likely to produce a stronger effect upon 
him than any torments we could inflict. 
He shall bo interrogated strictly to-mor¬ 
row, and 1 will answer for it, will make 
a full confession, lint even if he lias 
revealed nothing material, there exists 
another and equally serious ground of 
alarm. 1 allude to yonr meeting with the 
earl on the river. 1 should be the last to 
counsel bloodshed. But. if ever it. could 
be justified, it might have been so in this 
case 1 ” 

“1 would have slain him if 1 had had 
tny own way,” returned Catesby, with a 
fierce and reproachful look at Fawkes. 

“If 1 have done wrong, 1 will speedily 
repair u^y error,” observed the latter. “ Do 
you desire his death, father! and will you 
absolve me from the^deed!” he added, 
turning to Garnet. 

“ It is better as it is,” replied Garnet, 
making a gesture in the negative. “ 1 
would not have our Iwgh^nd holy purpose 
stained by common slaughter. The Power 
that delivered him into your hands, and 
stayed them, no doubt preserved him for 
the general sacrifice. My first fear was 
lest, having noticed the barrels of powder 
within the boat, he might have suspected 
your design. But I am satisfied his eyes 
were blinded, and his reason benighted, s» 
that he could discern nothing.” 

“ Such was my own opinion, father,” 
replied Fawkep. “ Let us observe the 
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utmost caution, but proceed at all.hazards 
with the enterprise. If wc delay, we fail.” 

“Right,” returned Catesby, “and for 
that counsel I forgive you for standing be¬ 
tween me and our enemy.” 

Upon this, it. was agreed that if nothing 
occurred in tjie interim, more, powder 
should he transported to the habitation in 
Westminster on the following night—that 
Fawkes and Catesby, who might be re- 
! cognised by Salisbury’s description, should 
j keep close house during the day—and that 
| the rest of the conspirators should be 
! summoned to assist in digging the mine. 
; Prayers were then offered up by tire two 
i priests for their preservation from peril, 

I and for success in their enterprise; after 
j which, they threw themselves on benches 
; or seats, and courted slumber. All slept 
i soundly except Fawkes, who, not being 
! able to close hisxyes, from an undefinable 
apprehension of danger, arose, and cau- 
| tiously opening the door, kept watch out¬ 
side. 

Shortly afterwards, Viviana, who had 
waited till all was quiet, softly descended 
the stairs, and, shading her lig^it, gazed 
j timorously round. Satisfied she ^as not 
observed, she glided swiftly and noiseless¬ 
ly to the fire-place, and endeavored to 
raise the flag. But it resisted all her ef¬ 
forts, and she was about to abandon the 
attempt, in despair, when she perceived a 
holt on one side, that had escaped her 
notice. Hastily withdrawing it, she ex¬ 
perienced no further difficulty. The stone 
revolved on hinges like a trap-door, and 
lifting it, she hurried down the steps. 

Alarmed by her approach, Treshatn had 
retreated to the further end of the vault, 
and snatching up a halbert from the pile 
of weapons, cried,, jn,a voice of despera¬ 
tion, 

“ Stand off! I am armed, and have 
I severed my bonds. Off', I say! You shall 
not take me with life.” 

“ Hush!” cried Viviana, putting her 
finger to her lips, “ 1 am come to set you 
free.” 

“ Do 1 behold an inhabitant of this 
world!” cried Tresham, crossing himself, 
and dropping the halbert, “ or some bletAsed 
saint! Ah!” he exclaimed, as she advanced 
towards hint, “ it is Viviana lladcliffe— 
my prererver. Pardon, sweet lady. My 
eyeS^were dazzled by the light, and your 
sudden appearance and speech—and I 
might almost say looks—made me think 
j you were some supernatural being come 
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to deliver me from these bloody-minded 
me^. W fie re are they?” 

“ Ri the room above,” she replied, in a 
wliisper—“ asleep—and if you speak so 
loud you will arouse them.” 

“ Let us fly without a moment’s delay,” 
returned Tresham in the same tone, and 
hastily picking up a rapier and a dagger. 

“ Stay!” cried,Viviana, arresting him. 
“ Before you go, you must tell me what 
you are about to do.” 

“We will talk of that when we are out 
of this accursed place,” hfc replied. 

“You shall not stir a footstep,” she re¬ 
joined, placing herself resolutely between 
him and the outlet, “till you have sworn 
neither to betray your confederates, nor to 
do them injury.” 

“ May heaven requite me, if I forgive 
them!” cried Tresham between his ground 
teeth. 

“ Remember!—you arc yet in their 
power,” siie rejoined. “ One word from 
me, and they are at your side. Swear!— 
and swear solemnly, or you do not quit 
this spot.” 

Tresham gay.ed at her fiercely, and 
griped his dagger, as if determined to free 
himself at any cost. 

“ Ah!” she ejaculated, noticing the 
movement, “you are indeed a traitor. 
You have neither sense of honor nor grat¬ 
itude, rfhd I leave you to your fate. At¬ 
tempt to follow mu, and 1 give the alarm.” 

“Forgive me, Viviana,” he cried, ab¬ 
jectly prostrating himself at her feet, and 
clinging to the hem of her dress. “ I 
meant only to terrify you; 1 would not in¬ 
jure you for worlds. Do not leave me 
with these ruthless cut-throats. They 
will assuredly murder me. Do not remain 
with them yourself, or you will come to 
some dreadful end. Fly with me, and I 
will place you beyond their reach—will 
watch over your safety. Or, if you are 
resolved \o brave their fury let me go, and 
1 will take any oath you propose. As I 
hope for salvation 1 &ill not betray them.” 

“Peace!” cried Viviana, contemptuous¬ 
ly., “ If I set you free, it is not to save 
you, but them.” 

“What mean you?” asked Tresham, 
hesitating. 

“ Question me not, but follow, she re¬ 
joined, “and tredd softly, as you value 
your life".” , 

i Tresham needed no caution on this head, 
and as they emerged from the trap-door 
in breathless silence, and he beheld the 
figures of his sleeping foes, he could 
scarcely muster sufficient courage.jo pass 
through them. Motioning him to' proceed 
quickly, Viviana moved towards the dobr, 
and to her surprise found it unfastened. 
Without pausing to consider whence this 


neglect could arise, she opened it, and 
Tresham, who trembled in every limb, 
anfl walked upoh the points of his feet, 
stepped forth. As he crossed the threshold, 
however, a powerful grasp was laid upon 
his shoulder, and a drawn sword presented 
•to his breast/while the voice of Fawkes 
thundered in his ear, “ Who goes there? 
Speak, or l strike.” 

While the fugitive, not daring to an¬ 
swers lest his accents should betray him, 
endeavored vainly to break away, Viviana, 
hearing the struggle, threw open the door, 
and exclaimed, “It is Tresham. 1 set 
him free.” 

“You!” cried Fawkes, in astonishment. 
“ Wherefore?” 

“In the hope that his escape would in¬ 
duce you to abandon your design, and seek 
safety in flight,” she rejoined. “ But you 
have thwarted my purpose.” 

Fawkes made no reply, but thrust Tres¬ 
ham forcibly into the house, and called to 
Catesby, who by this time had been roused 
with the others, to close and bar the door. 
The command was instantly obeyed, arid 
as •Catesby turned, a strange and fearful 
group met bis view. In the midst stood 
Tresham, bis haggard features and palsied 
frame bespeaking the extremity of his 
terror. IIis sword having been beaten 
from fiis grasp by Fawkes, and his dagger 
wrested from him by Keyes, he was ut¬ 
terly defenceless. Viviana had placed 
herself between him and his assilants, and 
screening him from their attack, cried, 

“Despatch me. The fault is mine- 
mine only—and I am ready to pay the 
penalty, llad I not released him he would 
not have attempted to escape. I am the 
rightful victim.” 

“ She speaks the truth,” gasped Tres¬ 
ham. “ifshe had not offered to liberate 
me, I should never have thought of flying. 
Would to heaven 1 had never yielded to 
her solicitations!” • 

“ Peace, craven hound!” exclaimed 
Fawkes, furiously, “you deserve to die 
for your meanness and ingratitude, if not 
for your treaahery. And it is for this 
miserable wretch, Viviana,” he added, 
turning to her, “ that you svould have 
placed your friends in such fearful jeopar¬ 
dy—it is for him? who would sacrifice 
you without scruple, to save himself, that 
you now offer your own life?” 

“I deserve your reproaches,” she re¬ 
joined, in confusion. 

“ Had I not fortunately intercepted 
him,” pursued Fawkes, “an hour would 
not have elapsed ere he would have re¬ 
turned with the officers; and we should 
have changed this dwelling for a dungeon 
in the Tower—these benches for the 
rack.” 

Q* 
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“ In pity stab me!” cried Viviana, fall¬ 
ing at his feet. “But oh! do not wound 
me with your words. I have committed! a 
grievous wrong; but I was ignorant of the 
consequences; and, as I hope for mercy 
hereafter, my sole motive, beyond compas¬ 
sion for this wretched man,-was to terrify 
you into relinquishing your dreadful pro¬ 
ject.” 

“ You have acted wrongfully—very 
wrongfully, Viviana,” interposed Garnet; 
“ but since you are fully convinced of 
your error, no more need be said. There 
are seasons when the heart must be closed 
against compassion, and when mercy be¬ 
comes injustice. Go to your chamber, 
and leave us to deal with this unhappy 
man.” 

“To-morrow you must quit us,” ob¬ 
served Fawkes, as site passed him.” 

“ Quit you!” she exclaimed. “I will 
never ofl'end again.” 

“ I will not trust you,” replied Fawkes, 
“unless—but it is useless to impose re¬ 
strictions upon you, which you will not— 
perhaps, cannot observe.” 

“ Impose any restrictions you please,” 
replied Viviana. “ But do not bid'me 
leave you.” 

“ The time is come when we must sepa¬ 
rate,” rejoined Fawkes. “ See you not 
that the course we are taking is slippery 
with blood, and beset with pfcYils which 
the firmest of your sex could not encoun¬ 
ter!” 


“ I will encounter them nevertheless,” 
replied Viviana. “ Be merciful,” she ad¬ 
ded, pointing to Tresham, “ and mercy 
shall be shown ypu in your hour of need.” 
And she slowly withdrew. 

While this was passing, Catosby ad¬ 
dressed a few words aside, to Keyes and 
Oldcorne, and now stepping forward, and 
fixing bis eye steadily upon the prisoner to 
note the effect of bis speech upon him, 
said, 

“ I have devised Ef plan by which the 
full e.xtont of Tresham’s treachery can be 
ascertained.” 

“ You do not mean to torture him, I 
trust?” exclaimed Garnet, uneasily. 

“No, father,” replied Catosby. “If 
torture is inflicted at aU, it will be upon 
the mind, not the body.*; 

“Then it will he no torture,” observe! 
Garnet. “ State your plan, my son.” 

“It is this,” returned Catosby. “He 
shall write a letter to Lord Mounteagle, 
slating that he has important revelations 
to make to him, and intreating him to 
come Mther unattended.” 

gjjilrt!” exclaimed Fawkes. 

•WHfipre,” repeated Catesby; and alono. 

conceal ourselves in such manner 
that we may overhear what passes be¬ 


tween them, and if any attempt is made 
by the villain to betray our presence, he 
shall be immediately shot. By this 
means we cannot fail to elicit the truth.” 

“I approve your plan, my son,” replied 
Garnet, “ but who will convey the letter 
to Lord Mounteagle?” 

“ 1 will,” replied Fawkes. “ Let it he 
prepared at once, and the case will be 
thought the more urgent. I will watch 
him, and see that he comes unattended, or 
give you timely warning.” 

“Enough;” rejoined Garnet. “Let 
writing-materials be procured, and I will 
dictate the letter.” 

Tresham, meanwhile, exhibited no mis¬ 
giving; but, on the contrary, his counte¬ 
nance brightened up as the plan was ap¬ 
proved. 

“ My life will be spared if you find I 
have not deceived you, will it not?” he 
asked, in a supplicating voice. 

“ Assuredly,” replied Garnet. 

“Give me pen and ink, then,” he cried, 
“ and I will write whatever you desire.” 

“ Our secret is safe,” wliispered Cat.es- 
by to Garnet. “ It is useless to test him 
further.” 1 

“ I think so,” replied Garnet. “ Would 
we bad made this experiment sooner!” 

“ Bo not delay, I intreat you,” implored 
Tresham. “ I am eager to prove my in¬ 
nocence.” 

“ We are satisfied with the proof we 
have already obtained,” returned Garnet. 

Tresham dropped on Iris knees in speech¬ 
less gratitude. 

“ We are spared the necessity of being 
your executioner, my son,” pursued Gar¬ 
net, “ and I rejoice at it. But I cannot 
acquit you of the design to betra,y us; and 
till you have unburthenud your whole 
soul to me, and proved by severe and self- 
inflicted penance that you are really peni¬ 
tent, you must remain a captive witiiin 
these walls.” 

“I will disguise nothing from yon, 
father,” replied Treshrm; “and will strive 
to expiate my offence by the severest pen¬ 
ance you choose to inflict.” 

“Do this, my son.” rejoined Garnet; 
“ leave no doubt of your sincerity, and 
you may yet be restored to the place you 
have forfeited, and become a sharer in our 
great enterprise.” 

“ I will never trust him more,” observed 
Fawkes. ’ 

“ Nor I,” added Keyes. 5 

“ 1 will,” rejoined Catesby: “ not that 
I have more faith in him than either of 
you, but I will so watch him that he shall 
not dare* to betray us. Nay, more,” he 
added, in an undertone to Garnet, “ I will 
turn his treachery to account. He will be 
a useful spy upon our enemies.” 
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. “ If he* can be relied on,” observed 
Garnet. # 

“•After this, you need have no fears,” 
rejoined Catesby, with a significant smile. 

The first part of your penance, my 
son,” said Garnet, addressing Tresharn, 
“shall, be to pass the night in solitary 
vigil and prayer within the vault. Num-| 
her your transgressions, and reflect upon 
their enormity. •. Consider not only the 
injury your conduct might have done us, 


but the holy church of which you are so 
sinful a member. Weigh over all this, 
and to-morrow I will hear your confession; 
wlfen, if I find you in a state of grace, ab¬ 
solution shall not be refused.” 

Treshnm humbly bowed his head in 
token of acquiescence. He was then led 
to the vault, and the flag closed over him, 
as before. This done, after a brief conver¬ 
sation the others again stretched them¬ 
selves on the floor, and sought repose. 




CHAPTER fv. 
THE MINE. 


Some days elapsed before the conspira¬ 
tors ventured forth from their present 
abode. They had intended to remove the 
rest of the powder without loss of time, 
but were induced to defer their purpose on 
the representations of Tresharn, who stated 
to (Jarnet that*iu his opinion they would 
run a great and needless risk. Before the 
expiration of a week, Trcshawi’s apparent 
remorse for his perfidy, addfSl to his 
seeming zeal, had so far reinstated him in 
the, confidence of his associates, that he 
was fully absolved of his offence by Gar¬ 
net; apd, after taking fresh oaths of oven 
greyer solemnity than the former, was 
again admitted to the league. Catesby, 
however, who placed little, faith in his 
protestations, never lost sight of him for 
an instant, and, even if he meditated an 
escape, he had no opportunity of effecting 
it. 

A coldness, stronger on his side than 
here, seemed to have arisen between Vi- 
viana and Guy Fawkes. Whenever she 
descended to the, lower room he withdrew 
on some excuse; and, though he never 
urgee her departure by words, his looks 
pbrinly bespoke that he desired it. Upon 
one occasion, ijJiOjfound him alone—the 
others being at the time within the vault. 
He was whetting the point of his dagger, 
and did not hear her approach, until she 
stood beside him. He was slightly con¬ 
fused, and a deep ruddy stain flushed his 
swarthy cheeks and brow; but he averted 
his gaze, and continued his occupation in 
silence. 

“ Why do you shun me!” asked Vivi- 
ana, laying her hand gently upon his 
shoulder. And, as he did not answer, she 
repeated the question in a broken voice.— 
Guy Fawkes then looked up, and perceived 
that her eyes were filled with’teqrs. 

“ I shun you, Viviana, for two reasons,” 
he replied gravely, but kindly; “first - , be¬ 
cause I would have no ties of sympathy to 


make me cling to the world, or care for it; 
and I feci that if I suffer myself to be in¬ 
terested about you, this will not long be 
the case: secondly, and chiefly, because 
you are constantly striving to turn me from 
my fixed purpose; and, though your efforts 
have been, and will be unavailing, yet I 
would not. ho exposed to them further.” 

¥ You fear m<?, because you think 1 shall 
shake your resolution,” she rejoined, with 
a forced smile. “ But I will trouble you 
no more. Nay, if you wish it, I will go.” 

“It were better,” replied Fawkes, in 
acceiUs of deep emotion, and taking her 
hand. “ Painful as will be the parting 
with you, I shall feel more dasy when it is 
over. It grieves me to the soul to see you 
—the daughter of the proud, the wealthy 
Sir William lladcliffe—an inmate of this 
wretched abode, surrounded by desperate 
men, whose actions yob disapprove, and 
whose danger you are compelled to share. 
Think how it. would add to my suffering if 
our plot—which Heaven avert—should be 
discovered, and you be involved in it.” 

“Do not think of it,” replied Viviana. 

“ 1 cannot, banish it from my thoughts,” 
continued Fawkes* “ I cannot reconcile 
it to my feelings that one so young, so 
beautiful, should be thus treated. Dwell¬ 
ing on this idea unmans me—unfits me for 
sterner duties. .The great crisis is at hand, 
and 1 must live only for it.” 

“Live, for it, then,” rej tuned Viviana; 
“but oli! let me remain with you till the 
Jflow’ is struck. Something tells me I may 
yet be useful to you—may save you.” 

“ No more of this, if you would indeed 
remain,” rejoined Guy Filwkes, sternly. 
“ Regard me as a sword in the hand of 
fate, which cannot bo turned aside—as a 
bolt launched from the cloud, and shatter¬ 
ing all in its course, which may not be 
stopped—as something terrible, extermi¬ 
nating, immovable. Regard me as.this, 
and say whether 1 am not to be shunned.” 
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“No,”replied Viviana; “I am as stead- a waterman, called to him to take theta, 
fast as yourself. I will remain.” across the river. • 

Guy Fawkes gazed at her in surprise “I am no waterman, friend,” replied 
mixed with admiration, and pressing her Fawkes; “and am engaged on business 
hand affectionately, said, of my own. Seek a wherry elsewhere.” 

“ I applaud your resolution. If I had “ By heaven!” exclaimed the new* 
a daughter, I should wish'her to be likej comer, in accents of surprise, “ it is Ggy 
you.” * Fawkes. Do you not know me?” 

“ You promised to be a father to me,” “Can it be Humphrey Chetham?” 
she rejoined. “ How can you be so if I cried Fawkes equally astonished, 
leave you?” “It is,” replied the other. “This 

“ How can I be so if you stay?* re- meeting is most fortunate. I yvas in 
turned Fawkes, mournfully. “ No; you search of you, having somewhat of im- 
must indulge no filial tenderness for one so portance to communicate to Viviana.” 
utterly unable to requite it as myselfc Fix “State it quickly, then,” returned 
your thoughts wholly on heaven. Pray Fawkes; “ I cannot tarry here much 
for the restoration of our holy religion— longer.” 

for the success of the great enterprise— “ I will go with you,” rejoined Chetham, 

and haply yorfr prayers may prevail.” springing into the boat,and followed by his 

“ I cannot pray for that,” she replied; companion. “ You must take me to her.” 
“ for 1 do not wish it success. But 1 will “Impossible,” cried Fawkes, rising 
pray—and fervently—that all danger may angrily, “neither can 1 permit you to ac¬ 
he averted from your head.” company me. 1 am busied about my own 

At this moment, Catesby and Keyes concerns, and w'ill not be interrupted.” 
emerged from the vault, and Viviana bur- “At least, tell me where 1 can find Yi- 
ried to her chamber. viana,” persisted Chctlnim? 

As soon as it grew dark, the remaining “Not now*—not now,” rejoined Fawkes, 
barrels of powder were brought out of the impatiently.* “ Meet me to-morrow night, 
cellar, and carefully placed in the boat.— at this hour, in the Great Sanctuary, at 
Straw was then heaped upon them, and the the farther side of the Abbey, and you 
whole covered with a piece of tarpaulin, shall learn all you desire to know.” 
as upon the former occasion. It being ne- “ Why not now?” rejoined Chetham. 
cessary to cross the river more y *ian once, earnestly. “You need not fear me. I 
the conduct of the first and most hazard- am no spy, and will reveal nothing.” * 
ous passage was intrusted to Fawkes, and, “But your companion?” hesitated 

accompanied by Keyes and Bates, both of Faw kes. . 

whom were well armed, he set out a little “It is only Martin Heydocke,” nn- 
before midnight. It w as a clear star-light swrered Chetham. “ He can keep a close 
night; but, as the^oon had not yet risen, tongue as well as liis master.” 
they w r ere under no apprehension of dis- “Well, sit down, then,” returned 

covery. The few craft they encountered, Fawkes, sullenly. “There will be less 
bent probably on some suspicious errand risk in taking them to Lambeth,” he lmit- 
like themselves, paid no attention to them; tured, “than in loitering here.” And 
and plying their oars swiftly, they shot rowing with grtnt swiftness, he soon 
under the low parapet edging the gardens gained the. centre of the stream, 
of the Parliament House, just as the deep “And so,” lie observed, resting for a 
bell of the Abbey tolled forth the hour of moment on his oars, “you still cherish 
twelve. Keeping in the shade, they silently your attachment to Viviana, I see. Nay, 
approached xhe stairs. No one was there, never start, man. 1 am no enemy to your 
not even a waterman to attend to the nu- suit, though others may be. And if she 
merous wherries moored toMie steps; and, would place herself at my disposal, I 
without losing a moment, they sprang would give her to you—certain that it 
ashore, and concealing the byrels beneath would be to one upon w hom her affections 
their cloaks, glided like nhantoms sum- are fixed.” 

moned by the witching nour along the^ “Do you think any change likely to 
passage formed by two high walls, leading take place in her sentiments towards’ me?” 
to Old Palace Yard, and speedily reached faltered Chetham. “May 1 indulge a 
the gate of the * habitation. In this way, hope?” 

and with the utmost rapidity, the whole of “ I w-ould not have you despair,” re- 
the fearful cargo was safely deposited in plied Fawkes. “Because, as far as I 
the garden: and leaving the others to carry have noticed* women are not apt to adhere 
it into thejhouse, Guy Fawkes returned to 4o'their resolutions in matters of the heart; 
the boat. As he was about to push off, and because, as I have just said, she loves 
two persons rushed to the stair-head, and you, and I see no reasonable bar to your 
the foremost evidently mistaking him for union.” 
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> “*You give me new life,” cried Che- 
tliam, transported with joy. “ Oh! that 
you,who httve so much influence with her, 
would speak in my behalf.V 

frNay, you must plead your own 
cause,” replied Fawkes. “I cannot hold 
out much hope at present, for recent events 
have cast a deep gloom over her spirit, 
and she appears to be a prey to melan¬ 
choly. Let this wear off—and with one 
so young and so Tirm-rpinded, it is sure to 
do so—and then your suit may be renewed. 
Urge it when you may, you have my best 
wishes for success, and* shall have my 
■warmest efforts to second you.” 

Humphrey Chetham murmured his 
thanks In accents almost unintelligible 
from emotion, and Guy Fawkes continued, 
“ It. would be dangerous for you to dis¬ 
embark with me; but when 1 pul you 
ashore, I will point out the dwelling at 
present occupied by Viviana. You can 
visit it as early as you please to-morrow. 
You w ill find no one with her but Father 
Oldeorne, and I need scarcely add, it will 
gladden me to the heart to find on my 
return that she has yielded to your en¬ 
treaties.” ■ 

“1 cannot thank you,” cried. Chetham, 
warmly grasping his hand; “hut 1 hope 
to find some means of evincing my grati¬ 
tude.” 

“ Prove it. by ipaintaining the strictest, 
secrecy as to all you may see or hear—or 
evfti suspect—within the dwelling you 
are about to visU,” returned Guy Fawkes. 
“ Knowing that 1 am dealing witli a man 
of honor, I require no stronger obligation 
than your word.” 

“’S ou have it,” replied Chetham, so¬ 
lemnly. 

•“Your worship shall have my oath, if 
you desire it,” remarked Martin Heydocke. 

“No,” rejoined Fawkes; “your master 
will answer for your fidelity.” 

Shortly after this, Guy Fawkes pulled 
ashore, and his companions landed. After 
pointing out the solitary habitation, which 
possessed greater, interest in Humphrey 
Cbetham’s eyes than the proud structures 
he had just quitted, and extracting a pro¬ 
mise that the young merchant would not 
approach it till the morrow, lie row-ed off, 
and while the others proceeded to Lam¬ 
beth in search of a lodging for the night, 
made tho best of bis way to the little- 
creek, and entered the house. 

He found the other conspirators anxious¬ 
ly awaiting his arrival, and the certainty 
afforded by bis presence that the powder 
had been landed in safety gave general 
satisfaction. Preparations were irnmedi-' 
ately made for another voyage. A large 
supply of provisions, consisting of baked 
meat of various kinds, hard-boiled eggs, 
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pasties, bread, and other viands, calculafed 
to serve for a week’s consumption, without 
the necessity of having recourse to any 
culjnary process,, and, which had been 
previously procured with that view, toge¬ 
ther with a few- flasks of wine, occupied 
the place in the boat lately assigned to the 
,powder. At. the risk of overloading the 
vessel, they likewise increased its burthen 
by a quantity of mining implements— 
spades, pickaxes, augers, and wrenching 
irons. To these were added as many 
swords, calivers, pikes, and petronels, as 
the space left would accommodate. Gar- 
net and Gateshy then embarked—the for¬ 
mer Waving taken an affectionate farewell 
of Viviana, whom he committed, with the 
strictest injunction to watch over her, to 
the care of Father Oldeorne. Guy Fawkes 
lingered for a moment, doubting whether 
he,°should mention his rencounter with 
Humphrey Chatham. He was the more 
undecided" from the deep affliction in which 
she was plunged. At last, he determined 
upon slightly hinting at the subject, and 
to bo guided as to what he said further by 
the manner in which the allusion was re¬ 
ceived. 

And you decide upon remaining here 
till we return, Viviana!” he said. 

She made a sign in tho affirmative. 

“ And you will see no one!” 

“ No-one,” she answered. 

“ Put,'’ should any old friend find his 
way hither—Humphrey Chetham, for in¬ 
stance-will you not receive him!” 

“ Why do you single out him ?” de¬ 
manded Viviana, inquiringly. “ Is he in 
London! Have you seen him*” 

“I have,” replied G*iy Fawkes; “ I ac¬ 
cidentally met him to-night, and have 
shown him this dwelling. lie will come 
hither to-morrow.” 

“ 1 wanted only this to make me 
thoroughly wretched,” cried Viviana, 
clasping her hands with anguish. “ Oh! 
what unhappy chance threw him across 
your path! Why-did you tell him I was 
here! Why give him a hope that I would 
sec him! But 1 will not set. him. I will 
quit this house rather than be exposed to 
the meeting;’’ 

“ What means this sudden excitement, 
Viviana!” cried Guy Fawkes, greatly sur¬ 
prised by her agitation. “ Why should a 
visit from Humphrey Chetham occasion 
you uneasiness!” 

“ 1 know not,” she answered, blushing 
deeply; “ but. I will not hazard it.” 

“ I thought you superior to your sex,” 
rejoined Fawkes, “ and should never have 
suspected you of waywardness or caprice.” 

“You charge me with failings that do 
not belong to me,” she answered. “ I am 
neither wayward nor capricious, but I 
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w^juld bo willingly spared the pain of an 
interview with one whom 1 thought I 
loved.” 

“Thought you loved!’’ echoed Fawkes, 
in increased astonishment. 

“ Ay, th/night” repeated Viviana, “for 
I have since examined my, heart, and find 
he has no place in it.” » , 

“ You might he happy with him, Vivi- 
ana,” rejoined Fawkes, reproachfully. 

, 44 1 might have been,” sho replied, “ had 
circumstances favored our union, ^ut I 
should not be so now. Recent events have 
wrought an entire change in niy'feelings. 
Were f to abandon my resolution of retir¬ 
ing to a cloister—were I to return Ho the 
world—and were such an event possible 
as that Humphrey Chcthain should con¬ 
form t.o the faith of Rome—still, I would 
not—could »o*t wed him.” 

“ I grieve to hear it,” replied Fawkes. 

.“ Would 1 /ou have me wed him!” she 
cried, in a slightly mortified tone. 

“In good sooth would I,” replied 
rawkes; “and I repeat my firm convic¬ 
tion you would be happier with him than 
with one more highly born, and of less 
real worth.” 

Viviana made no reply, and her head 
declined upon her bosom. 

“You will see him,” pursued Fawkes, 
taking her hand; “ if only to tell him what 
you have just told me.” 

“Since you desire, it, I will',*'’ she re¬ 
plied, fixing a ^ook of melancholy tender¬ 
ness upon him; “ but it will cost me a 
bitter pang.” 

“ I would not tax you with it, if I did 
not think it needful,” returned Fawkes. 
“And now, farewall.” 

“ Farewell—it may be, for ever,” re¬ 
plied Viviana, sadly. 

“ I he boat is ready., and the tide ebb¬ 
ing,” cried Calesby, impatiently, at the 
door. “ We shall be aground if you tarry 
longer.” 

“ I come,” replied Fawkes. And, wav¬ 
ing an adieu to Viviami, he departed. 

“ .Strange!” he muttered to himself, as 
he took his r way to the creek. “ I could 
have sworn she w r as in love with Hum¬ 
phrey Ohetham. Who can have super¬ 
seded him in her regard? Not Catesby, 
of a surety. ‘*Tis a perpfexing sex.— 
The best are fickle. Heaven he prais¬ 
ed ! I have long been proof against their 
wiles.” 

Thus musing,, he sprang into the skiff, 
and assisting Catesby to push it into deep 
water, seized an oar, and exerted himself 
stoutly to make up for lost time. The 
seOQ Bcl voyage was as prosperous as the 
A thick veil of cloud had curtailed 
thhtears; the steps were deserted as be- 
and the provisions, arms, and imple¬ 


ments, were securely conveyed to their 
destination. 

Thus far fortune seemed to favop*their 
undertaking, end Garnet, falling on.his 
knees, offered up the most fervent thanks¬ 
givings. Prayers over, they descended to 
the cellar, and their first care was. to seek 
out a place as free from damp as possible, 
where the powder could he desposited till 
the excavation, which ..it was foreseen 
would be a work of time and great labor, 
was completed. A dry corner being found, 
the barrels were placed in it, and carefully 
concealed with 'billets of wood and coals, 
so as to avert suspicion in case of search. 
This, with other arrangements, occupied 
the greater part of the night, and the com¬ 
mencement of the important undertaking 
was deferred till the morrow, when an in¬ 
crease of their party was anticipated. 

Throughout the whole of the day no 
one stirred forth. The windows were kept 
closed; the doors locked; and, as no fires 
were lighted, the house had the appearance 
of being uninhabited. In the course of 
the morning they underwent considerable 
alarm. Some mischievous urchins having 
scaled the garden'wall, one of them fell 
within it v and his cries so terrified his 
playmates that they dropped on the other 
side, and left him. The conspirators re¬ 
connoitred the unhappy urchin, who con¬ 
tinued his vociferations in a loud key, 
through the holes in the shutters,‘uncer¬ 
tain what to do, and fearing that 'this 
trifling mischance might lead to serious 
consequences, when the subject of their 
uneasiness relieved them by scrambling 
up the wall near the door, and so effecting 
a retreat. With this exception, nothing 
material occurred till evening, when their 
expected associates arrived. 

The utmost caution was observed in 
admitting them. The new-comers were 
provided with a key of the garden-gate, 
hut a signal was given and repeated be¬ 
fore the house-door w’as opened by Bates, 
to whom the office of porter was intrusted. 
As soon as the latter haH satisfied himself 
that all was right by unmasking a dark 
lantern, and throwing its radiance upon 
the faces of the elder Wright, Rook wood, 
and Percy, he stamped his foot thrice, 
and the conspirators emerged from their 
hiding-places. A warm greeting passed 
between the confederates] and they ad¬ 
journed to a lower chamber, adjoining the 
vault, W'here the sound of their voices 
could not be overheard, and where, while 
partaking of a frugal meal—for they de¬ 
sired to eke out their store of provisions 
long as possible—they discoursed upon 
Ihcir'plans, and all that had occurred since 
their last meeting. Nothing was said of 
the treachery of Tresham—his recent con- 
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duct, as already observed, having been 
such as to restore him in a great degree to 
the confidence of his companions. Percy, 
-whose office as a gentleman pensioner 
gave him the best opportunites of hearing 
court-whispers and secrets, informed them 
it was rujpored that the Earl of Salisbury 
bad obtained a clue to some Catholic plot, 
whether their own he could not say; but 
it would seem frtfm all that could be 
gathered, that his endeavcfrs to trace it out 
had been frustrated. 

“Where is Lord Mounteagle?” de- 
jnanded Catesby. 

- “ At his mansion near Hoxton,” replied 

Percy. , 

• “ Have you observed him much about 
the court ef late, or with the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury!” pursued Catesby. 

“No,” replied Percy. “Yet now, I 
bethink me, I did observe them together, 
and in earnest conversation about a week 
ago. But Lord Mounteagle knows n6- 
thing of our plot.” 

“llu m!” exclaimed Catesby, shrugging 
his shoulders, white significant looks were 
exchanged by the others,, and Trcsham 
lmng his head. “Lord Mounteagle may 
not know that you or 1, or Fawkes, or 
llcokwood, are conspiring against the 
state, but he knows that a plot is hatching 
amongst our party. It is from him that 
the Kajrl e£ Salisbury derived his informa¬ 
tion.” # 

“Amazement!” exclaimed Percy. 

“ A good Catholid, and betray his fel- 
‘ lows!” cried Boot wood. “This passes 
my comprehension. Are you sure of it?” 

“Unhappily we are so, my son,” re¬ 
plied Carnet gravely. 

“We will speak of this hereafter,” in¬ 
terposed Catesby. “ I have a plan to get 
his lordship into our power, and make him 
nerve our purposes in spite of himself. 
We will outwit the crafty Salisbury. 
3 Can any eye tell if Tresham’s sudden 
disappearance has been noticed?” 

“His household report that he is on a 
visit to Sir Everard Digby, at Gothurst,” 
replied Kookvvood. “ 1 called at his resi¬ 
dence yesterday, and was informed that a 
letter had just been received from him 
dated from that place. Ilis departure, 
they said, was sudden, but his letter fully 
accounted for it.” # 

“ The messenger who bore that letter 
had only to travel from Lambeth,” ob¬ 
served Catesby, smiling. 

“ So 1 conclude,” returned Rook wood. 

“ And, now- that our meal is ended, let 
us to work,” cried Fawkes, who had taken 
.'no part in the foregoing conversation. “I 
■ will strike the first blow,” he added, rising 
and seizing a mattock. 

“ Hold, my son!” exclaimed Garnet, 
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arresting him. “ The work upon which 
the redemption of our holy church hangs 
must ])c commenced with due solemnity.” 

“ You are right, father,” replied Fawkes, 
humbly. 

. Headed by Garnet, bearing a crucifix, 
thfy then repaired to the vault. A silver 
chalice, filled with holy wafer, was carried 
by Fawkes, and two lighted tapers by 
Catesby. Kneeling down before that part 
of the wall against which operations were 
about to be directed, and holding the cru¬ 
cifix towards it, Garnet commenced pray¬ 
ing in a low but earnest tone, gradually 
raising hvs voice, and increasing in fervor 
as he proceeded. The others knelt around 
him, and the whole formed a strange and 
deeply-interesting group. The yault itself 
harmonized with its occupants. It was of 
great antiquity; and its solid stone masonry 
had acquired a time-worn, hoary tint. In 
width it was about nine feet, and of cor¬ 
responding height, supported by a semicir¬ 
cular arch, and its length was more than 
twenty feet. 

The countenances of the conspirators 
showed that they were powerfully moved 
by what was passing; hut next to Garnet, 
Guy Fawkes exhibited the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm. His extatic looks and gestures 
evinced the strong effect produced upon 
his snpejstitious character by the scene. 
Garnet conchffied his prayer as follows:— 

“Thus far, O Lord, we have toiled in 
darkness and in difficulty; but we have 
now arrived at a point where all thy sup¬ 
port is needed. l)o not desert us, wo be¬ 
seech thee, but let thy light guide us 
tlirough these gloomy path?. Nerve our 
arms—sharpen our weapons—and crumble 
these hard and flinty stones, so that they 
may yield to our efforts. Aid our enter¬ 
prise, if thou approvest it, and it bo really, 
as in our ignorance we believe it to be, for 
the welfare of thy h;>ly Church, and the 
confusion of its enemies. Bear witness, 
O Lord, that we devote* ourselves wholly 
and entirely to this one end—and ij^at we 
impiore success only for thy glory and 
honor.” 

With this he sftosn, and the following 
strains were chaunted by the whole assem¬ 
blage:— ® 

uVmN OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 

• 

The heretic and heathen, Lord, * 

Consume with fire, cut down with sword; 

The spoilers from thy temples thrust. 

Their altars trample in the dust. 

\ False princes and false priests lay low. 

Their habitations fill with woe. 

Scatter them, Lord, with sword and flame. 

And bring them utterly to shame. 
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Thy vengeful arm no longer slay, 

Arise! exterminate, and slay. 

So shall thy fallen worship be 

Restored to its prosperity! 

This hymn raised the enthusiasm of the 
conspirators to the highest pitch, and snfh 
was the effect produced by it, as it rolled 
in sullen echoes along the arched roof of 
the vault, that several of them drew their 
swords, and crossed the blades, with looks 
of the most determined devolion to their 
cause. When it was ended,’ Garnet re¬ 
cited other prayers, and sprinkled holy 
water upon the wall, and upon <Svery im¬ 
plement about to be used, bestowing a 
separate benediction on each. As be de¬ 
livered th 9 pick-axe to Guy Fawkes, he 
cried in a solemn voice, 

“ Strike, my son, in the name of the 
Most High, and in behalf of our holy re¬ 
ligion—strike!” 

Guy Fawkes raised the weapon, and 
stimulated hy excitement, threw the whole 
strength of his arm into the blow. A large 
piece of the granite was chipped off, hut the 
mattock snapped in twain. Guy Fawkes 
looked deeply disconcerted, and Aarnet, 
though he concealed his emotion, was fill¬ 
ed with dismay. 

“ Let me take your place,” cried Keyes, 
advancing, as Guy Fawkes retired. 

Keyes was a powerful man, and exert¬ 
ing his energies, he buried the point of 
the pick-axe so deeply in the mortar, that 
he could not remove it unassisted. These 
untoward circumstances east a slight damp 
upon their arjior; hut Catesby, who per¬ 
ceived it, went more cautiously to work, 
and in a short time succeeded with great 
labor in getting out the large stone, upon 
which the others had expended so much 
useless exertion. The sight restored their 
confidence, and as many as could work in 
the narrow space joined him. But they 
found that their task was much more ar¬ 
duous than they'had anticipated. More 
than an hour elapsed before they could 
loosen another stone, and though they la¬ 
bored with the utmost perseverance, re¬ 
lieving each other hy filths, they had made 
but a small breach when morning arrived. 
The stories were as hardjpid unyielding as 
iron, and the mortar in some places harder 
than the stones. <* 

After a few hours rest, they resumed 
their task Still, they made but small pro¬ 
gress; and it was not until the third day that 
they had excavated a hole sufficiently wide 
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and deep lo admit one man within it. They* 
were now arrived at a compost of gravel 
and flint stoijes; and if they had fotwlti their 
previous task difficult, what they had now 
to encounter was infinitely more so. Their 
implements made little or no impression 
on this unyielding substance, anr] though 
they toiled incessantly, the work proceeded 
with disheartening slowness. The stones 
and rubbish were conveyed at dead of night 
in hampers into'the garden and buried. 

One night, when they were laboring as 
usual, Guy tjpwkes, who was foremost in 
the excavation, thought he heard the toll¬ 
ing of a hell within the wall. He instantly 
suspended his task, and being convinced 
that he was not deceived, crept out of the' 
hole, and made a sign to the others to lis¬ 
ten. Each had heard the awful sound be¬ 
fore; but as it was partially drowned by 
the noise of the pick-axe, it had not pro¬ 
duced much impression upon them, as they 
attributed it, to some vibration in the wall, 
caused by the echo of the blows. But it 
was now distinctly audible—deep, clear, 
slow—like a passing bfell—but so solemn, 
so unearthly, that its tones froze the blood 
in their Veins. 

They listened for a while in speechless 
astonishment, scarcely daring to look at. 
each other, and expecting each moment 
that the building would iall upon them, 
and bury them alive. The light of a sin¬ 
gle lantern placed upon an upturned bas¬ 
ket fell upon figures rigid as statues, and 
countenances charged with awe. 

“ My arm is paralysed,” said Guy 
Fawkes, breaking silence; “ I can work 
no more.” 

“ Try holy water, father,” cried Catcs- 
by. “ If it proceeds from aught of evil, 
that will quell it.” 

• The chalice containing the sacred lymph 
was brought, and pronouncing a solemn 
exorcism, Garnet sprinkled the wall. 

'I’lte sound immediately ceased. 

“It is as I thought, father,” observed 
Catesby; “ it is nhe delusion of an evil 
spirit.” 

As he spoke, the tolling of the myste¬ 
rious hell was again heard, and more so¬ 
lemnly—more slowly than before. 

“ Sprinkle the wall again, in heaven’s 
name, father,” cried Fawkes, crossing 
himself devoutly. Avoid thee, Satha- 
nas!” 

Garnet complied, and throwing holy 
water upon the stones the same result fol¬ 
lowed. 
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CHAPTER.Y. 

T 1 IE CAPTURE OF VIVI AN A. 


On thpmiorning after his encounter with 
< 5 uJ’ Fawkes, Humphrey Chetham, ac¬ 
companied by Martin Heydocke, took his 
way to Lambeth Marsh. With a throb¬ 
bing - heart he approached the miserable 
dwelling he knew to be inhabited by Vivi- 
ana, and could scarcely summon courage 
. to knock at the door. His lirst summons 
not being answered, he repeated it more 
loudly, and he then perceived the face of 
'Father Oldcorne at the window, who, 
having satisfied himself that it was a 
friend, admitted him and iiis attendant. 

“ You were expected, my son,'’ said the 
priest, after a friendly greeting. “ Guy 
Fawkes lias prepared Viviana for your 
coining.” 

“ Will she not see me?” demanded the 
young merchant, uneasily. 

“ 1 believe so,’Veplied Oldcorne. “ lint 
I will apprise her of your arrival. Bo 
seated, my son.” • 

He then carefully fastened the dJor, and 
repaired to Viviana’s chamber, leaving 
Chetham in that state of tremor and anxiety 
which a lover, hoping to behold his mis¬ 
tress, <>n|y knows. 

It v^as some time before Viviana ap¬ 
peared, and the young merchant, whose 
heart heat violent!/ at the sound of her 
footstep, was startled by the alteration in 
her looks, and the extreme coldness of her 
manner. Oldcorne was with her, and 
motioning Martin Heydocke to follow him, 
the youthful pair were left alone. 

Vou desire to see me, 1 am given to 
understand, sir,” observed Viviana, in a 
freezing lone. 

“ I have journeyed to London for that 
express piyrpose,” replied Humphrey Chet¬ 
ham, tremulously. 

“1 am much beholden to you, sir,” re¬ 
turned Viviana, in the same repelling tone 
as before; “ hut I regret you should have 
taken so much trouble on my account.” 

“ To serve you is happiness, not trouble, 
Viviana,” replied Humphrey Chetham, 
ardently; “and i am overjoyed at finding 
an opportunity.of pjovingmy devotion.” 

“ I havg yet to learn what service I must 
thank you for,” she returned. • 

•“ I can scarcely say that I am warranted 
in thus intruding upon yon,” replied Chet¬ 
ham, greatly abashed; “ hut, having learnt 
from my servant, Marlin Heydc^ike, that 
Doctor Dee had set out for London, with 
the view of seeking you out, and with¬ 
drawing you from your present associates*, 
1 was determined to be beforehand with 
10 


him, and to acquaint you, if possible, with 
his intentions.” 

“ What you say surprises me,” replied 
Viviana. “ Doctor Dee has no right to 
interfere with my actions. Nor should I 
obey lfhn were he to counsel me, as is 
scarcely probable, to quit my compan¬ 
ions.” 

“ I kifcow not what connection there may 
be between you to justify the interposi¬ 
tion of his authority,” replied Chetham; 
“ neither did I tarry to inquire. But, pre¬ 
suming from what 1 heard, tliht he would 
attempt to exercise some control over you, 
l set out at once, and, without guide to 
your retreat, or the slightest knowledge of 
it, was fortunate enough, on the very night 
of my arrival in London, to chance upon 
Guy Fawkes, who directed me to you.” 

“I am aware of it,” was the chilling 
answer. 

“ Pwill not avouch,” pursued Chetham, 
passionately, “ that 1 have not been ac¬ 
tuated as much by an irrepressible desire 
to see you again, as by anxiety to apprise 
you of.Doctor Dee’s coming. I wanted 
only a sligliW excuse to myself to induce 
me to yield to my inclinations. Your de¬ 
parture made me wretched. 1 thought I 
had more control over myself. But I find 
1 cannot live without you.” 

“Alas! alas!” cried Viviana, in a troubled 
tone, and losing all her sclvcoinmand. “ I 
expected this. Why—why did you come?” 

“ l have told you my motive,” replied 
Chetham; “ hut, oh! do not reproach me!” 

“ 1 do not desire to do so,” returned 
Viviana, with a look of agony. “ I bitter¬ 
ly reproach myself that 1 cannot meet you 
as of old. But 1 weuld rather—far rather 
have encountered Doctor Dee, had he come 
hither resolved to exert all his magical 
power to force me away, than lAve met 
you.” 

“ Have I unwittingly offended you, 
Viviana?” asked Chetham, in astonish¬ 
ment. • 

“Oh! no—no—no!” she replied, “ you 

have not offended me; but-” 

. “ But what?” lie cried, anxiously. 

“ 1 would rather have diqd than see 
you,” she answered. 

“ I will not inquire wherefore,” rejoined 
Chetham, “ because 1 too well divine the 
cause. 1 am no longer what I was to 
you.” 

“ Press this matter no further, I pray of 
you,” returned Viviana, in much con¬ 
fusion, and blushing deeply. “1 shall 
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ever esteem you—ever feel the warmest 
gratitude to you. And what matters it 
whether my heart is .estranged from you 
or not, since 1 can never wed you?”* 

“ What matters it?” repeated the young 
merchant in accents of despair—“ it mat¬ 
ters much. Drowning love will clingy to 
straws. The thought that I was beloved 
by you, though I could never hope to pos¬ 
sess your hand, reconciled me in some 
degree to my fate. But now,” he added, 
covering Ids face with his hands—“ now 
my heart is crushed.” 

“ Nay, say not so,” cried Viviana, in a 
voice of the deepest emotion. “1 do love 
you—as a sister.” 

“ That is small comfort,” rejoined 
Chetham, bitterly. “ 1 echo your own 
wish. Wtmld we had never met again! 
I might, at Jeast, have deluded myself into 
the belief that you loved rue.” 

“It would have been better so,” she 
returned. “I would inflict pain on no 
one—far less on you, whom 1 regard so 
much, and to whom I owe so much.” 

“You owe me nothing, Viviana,” re¬ 
joined Chetham. “ All 1 desired was to 
serve you. In the midst of the dangers 
we have shared together, I felt no alarm 
except for your sake. 1 have done nothing 
—nothing. Would I had died for you!” 

“Calm yourself, sir, 1 entreat,” she 
returned. 

“You cjjd love me once?” demanded 
Chetham, suddenly. 

“ I thought so,” she answered. 

The young merchant uttered an excla¬ 
mation of angivsh, and a mournful pause 
ensued, brokeif only by his groans. 

“Answer me, Viviana,” he said, turn¬ 
ing abruptly upon her—“ answer me, and, 
in mercy, answer truly—do you love 
another?” 

“ It is a question I cannot answer,” she 
replied, becoming ashy pale. 

“ Your looks speak for you!” he vocife¬ 
rated, in a terrible 1 * tone—“ you do! Mis 
name?— his name? that I may wreak my 
vengeance upon him.” 

“ Your violence terrifies me,” returned 
Viviana, withdrawing'-the hand he had 
seized. “ 1 must put an end to this inter¬ 
view.” -• 

“Pardon me, Viviantd” cried Chetham, 
falling on his knees before her—“in pity 
pardon me! 1 am not myself. I shall be 
calmer presently. But if you knew the 
anguish of the-wound you have inflicted, 
you wou'ld not add to it.” 

“ Heaven knows I would not!” she re- 

? Med, motioning him to rise. “And, if 
Will lig hten your suffering, know ttun 
love fleet for another—if love, indeed, 
it be —is as hopeless as your own. But 
it is not a love of which even you could be 


jealous. It is a higher and a holier -pas¬ 
sion. It is affection mixed *with admira¬ 
tion, and pyrified from all its gwfssness. 
It is more, perhaps, than the lov^ of a 
daughter for her father—but it is nothing 
more. I shall never wed him 1 love— 
could not if I would. Nay, I wqgld shun 
him, if I did not feel, that the hour "wiH 
soon come when the extent of my affection 
must be proved.” •’ 

“This is strfinge sophistry,” returned 
Chetham; “ and you may deceive yourself 
by it, but yon cannot deceive 'me. You 
love as all ardent natures do love. But in- 
what way do you mean to prove your 
affection?” » 

“ Perhaps, by the sacrifice of my life,’’ 
she answered. 

“lean tell you who is the object of 
your affections!” said Chetham. “ It is 
Guy Fawkes.” 

“ I will not deny it,” replied Viviana; 
“ lie is.” 

“ Hear me, then,” exclaimed Chetham, 
who appeared inexpressibly relieved by 
the discovery he bad made; “ in my pas¬ 
sage across thc.river with him last night, 
our conversation turned on the one subject 
ever nearest my heart, yourself—and Guy 
Fawkes not only bade me not despair, but 
promised to aid my suit.” 

“And be kept bis word,” replied Vivi¬ 
ana, “for, while announcing you/ proposed 
visit, ho urged me strongly in your be¬ 
half.” 

“Then he knows no.t of your love for 
him?” demanded Chetham. 

“ Me not only knows it not, hut never 
shall know it from me—nor must he know 
it from you, sir,” rejoined Viviana, ener¬ 
getically. 

“ Fear it not,” said Chetham, sighing. 
“It is a secret I shall carefully preserve.” 

“And now that you are in possession of 
it,” she answered, “ 1 no longer feel your 
presence as a restraint. Let uie still re¬ 
gard you as a friend.” 

“ Beit so,” replied Humphrey Chetham, 
mournfully; “and as a friend let me entreat 
you to quit this place, and abandon your 
present associates. I will not seek to 
turn your heart from Fawkes—nor will I 
try to regain the love 1 have lost. But 
let me implore you to pause ere you irre¬ 
trievably mix yourseIC.up with the fortunes 
of one so desperate. I am too well aware 
that he i» engaged in a fearful plot against 
the state—though 1 know not its precise 
nature.” 

“ You will not betray him?” she cried. 

“ I will not, though he is my rival,” 
returned Chetham. “ But others may— 
nay, perhaps have done so already.” 

“ Whom do you suspect?” demanded 
Viviana, in the greatest alarm. 
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. “.I fear Doctor Dee,” replied the young 
merchant; “ lwit I know nothing certainly. 
My sen»nt, Martin Keydoeke, who is in 
the lector’s confidence, intimated as much 
to me, and I have reason to think that his 
journey to town, under the pretext of 
searching* for you, is undertaken for the 
purpose of tracing out the conspirators, 
and delivering them to the government.” 

“Is he arrived*in London!” inquired 
Viviana, eagerly. • 

“ 1 should think not,” returned Cha¬ 
tham. “ 1 passed him, four days ago, on 
. tliis side Leicester, in company with Kelley 
and Topoliffc.” 

“ If the* wretch, Topeliffe, was with 
"him, your conjectures are too well found¬ 
ed,” she replied. “ I must warn Guy 
Fawkes instantly of liis danger.” 

“ Command my services in any way,” 
said Clietiiam. 

“I know not what to do,” cried Yivi- 
ana, after a pause, during which she be¬ 
trayed the greatest agitation. “ I dare not 
seek him out;—and yet* if i do not, he 
may fall into the denials of the enemy. I 
must see him at all hazards.” 

“ Sutler me to go with you,”*implored 
Chetliam. ** Yon may rely upon“my se¬ 
crecy. And now 1 have a double motive 
for desiring to preserve Fawkes.” 

“ You are, indeed, truly noble-hearted 
and geiugous,” replied Viviana; “ and I 
would # fu!ly confide in you. lint, if you 
were to he seen by the others, you would be 
certainly put to death. Not even Fawkes 
Could save you.” 

“I will risk it, if you desire it, and it 
will save him," replied the young mer- 
cifant, devotedly. “ Nay, I will go 
alone.” 

*“ 'lliatwere to insure your destruction,” 
she answered. “ No—no—it must not 
be. I will consult with Father Oldcorne.” 

With this, she hurried out of the room, 
arid returned in a short time with the 
priest.* 

“ Father Oldcorne i# of opinion that our 
friends must be apprised of their danger,” 
she said. “And he thinks it* needful we 
should both go to their retreat, that no 
hindrance may he offered to our flight, in 
case such a measure should be resolved 
upon.” 

“ You cannot accompany us, my son,” 
added Oldcorne, “ for though I am as fully 
assured of your fidelity as Viviana, and 
vfould confide my life to you, there are 
those who will not so trust you, and who 
might rejoice in the opportunity of remov¬ 
ing you.” • 

“ Viviana!” exclaimed Chetham, look¬ 
ing jntreatingly at her. 

“ For my sake—if not for your own— 
do not urge this further,” she returned.— 
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“There are already dangers and difficul¬ 
ties enow without adding to them. You, 
would be safer amid a horde of robbers 
than amidst these men.” 

“And it is to such persons you commit 
yourself!” cried Chctham, reproachfully. 
“ Oh! be warned’by me, ere it is too late! 
Abandon them!” 

“ It is too late already,” replied Viviana. 
“ The die is cast.” 

“ Then 1 can only lament it,” returned 
Chetluftn, sadly. “ Sutler me, at least, to 
accompany* you to some place near their 
retreat, that you may summon me in case 
of need.*’ 

“ There can he no objection to that, 
Viviana,” observed Oldcorne; “provided 
Humphrey Chetham will promise not to 
follow US.” * 

“Iteadily,” replied the young merchant. 

“lam unwilling to expose him to fur¬ 
ther risk on my account,” said Viviana. 
“ But be it as yon will.” 

It was then agreed, that they should not 
set out till nightfall, hut proceed, as soon 
as it grew dark, to Lambeth, where Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham undertook to procure a 
boat for their conveyance across the river. 

The hour of departure at length arrived. 
Viviana, who had withdrawn to her own 
room, appeared in her travelling habit, and 
wasabo.ut to set forth with her companions, 
when they ffere all startled by a sudden 
and loud knocking at the deo^. 

“ We arc discovered,” she cried. “ Dr. 
Dee has found out our retreat.” 

“ Fear nothing,” rejoined Chetham, 
drawing his sword, while^is example was 
imitated by Martin Ileydoc-xe; “ they shall 
not capture you while 1 live.” 

As he spoke, the knocking was repeated, 
and the door shaken so violently as to 
threaten to burst its fastenings. 

“ Kxiingnish the light,” whispered Ohe- 
tham, “ and let Father Oldcorne conceal 
himself. We have" nothing to fear.” 

“Where shall 1 fly!” cried Oldcorne, 
despairingly. “ It will be impossible to 
raise the flag, and seek refuge in th8 vault.” 

“ Fly to my room,” cried Viviana. And 
finding he stood* if resolute, and as if para¬ 
lysed with terror, she took his arm, nnd 
dragged him away. The nexWrioriieritthe 
door was hurst opgn with a loud crash, 
amk several armed men, with their swords 
drawn, followed by Topeliffe, and another 
middle-aged man, of slight ^stature, and 
rather under-sized, but richly dressed, and 
hearing all the marks of exalted rank, 
rushed into the room. 

“ You are my prisoner!” cried Topeliffe, 
rushing up to Chetham, who had planted 
himself, with Martin Heydocke, at the 
foot of the stairs. “ I arrest you in the 
King’s name!” 
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“You are mistaken in your man, sir,” 
cried Chetham, fiercely. “ 1 have com¬ 
mitted no offence. Lay a hand upog me, 
at your peril!” 

“ How is this?” cried Topcliffe. “ Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham here!” . 

“Ay,” returned the young merchant; 
“ you have fallen upon the wrong house. 

“Not so, sir,” replied Topcliffe. “1 
am satisfied from your presence that I am 
right. Where you are, Viviana Radclilfe 
is not far off. Throw down your arms.— 
Yon can offer no resistance to my force, 
and your zeal will not benefit your friends, 
while it will place your own safety in jeo¬ 
pardy.” 

But Chetham fiercely refused compli¬ 
ance, and after a few minutes’ further par¬ 
ley, the soldiers were about to attack him, 
when Viviana opened a door above, and 
slowly descended the stairs. At her ap¬ 
pearance, the young merchant, seeing that 
furt her resistance would be useless, sheath¬ 
ed his sword, and she passed between him 
and Heydocke, and advanced towards the 
leaders of the band. 

“What means this intrusion?” she asked. 

“ W r e are come in search of two Jesuit 
priests, who, we have obtained informa¬ 
tion, are hidden here,” replied Topcliffe;— 
“ as well as of certain other Papists, dis¬ 
affected against the state, for whose ap¬ 
prehension I hold a warrant.” 

“You are-wolcomn to search the house,” 
replied Viviana. “ But there is no one 
within it except those you sec.” 

As she said this, Chetham, who gazed 
earnestly at her^caught her eye, and from 
a scarcely-percdptible glance, felt certain 
the priest, through her agency, had effected 
his escape. But the soldiers had not wait¬ 
ed for her permission to make the search. 
Rushing up stairs, they examined the dif¬ 
ferent chambers—there were two small 
rooms besides that occupied by Viviana— 
and found several of the priests’ habili¬ 
ments, but though" they examined every 
corner with the minutest attention, sounded 
the wahs, peered up the chimneys, un¬ 
derneath the bed, and into every place, 
likely and unlikely, tfiey could find no 
other traces of those they sought, and were 
compelled to return ty their leader with 
tidings of their ill success. Topcliffe, 
with another party, continued his scrutiny 
below, and discovering the moveable flag, 
in the hearth, descended into the vault, 
where he made certain of discovering his 
prey. But no one was there; and, the pow¬ 
der and arms having been removed, he 
gahM&qnothing by his investigations. 

Meanwhile, his companion—and evi¬ 
dently from his garb, and the deference 
paid him, though he was addressed by no 
title, which could lead to the absolute 


knowledge of his rank, his superior—seat¬ 
ed himself, and put many questions in a 
courteous buj authoritative tone to (Viviana 
respecting her residence in this solitary 
abode—the names of her companions— 
where they were—and upon what scheme 
they were engaged. To none'-of these 
questions would she return an answer, and 
her interrogator, at last, losing patience, 
said, 

“ I hold it my'duty, to inform you that 
you will be carried before the Council, 
and if you continue thus obstfnate, means 
will be taken—and those none of the gen¬ 
tlest—to extort the truth from you.” 

“You may apply the torture to me,” 
replied Viviana, firmly, “but it will wrest 
nothing from me.” 

“That remains to he seen,” replied the 
other; “ I only trust you will not compel 
me to put my threat into execution.” 

At this moment Topdifle emerged from 
the vault, and the soldiers returned from 
their unsuccessful search above. 

“ They have escaped us now,” remark¬ 
ed Topcliffe to his superior. “ But I will 
conceal a party-of men on the premises, 
who will be certain to capture them on their 
return.” 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of irre¬ 
pressible uneasiness, which did not escape 
iier auditors. 

“ I am right, you see,” observed Top- 
cliffc, significantly to his companion. 

“ You are so,” replied the other. 

As this was said, Viviana hazarded a 
look at Humphrey Chetham, the meaning 
of which he was not slow to comprehend, 
j lie saw that she wished him to make an 
jffort to escape, that he might warn her 
companions, and regardless of the conse¬ 
quence, ho prepared to obey her. While 
those around wore engaged in a last fruit¬ 
less search, be whispered his intentions to 
Martin Heydocke, and only awaited a 
favorable opportunity to put them in exe¬ 
cution. It occurred sooner than ho ex¬ 
pected. Before quitting the premises, 
Topcliffe determined to visit the upper 
rooms himshlf, and he took several of the 
men with him. 

Chetham would have made an attempt 
to liberate Viviana, but, feeling certain it 
would be unsuccessful, he preferred obey¬ 
ing her wishes to hiss own inclinations. 
Topcliffe gone, he suddenly drew his 
sword—f<5r neither he nor Heydocke had 
been disarmed—and rushing towards tfie 
door, struck down the man next it, and 
followed by his servant, passed through it 
before Imcould be intercepted They both 
then flew at a swift pace towards the 
marshy fields, and, owing to the darkness 
and unstable nature of the ground, speedily 
distanced their pursuers. 
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• Hearing, the disturbance below, and 
guess;ng its cause, Topclilfe immediately 
descended. But he was *too late; and 
though he joined in the pursuit, he was 
baffled like his attendants. Half an hour 
afterwatds, he returned to the house with 
, air unifry and disappointed look. 

“ He has given us the slip,” he observed 
to his superior, who appeared exceedingly 
provoked by the young ^nerchant’s flight; 
“ but we will soon have him again.” 

After giving directions to his men how 
to conceal themselves, Topclilfe informed 
his companion that he was ready to attend 


him. Viviana, who had remained motion* 
less and silent during the foregoing scene, 
was taken out of the house, and conducted 
towards the creek, in which lay a large 
wherry mannedby four rowers. She was 
placed within it, and as soon as his supe¬ 
rior was seated, Topcliffe inquired, 

“ Where will your lordship go first?” 

“ To the Star-Chamber,” was the an¬ 
swer. 

Alibis reply, in spite of herself, Vivi¬ 
ana could not repress a shudder. 

“ All is lost!” she mentally ejaculated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CELLAR. 


Ir was long before the conspirators 
gained sufficient courage to re-co mine nee 
digging she mine* Whenever holy water 
was thrown upon the stones, the mysteri¬ 
ous bell ceased tolling, but it* presently 
began anew, and such was the appalling 
effect of the sound that it completely para¬ 
lysed the listeners. Prayers were said 
by Carnet; hymns sung by the others; but 
all was qf no avail. *lt. continued to toll 
on wi^i increased solemnity, unless check¬ 
ed by the same potent application as be¬ 
fore. ^ * 

The effect became speedily manifest in 
the altered looks and demeanor of the con¬ 
spirators, and it was evident that if some¬ 
thing was not done to rouse them, the en¬ 
terprise would be abandoned. Catesby, 
equally superstitious with his confederates, 
but having nerves more firmly strung, was 
the first to conquer his terror. Crossing 
himself, he muttered a secret prayer, and, 
snatchiugpp a pick-axe, entered the cavity, 
and resumed his labor. 

The noise of the h^tvy blows dealt by 
him against the wall drowned the tolling 
of the bell. The charm waS broken.— 
And stimulated by his conduct, the others 
followed his example, and though the 
awful tolling continued at intervals during 
the whole of their operations, it offered no 
further interruption # lo them. 

Another, and more serious cause of anx¬ 
iety, however, arose. As the work ad¬ 
vanced, without being aware of it, they 
approached the bank of the river, and the 
water began to ooze through the sides of 
the excavation—at first, slightly? but by 
degrees to such an extent as to convince 
them that their labor would be entirely 
thrown away. Large portions of the clay, 
loosened by the damp, fell in upon them, 
nearly burying those newest the tumbling 


mass; and the floor was now in some 
places more than a foot deep in water, 
clearly proving it would be utterly impos¬ 
sible to keep the powder fit for use in such 
a sp£t. 

Catesby bore these untoward circum¬ 
stances with ill-concealed mortification.— 
For a time, he struggled against them; 
and tliqugli lie felt that it was hopeless, 
worked on fike a desperate military leader 
conducting a forlorn hope tes certain de¬ 
struction. At length, however, the water 
began to make such incursions that he 
could no longer disguise from himself or 
his companions that they-fjvere contending 
against unsurmountable difficulties, and 
that to proceed further would be madness, 
lie, therefore, with a heavy heart, desist¬ 
ed, and throwing down his pick-axe, said 
it was clear that Heaven did not approve 
their design, and that it must ho relin¬ 
quished. 

“ We ought to have been warned by that 
doleful bell,” he observed in conclusion. 
“ 1 now perceive its meaning. And as I 
was the first to act in direct opposition to 
the declared will of the Supreme Being, so 
now I am the first'to admit my error.” 

“ I cannot account for that dread and 
mysterious sound, my son,” relied Gar¬ 
net, “ and can only attribute it, as you do, 
to divine interference. But whether it 
was intended as a warning or a guidance, 

1 confess I am unable to say.”, 

“Can you longer doubt, father,” re¬ 
turned Catesby, bitterly, “ when you look 
at yon excavation? It took us more than 
a week’s incessant labor to get through 
the-first wall; and our toil was no sooner 
lightened than these fatal consequences 
ensued. If we proceed, we shall drown 
ourselves, instead of blowing up our foes. 
And even if we should escape, were the 
10 * 
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powder stowed for one day in that damp 
place, it would never explode. We have 
failed, and must take measures according¬ 
ly.” 

“I entirely concur with you, my son,” 
replied Garnet; “we must abandon our 
resent plan. But do not let us bo dish¬ 
eartened. Perhaps at this very moment. 
Heaven is preparing for us a victory by 
some unlooked-for means.” 

“It may be so,” replied Catesby, with 
a look of incredulity. 

As he spoke, an extraordinary noise, 
like a shower of falling stones, wa« heard 
overhead. And coupling the sound with 
their fears of the encroachment of the 
damp, the conspirators glanced at each 
other in di&rnay, thinking the building 
was falling in upon them. 

“ All blessed saints protect us!” cried 
Garnet, as the sound ceased. “ What was 
that?” 

But no one was able to account for it, 
and each regarded his neighbor with ap¬ 
prehension. After a short interval of si¬ 
lence, the sound was heard again. There 
was then another pause—and again the 
same rushing and inexplicable noise. 

“ What can it be?” cried Catesby. “ I 
am so enfeebled by this underground life, 
that trifles alarm me. Are otir enemies 
pulling down the structure ove. our heads? 
or are they earthing us up like vermin?” 
he added to Fawkes. “ What is itt” 

“ 1 will go and see,” replied the other. 

“Do not expose yourself, my son,” 
cried Garnet. ‘iJLet us abide the result 
here.” 

“ No, father,” replied Fawkes. “ Hav¬ 
ing failed in our scheme, what befalls me 
is of little consequence. I will go. If 1 
return not, you will understand wliat has 
happened.” 

Pausing for a moment to receive Gar¬ 
net’s benediction, he then strode away. 

Half an hour elapsed, before Fawkes re¬ 
turned, and the interval appeared thrice its 
duratioiT in the eyes of the conspirators. 
When lie re-appeared, a smile sat upon 
his countenance, and Iris looks instantly 
dispelled the alarm that had been pre¬ 
viously feltf. j 

“You bring us good news, my son?” 
cried Garnet. ■ 

“ Excellent, father,” replied Fawkes; 
“and you were right in saying that at the 
very moment we were indulging in mis¬ 
giving, Heaven was preparing for us a vic¬ 
tory by unforeseen and mysterious means.” 

Garnet raised his hands gratefully and 
reverentially upwards. And the other 
conspirators crowded round Fawkes to 
listen to his relation. 

“The noise we heard,” he said, “arose 
frqra a very simple circumstance—and 


when you hear it, you will smile at your- 
fears. But you will not smile at jhe re¬ 
sult to which* it has led. Exactly over¬ 
head, it appears, a collar is situated* be¬ 
longing to a person named Bright, and the 
sound was occasioned by the regioval of 
his coals, which lie has been selling off.” , 

“Is that all?” cried Catesby. “We 
are indeed grown childish, to bo alarmed 
by such a cause.’' 

“ It appears slight, now it is explained,” 
observed Keyes, gravely; “buthow were 
we to know whence it arose?” 

“ True,” returned Fawkes; “ and I will 
now show you how the hand el' Heaven 
has been manifested in the matter. The 
noise which led me to this investigation, 
and which I regard as a signal from on 
high, brought me to a cellar I had never 
seen before, and knew not existed. That 
cellar lia s immediately beneath the House if 
Lords." 

“Ah! I see!” exclaimed Catesby. 
“ You think it would form a good deposi¬ 
tory for the powder.” 

“If it bad beep built for the express pur¬ 
pose, it could not be better,” returned 
Fawkes. “It is commodious and dry, 
and in an out-of-the-way place, as you may 
judge, when we ourselves have never hi¬ 
therto noticed it.” 

“ But what is all this to us, if we can¬ 
not use it?” returned Catesby. 

“ We can use it,” replied Fawkes. 
“ It is ours.” 

There was a general exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Finding, on inquiry, that Bright was 
about to quit the neighborhood,” conti¬ 
nued Fawkes, “and did not require the 
place longer, I instantly proposed to take 
it from him, and to create no suspicion, 
engaged it in Percy’s name, stating that 
lit; wanted it for his own fuel.” 

“You have done admirably,” cried 
Catesby, in a tone of exultation. “The 
success of the enterprise will now bo en¬ 
tirely owing to you.” 

“ Not to*me, but to the Providence that 
directed me,” replied Fawkes solemnly. 

“ Bight, my son,” returned Garnet. 
“ And let this teach us never to despair 
again.” 

The next day, Percy having taken pos¬ 
session of the cellar, it was carefully ex¬ 
amined, and proved, as Fawkes had stated, 
admirably adapted to their purpose. Tlmir 
fears were now at an end, and they looked 
on the success of their project as certain. 
The mysterious bell no longer tolled, and 
their sole remaining task was to fill up the 
excavation so far as to prevent any da¬ 
mage from the wet. 

This was soon done, and their next step 
was to transport the powder during the 
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* night to the cellar. Concealing the bar¬ 
rels a§ befor?: with faggots and coals, they 
gave tfie place the appearance of a mere 
receptacle for lumber, by filling it with 
old hampers, boxes without lids, broken 
bottles, stone jars, and other rubbish. 

# They now began to think of separating, 
and Guy Fawkes expressed his intention 
of returning thaU^iight to the house at 
Lambeth. No intelligence had reached 
them of Viviana’s captivity, and they sup¬ 
posed her still an inmate of the miserable 
dwelling with Father Oldcsrnc. 

Fawkes had often thought of her, and 
with uneasiness, iTuring his toilsome la¬ 
bors; hut they had so much engrossed him 
that her image was banished almost as 
soon as it arose. Now that grand obsta¬ 
cle was surmounted, and nothing was 
wanting, however, except a favorable mo¬ 
ment to strike the blow, ho began to feel 
the greatest anxiety respecting her. 

Still, he thought it prudent to postpone 
his return to a late hour, and it was not 
until near midnight that he and Catesby 
ventured to their boat. As he was about 
to descend the steps, he* heard.his name 
pronounced by some oee at a little distance; 
and the next moment, a man, whom he 
immediately recognised as Humphrey 
Chatham, rushed up to hitn. 

“You here again!’’cried Fawkes, an¬ 
grily, avM not unsuspiciously. “Do you 
play flic spy upon me?” 

“ I have watched for you for the last 
ten nights,” repKcd Chetham hastily. “ i 
knew not where you were. Bull found 
your boat hern, and I hoped you would 
not cross the water in any other.” 

“ Why all this care?” demanded Fawkes. 
•* lias* auglvt happened? Is Viviana sale? 
Speak, man! do not keep me longer in 
suspense!” 

“Alas!” rejoined Chetham. “She is 
a prisoner:.” 

“ A prisoner!” ejaculated Fawkes, in a 
hollow voice. “ Then rny forebodings 
were not without catfse.” 

“ How has this happened?’Jcried Cates¬ 
by, who had listened to what was said in 
silent wonder. 

Chetham then hastily related all that 
had taken place. 

“ 1 know not what has become of her,” 
he said, in conclusion; “ but 1 have heard 
that she" was taken to the Stfy-Chamber 
by the Earl of Salisbury—foT he, it ap¬ 
pears, was the companion of Topcliffo— 
and, refusing to answer the interrogations 
of the council, was conveyed to the Tower, 
and I fear subjected to the torture/’ 

“Tortured!”exclaimed Fawkes, horror- 
stricken; “ Viviana tortured! And I have 
brought her to this! Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

“It is indeed an agponising reflection,” 
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replied Humphrey Chetham, in a sombre 
tone, “and enough to drive you to de¬ 
spair. Her last wishes, expressed only 
in looks, for she did not dare to give ut¬ 
terance to them, were that I should warn 
you not to approach the house at Lambeth, 
your enemies being concealed within it. 
I have, now fulfilled them. Farewell!” 

And he turned to depart. 

“Slay!” cried Catesby, arresting him. 
“ Whore is Father Oldcorne?” 

“I know not,”replied Humphrey Chet¬ 
ham. “As I have told you, Viviana by 
some, means contrived his escape. I have 
seen nothing of him.” 

And, hurrying away, ho was lost be¬ 
neath the shadow of the wall. 

“Is this a troubled dream, or dread 
reality.?” cried Fawkes to Catesby. 

“ 1 fear it is too true,” returned the 
other, in a voice of much emotion. “ Poor 
Viviana!” 

“Something must be done to set her 
free,” cried Fawkes. “1 will purchase 
her liberty by delivering up myself.” 

“ Your oath—remember your oath!” 
rejoiced Catesby. “You may destroy 
yourself, but not your associates.” 

“True—true,” replied Fawkes, dis¬ 
tractedly—“ I do remember it. 1 am sold 
to perdition.” 

“Angerjiot Heaven by these idle la¬ 
mentations—and at a*-time, too, when all 
is so prosperous,” rejoined Ontesby. 

“What!” cried Fawkes, fiercely, “would 
you have me calm, when she who called 
me father, and was dear to me as a child, 
is taken from me by these remorseless 
butchers—subjected to their terrible ex¬ 
aminations—plunged.in a dismal dungeon 
—and stretched upon the rack—and all 
for me! I shall go mad if I think upon 
it!” 

“ You must not think upon it,” relumed 
Catesby—“at least, not here. Wo shall 
be observed. Lot us^return to the house; 
and perhaps—though 1 scarcely dare in¬ 
dulge the hope—some plan may be de¬ 
vised for her liberation.” 

With this, H dragged Fawkes, who 
was almost frenzied with anguish, forcibly 
along, and they returned to tl^f house. 

Nothing more was said that night. 
Catesby judged imprudent to let the first 
violence of his friend’s emotions expend 
itself before he attempted to soothe him; 
and when he communicated the sad event 
to Garnet, the latter strongly approved the 
plan. Garnet was greatly distressed at 
the intelligence, and his affliction was 
shared by the other conspirators. No 
fears were entertained by any of them that 
Viviana would reveal aught of the plot, 
hut this circumstance only added to their 
regrets. 
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“ I will stake my life for her con¬ 
stancy,” said Cateshy. 

“ And so will I,”' returned Garnet. 
“She will die a martyr for ns.” 

He then proposed that they should pray 
for her deliverance. And all instantly 
assenting, they knelt down, while Garnet 
poured forth the most earnest supplications 
to the Virgin in her behalf. 

The next morning, Guy Fawkes set 
forth, and ascertained that Humphrey 
Ghetham’s statement was correct, and 
that Viviana was indeed a prisoner in the 
Tower. He repaired thither, and tried to 
ascertain in what part of the fortress she 
was confined, in the hope of gaining ad¬ 
mittance to her. But as he could obtain 
no information, and his inquiries excited 
suspicion, he was compelled to return 
without accomplishing his object. 

Crossing Tower Hill on his way back, 
he turned to cast a glance at the stern pile 
he had just quitted, and which was fraught 
with the most fearful interest to him, when 
he perceived Chetham issue from the Bul¬ 
wark Gate. He would have made up to 
him; but the young merchant, who had 
evidently seen him, though he looked 
sedulously another way, set off in the 
direc'ion of the river, and was quickly 
lost to view. Filled with the gloomiest 
thoughts, Guy Fawkes proceeded to West¬ 
minster, where he -arrived without further 
adventure ofany kind. 

In the latter part of the same day, as 
the conspirators were conferring together, 
they were alarmed by a knocking at the 
outer gate; and ‘sending Bates to recon¬ 
noitre, he instantly returned with the in¬ 
telligence that it was Lord Mounteaglc. 
At the mention of this name, Trcshani, 
who was one of the party, turned pale as 
death, and trembled so violently that he 
could scarcely support himself. Having 
been allowed to go forth on that day, the 
visit of Lord Mounteagle at this juncture, 
coupled with the agitation it occasioned 
him, seemed to proclaim him guilty of 
treachery for the second time. 

“ You have betrayed us ; villain!” cried 
Cateshy, drawing his dagger; “but you 
shall not escape. 1 will poniard you oh 
the spot.” y 

“ As you hope for mercy, do not strike!” 
cried Tresham. “ On my soul, 1 have not 
seen Lord Mounteagle, and know not, any 
more than yourselves, what brings him 
hither.' Put it to the proof. Let him 
come in. Conceal yourselves, and you 
will hear what passes between us.” 

“ Let it be so,” interposed Fawkes. “ 1 
will step within this closet, the door of 
which shall remain ajar. From it 1 can 
watch him without being observed, and if 


aught occurs to confirm our suspicions, ho 
dies.” 

“Bates shell station himself in $he pas- 
! sage, and stab him if he attempts to 4 fly,” 
added Cateshy. “ Your sword, sir.” 

“It is here,” replied Tresham, deliver¬ 
ing it to Cateshy, who handed it tO'Bates. 
“Are you satisfied?” 

“ Is Lord Mounteagle alone?” inquired 
Cateshy, without noticing the question. 

“He appears to he so,” replied Bates. 

“ Admit him, then,” rejoined Cateshy. 

Entering the closet with Keyes, he was 
followed by Faw-kes, who drew his dag¬ 
ger, and kept the door'slightly ajar, while 
Garnet and the rest retired to other hid¬ 
ing-places. A few moments afterwards. 
Bates returned with Lord Mounteagle, 
and, having ushered him into the room, 
took his station in the passage, as directed 
by Cateshy. The room was very dark, 
the shutters being closed, and light only 
finding its way through the chinks in 
them; and it appeared totally so to Lord 
Mounteagle, who, groping his way, stum¬ 
bled forw ard, and exclaimed, in accents of 
some nlarpi, 

“ Where am 1? Where is Mr. Tres¬ 
ham?” 

“1 am here,” replied Tresham, advanc¬ 
ing towards him. “ llow did youi lord- 
ship find me out?” he added, after the 
customary salutations were exchanged. 

“ My scrvaift saw you enter this house,” 
replied Mounteagle. “ rind, knowing 1 was 
anxious to sec you, waited for some hours 
without, in the expectation of your com¬ 
ing forth. But as tills did not occur, he 
mentioned the ^circumstance to me on his 
return, and 1 immediately came in quest of 
you. When I knocked at the gate, -I 
scarcely knew what to think of the place, 
and began to fear you must have fallen 
into the hands of cut-throats; and, now 
that I have gained admittance, my wonder 
—and 1 may add my uneasiness—is not 
diminished. Why do you hide yourself 
in this wretched pjq,ce?” 

“ Be seated,” replied Tresham, placing 
a chair for Lord Mounteagle, with its back 
to the closet, while he took one opposite 
him, and near a table, on which somo 
papers were laid. “Your lordship may 
remember,” he continued, scarcely know¬ 
ing what answer to make to the question, 

“ that I w.role to you some time ago, to 
say that a conspiracy was hatching among 
certain of our party.against the state.” 

“ 1 have reason to remember it.” replied 
Mounteagle. “ The letter was laid before 
the Earl of Salisbury, and inquiries insti¬ 
tuted in consequence. But, ow ing to your 
disappearance, nothing could be elicited. 
What plot had you discovered?” 
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At tins moment, Tresham, who kept his 
eye fixed on*the closet, perceived the door 
noisefessly open, and behind it the figure 
of Guy Fawkes, with the dagger in his 
hand. 

“I was misinformed as to the nature of 
the > plpt,” lie stammered. 

’ ‘‘Was it against the king’s life?” de¬ 
manded Mounteagde. 

“No,” rejoined Tresjjam; “as far as I 
could learn, it was an insurrection.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mounteagle, scep¬ 
tically. “ My information,.then, differed 
from yours. Who were the parties you 
suspected?” 

“ As I wrongfully suspected them,” re¬ 
plied Tresham, evasively, “ your lordship 
must excuse my naming them.” 

“ Was Catesby—or Winter—or Wright 
—or Rookwood—or Sir F.verard Digby 
concerned in it?” demanded Mounteagle. 

“ Not one of them,” asseverated Tres¬ 
ham. 

“ They are the persons I suspect,” re¬ 
plied Mounteagle; “and they are suspected 
by the Earl of Salisbury. JJut yon have 
not told me what you are doing in this 
strange habitation. Are you fcrreUng out 
a plot, or contriving one?” 

“ Both,” replied Tresham. 

“ II,pw?” cried Mounteagle. 

“ I am plotting for myself, and counter¬ 
plotting the designs of others,” replied 
Treshj|m, mysteriously. 

“ Is this place, tljen, the rendezvous of 
a hand of conspirators?” asked Mounteagle, 
uneasily. 

Tresham nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Who are they?” continued Mounteagle. 


“There is no need of concealment with 
me.” 

Ae this was said, Tresham raised his 
eyes, and saw that Guy Fawkes had stop¬ 
ped silently forward, and placed himself 
-behind Mounteagle’s chair. His hand 
grasped his dagger, and his gaze never 
moved from the object of his suspicion. 

“ Who are they?” repeated Mounteagle. 
“Is Guy Fawkes one of them.” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Tresham. 
“ Why should you name him? 1 never 
mentioned'him to your lordship.” 

“I think you did,” replied Mounteagle. 
“ But Fnm certain you spoke of Catesby.” 

And Tresham’s regards involuntarily 
wandered to the closet, when he beheld 
the stern glance of the person alluded to 
fixed upon him. 

“ You have heard of Viviana Itadcliffe’s 
imprisonment, I suppose?” pursued Mount¬ 
eagle, unconscious of what was passing. 

“ I have,” replied Tresham. 

“ The Earl of Salisbury expected he 
would be able to wring all from her, but 
he has failed,” observed Mounteagle. 

“lam glad of it,” replied Tresham. 

“I thought you wore disposed to servo 
him?” remarked Mounteagle. 

“So I am,” replied Tresham. “But, 
if secrets arc to be revealed, 1 had rather 
be the hearer of them than any one else. I 
am sorry for Viviana.’*. 

“ 1 could procure her liberation, if I 
chose,” observed Mounteagle. 

“ Say you so?” cried Fawkes, clapping 
him on the shoulder; “ then you stir not 
hence till you have procured it!” 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE STAR- 

Viviana, as has alrefldy been intimated, 
after her capture at the house Lambeth, 
was conveyed to the Star-Chamber. Here 
she was detained until a late hour on the 
following day, when she underwent a long 
and rigorous examination by certain mem¬ 
bers of the Privy Council, who were sum¬ 
moned for that purpose by the Earl of 
Salisbury.* Throughout this arduous trial j 
slje maintained the utmost composure, and ! 
never for a single moment lost her firm-j 
ness. On all occasions, her matchless ! 
beauty and dignity produced the strongest 
impression on the beholders; bflt on no 
occasion had they ever produced so strong 
an effect as the present. Her features 
were totally destitute of bloom, but their 
very paleness, contrasted as it was with i 
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her large dark eyes, which hluzpd with 
unwonted brilliancy, as well as with her 
jet-black hair, so/ar from detracting from 
her loveliness, appeared to add to it. 

As she was brought before the Council, 
who were seated wound a table, and re¬ 
mained standing at»a short distance from 
theft), guarded by Topcliffe and two hal¬ 
berdiers, a murmur of admiration pervaded 
the group—nor was this feeling lessened 
as the examination proceeded. Once, 
when the Earl of Salisbury adverted to 
the unworthy position in which she, the 
daughter of the proud and loyal Sir 
WHliain Radeliffo, had placed herself, a 
shade passed over her brow, and a slight 
convulsion agitated her frame. But the 
next inomentsherecovere4 herself,and said, 
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“However circumstances may appear 
against me, ami whatever opinion your 
lordships may entertain of my conduct, 
the King has not a more loyal subject 
than myself, nor have any of you made 
greater efforts to avert .the danger by- 
which lie is threatened.” ' t 

“Then you admit that his Majesty is 
in dangei?” cried the Earl of {Salisbury, 
eagerly. 

“1 admit nothing,” replied Viviana. 
“ Hut 1 affirm that 1 am his true and loyal 
subject.” 

“ You cannot expect us to believe your 
assertions,” replied the earl; “ unless you 
approve it by declaring all you know 
touching this conspiracy'.” 

“I have ^already told you, my lord,” 
she returned, “ that my lips arc sealed on 
that subject.” 

“ You disclaim, then, all knowledge of 
a plot against the King’s life, and against 
his government?” pursued Salisbury. 

Viviana shook her head. 

“You refuse to give up the names of 
your companions, or to reveal their inten¬ 
tions?” continued the earl. 4 

“ T do,” she answered firmly. 

“ Your obstinacy will not save thorn,” 
rejoined the earl in a severe tone, arid 
after a brief pause. “Their names and 
their atrocious designs are known to us.” 

“If such be tho <:ase,” repficd Viviana, 
“ why interrogate me on the. subject?” 

“ Because—but it is needless to give a 
reason for the course which justice re¬ 
quires me to pursue,” returned the earl. 
“You are implicated in this plot, and 
nothing can save you from condign pun¬ 
ishment hut a frank and full confession.” 

“ Nothing can save me then, my lord,” 
replied Viviana, “but Heaven knows I 
shall perish unjustly.” 

A consultation was then held by the 
lords of the council, who whispered to¬ 
gether for a few minutes. Viviana re¬ 
garded them anxiously, but suffered no 
expression of uneasiness to escape her. 
As they again turned towards her, she 
saw from their looks, sgmo of which ex¬ 
hibited great commiseratibn for her, that 
they had come to a decision (she could 
not doubt what) resperling^her fate. Her 
heart stopped beating, and she could 
scarcely support herself. Such, however, 
was the control she exercised over herself 
that, though filled with terror, her de¬ 
meanor remained unaltered. She was not 
long kept in suspense. Fixing his search- 
ing gaze upon her, the Earl of Salisbury 
observed in a severe tone, 

“ Viviana Radcliffe, I ask you for the 
last time whether you will avow the 
truth?” 

No answer was returned. 


“I will not disguise from you,” con¬ 
tinued the earl, “ that your «youth, your 
beauty, your .constancy, and, al»ov6 all, 
your apparent innocence, have deeply in¬ 
terested me, as well as the other noble 
persons here assembled to interrogate you, 
and who would willingly save you, from 
the sufferings you will necessarily under-* 
go, from a mistaken fidelity to the heinous 
traitors with whopi you are so unhappily 
leagued. I would give you time to re¬ 
flect did I think the delay would answer 
any good purpose. I would remifid you 
that no oath of secrecy, however solemn, 
can be binding in an unrighteous cause. 

I would tell you that your first*duty is to > 
your prince and governor, and that it is as 
great a crime, as unpardonable in the eyes 
of God as of man, to withhold the revela¬ 
tion of a conspiracy against the state, 
should it come to your knowledge, as to 
conspire against it yourself. I would lay 
all tiiis before you. I would show you 
the magnitude of your offence, the danger 
in which you stand, and the utter impossi¬ 
bility of screening your'eompanions, who 
ore long will he confronted with you—did 
1 think it would avail. Hut, as you 
continue obstinate, justice must take its 
course.” 

“ 1 am prepared for the worst, my.lord,” 
replied Viviana, humbly. “1 thank your 
lordships for your consideration: but I 
take you all to witness that 1 jirofess 
tho utmost loyalty and devotion lor my 
sovereign, and that, whatever may he my 
fate, those feelings will remain unchanged 
to the last.” 

“ Your manner and your words are so 
sincere, that., were not your conduct "at 
variance with them, they migfit convinco 
us,” returned the earl. “ As it is* even 
if we could credit your innocence, we are 
bound to act as if you tvere guilty. You 
will he committed to the Tower till his 
Majesty’s pleasure is known. And I 
grieve to add, if you still continue* obsti¬ 
nate, the severest ^treasures will bo re¬ 
sorted to, tt£ extract the truth from yon.” 

As lie conc-luded, he attached his signa¬ 
ture to a warrant which was lying on the 
table before him, and traced a few lines to 
Sir William Waad, lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

This done, he liandad the papers to Top- 
cliffe, and waving his hand, V'uviana was 
removed to the chamber in which she had 
been previously confined, and where sTie 
was detained under a strict guard, until 
Topcliffe, who had left her, returned to say 
that all Was in readiness, and bidding her 
follow him, led the way to the river-side, 
where a wherry, manned by six rowers, 
was waiting for them. 

The night wasjirofbundly dark, and, as 
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none of the guard carried torches, their 
Course was#steered in perfect obscurity. 
But tha rowers were too farniliar with the 
rive^ to require the guidance of light. 
Shooting the bridge in safety, and pausing 


only for a moment to give the signal of 
their approach to the sentinels on the ram- 
part§, they passed swiftly under the low¬ 
browed arch of Traitor’s Gate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE JAILER’S DAUGHTER. 


As Viviana set foot on those fatal stairs, 
which so many have trod, and none with¬ 
out feeling that they took their first step 
‘towards the scaffold, she involuntarily 
shrank backward. But it was now too 
late to Tetreat; and she surrendered her 
hand to Topcliffc, who assisted her up the 
steps. Half-a-dozen men-at-arms, with a 
like number of warders bearing torches, 
were present; and as it was necessary that 
Topcliffc should deliver liis warrant into 
Sir W illiam Waad’s own bands, ho com¬ 
mitted bis prisoner to the warders, with 
instructions to them to .take her to the 
guard-room near the By-wanf Tower, 
while ho proceeded 10 the lieutenant’s 
lodgings. 

It was the first time Viviana had beheld 
the terrible pile in which she was im¬ 
mured, though she w*as well acquainted 
with history, and with the persecutions 
which many of the professors of her faitli 
had endured within it during the recent 
reign of Elizabeth; and as the light of the 
torches flashed upon the grey walls of the 
Bloody Tower, and upon the adjoining 
ramparts, all the dreadful tales sho had. 
heard rushed to her recollection. But 
haVing recovered the first shock, the suc¬ 
ceeding impressions were powerless in 
comparison, and she accompanied the war¬ 
ders to the guard-room without expressing 
any outward emotion. Here a seat was 
offered* her, and as the men considerately 
withdrew, sho was abke to pursue her re¬ 
flections unmolested. They were sad 
enough, and it required all herTfirmness to 
support her. 

When considering what was likely to 
befall her in consequence of her adherence 
to the fortunes of Fawkes and his com¬ 
panions, she had oft^n pictured some dread¬ 
ful situation like the present, but the reality 
far exceeded her worst anticipations. She 
hdfl deemed herself equal to any emergency, 
hut as she thought upon’thc dark menaces 
of the Earl of Salisbury, she felt it would 
require greater fortitude than ahe had 
hitherto displayed to hear her through her 
trial.. Nor were her meditations entirely 
confined upon herself. While trembling 
for the perilous situation # of Guy Fawkes, 


she reproached herself that she could not 
requite even in thought the passionate de¬ 
votion of Humphrey Chetham. 

“ What matters it now,” she thought, 
“ that I cannot love him? 1 s^all soon be 
nothing to him, or to any one. And yet I 
feel 1 have done him wrong, and that I 
should be happier if 1 could requite his at¬ 
tachment.. But the die fe cast. It is too 
late to repent or to retreat. My heart ac¬ 
quits me of having been influenced by any 
unworthy motive, and I will strive to en¬ 
dure the keenest pang without a murmur.” 

Shortly after this, Topcliffc returned 
with *Sir William Waad. On their en¬ 
trance, Viviana arose, and the lieutenant 
eyed her with some curiosity. He was a 
middle-aged man, tall, stoutly-built, and 
having .harsh features, stamped w r ilh an 
expression iff mingled cunning and ferocity. 
His eyes had a fierce and bloodthirsty look, 
and were overshadowed by thick and 
scowling brows. Saluting the captive 
with affected courtesy, he observed, 

“So yon refuse to answer the interroga¬ 
tions of the Privy Council, madam, I un¬ 
derstand. I am not sorry for it, because 
1 would have the merit of wringing the 
truth from you. Those who have been the 
most stubborn outside these walls, have 
been the most yielding within them.” 

“That will not *>e my case,” replied 
Viviana, coldly. 

“ We shall see,” returned the lieutenant, 
with a significant glance at Topcliffc. 

Ordering her to follow him, lie then pro¬ 
ceeded along the ward in the direction of 
the Bloody Toiler, and passing beneath 
its arched gateway, ascended the steps on 
the left, and led hA to his lodjfings. En¬ 
tering the habitation, he mounted to the 
uppftr story, and tracking a long gallery, 
brought her to a small circular chamber in 
the Bell Tower. Its sole furniture were a 
chair, a table and a couch. 

“ Here you will remain for the present,” 
observed the lieutenant, smiling grimly, 
and placing a lamp on the table. “ It will 
depbnd upon yourself whether your accom¬ 
modations are better hereafter.” 

With this, he quitted the cell with his 
attendants, and barred the door outside. 
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Left alone, Vivians, who had hitherto 
restrained her anguish, suffered it to find 
vent in tears. Never had she felt so u|terly 
forlorn and desolate. All before her was 
threatening and terrible, full of dangers 
real and imaginary; not could she look 
back upon her past caredr without some¬ 
thing like remorse. 

“Oh that Heaven would take mo to it¬ 
self!” she murmured, clasping her hands 
in an agony of distress, “ for 1 feel une¬ 
qual* to my trials. Oh! that I had perished 
with my dear father! For wlfat dreadful 
fate am I reserved?—Torture—I will bear 
it, if I can. But death by the Viands of 
the public executioner—it is too horrible 
to think of! Is there no way to escape 
that?" 

As this hideous thought occurred to her, 
she uttered a loud and prolonged scream, 
and fell senseless on the floor. When she 
recovered it was daylight; and, weak and 
exhausted, she crept to the couch, and 
throwing herself upoji it, endeavored to 
forget her misery in sleep. But, as is 
usually the case with the afflicted, it fled 
her eyelids, and she passed several hours 
in the severest mental torture, unrelieved 
by a single cheering thought. 

About the middle of the day, the door 
of the cell was opened by an old woman 
with a morose and forbidding countenance, 
attended by a younger female?,' who resem¬ 
bled her ire all but the expression of her 
features, (her look was gentle and com¬ 
passionate,) and who appeared to be her 
daughter. 

YVithoutpayingany attention toViviana, 
the old woman took a small loaf of bread 
and other provisions from a basket she had 
brought with her, and placed them on the 
table. This done, she was about to de¬ 
part, when her daughter, who had glanced 
uneasily at the couch, observed in a kindly 
tone, 

“ Shall we not inquire whether we can 
be of service to thfe' poor young lady, mo¬ 
ther?” 

“Why should wc concern ourselves 
about her, liuth?” returned the old woman, 
sharply. “ If she wahts anything, she 
has a tongue, and can speak. If she de¬ 
sires furuler comforts*,’she added, in a 
significant tone, “ they must be paid for.” 

“ 1 desire nothing but death,” grobned 
Viviana. 

“The poor soul is dying, I believe,” 
cried Ruth, rushing to the couch. “ Have 

§ no cordial-water about you, mother?” 
Truly have I,” returned the old wo- 
; “ and I have other things besides. - 
I must be paid for them.” 

As she spoke, she drew from her pocket 
a small, square, Dutch-shaped bottle. 

“ Give it me,” cried Ruth, snatching it 


from her. “ I am sure the young lady will, 
pay for it.” • 

“ You are very kind,” said Viviam faint¬ 
ly. “ But f have no means of doing so.” 

“ I knew it!” cried the old woman, 
fiercely. “ I knew it. Give me back the 
flask, Ruth. She shall not taste a drop.— 
Do you not hear she has no money, wefich? 
Give it me, I say.” 

“ Nay, mother, for pity’s sake,” implor¬ 
ed Ruth. ’ 

“ Pity, forsooth!” exclaimed > the old 
woman, derisively. “ If I, and thy father, 
Jasper lpgreve, had any such feeling, it 
would he high time for him to give up his 
post of jailer in the Tower of London.— 
Pity for a poor prisoner! Thou a jailer’s 
daughter, and talk so? I am ashamed of 
thee, wench. But I thought this was a 
rich Catholic heiress, and had powerful 
and wealthy friends.” 

“ So she is,” replied Ruth; “ and though 
she may have no money with her now, she 
can command any amount she pleases. I 
heard Master Topcliffe tell young Nicholas 
Hardesty, the warder,* so. She is the 
daughter of thelate Sir William Radcliffe, 
of Ordsall Hall in Lancashire, and sole 
heiress of his vast estates.” 

“ Is this so, sweet lady?” inquired the 
old woman, stepping towards the couch. 
“ Are you truly Sir William RadclilFe’s 
daughter?” 

“ I am,” replied Viviana. “ButI have 
said I require nothing from you. Leave 
me.” 

“ No—no, dear young lady, rejoined 
Dame lpgreve, in a whining tone, which 
was infinitely more disagreeable to \ T iviana 
than her previous harshness, “ I cannot 
leave you in this state. Raise her head, 
Ruth, while I pour a few drops of the do. 
dial down her throat.” 

“ I will not taste it,” replied Viviana, 
putting the fiask aside. 

“ You would find it a sovereign restora¬ 
tive,” replied Dame lpgreve, with'-a mor¬ 
tified look; “but as you please. I will 
not urge you against your inclination. The 
provisions 1 1 have been obliged to bring 
you are too coarse for a daintily-nurtured 
-maiden like you—but you shall have others 
presently.” 

“ It is needless,” rejoined Viviana.— 

“ Pray leave me.” 

“ Well, well, I am going,” rejoined 
Dame Ijfgreve, hesitating. “ l)o you want 
to write to any one? I can find means of 
conveying a letter secretly out of the 
Tower." 

“Ah!” exclaimed Viviana, raising her¬ 
self. “ And yet no—no —1 dare not trust 
you.” 

“You may,” replied the avaricious old 
woman—“ provided you pay me well.” 
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« 1 will think of it,” returned Viviana. 

But I have not strength to write now.” 

“ Ymi must not give way J.hus—indeed, 
you must not, dear lady,” said Ruth, in a 
voice of great kindness. “ It will not be 
safe to leave you. Suffer me to remain 
with you.” 

* “ Willingly,” replied Viviana; “ most 

willingly.” % 

“ Slay with her, lhen,ghild,” said Dame 
Ipgreve. “ I will go and prepare a nour¬ 
ishing broth for her. Take heed, and 
make a shrewd bargain with her for thy 
attendance,” she added in a hasty whisper, 
as she retired. 

Greatly" relieved by the old woman’s 
departure, Viviana turned to Ruth, and 
thanked her in the warmest terms for her 
kindness. A lew minutes sufficed to con¬ 
vert the sympathy which these two young 
persons evidently felt towards each other 
into affectionate regard, and the jailer's 
daughter assured Viviana, that so long as 
she should he detained, she would devote 
herself to her. 

By this time, \he old woman had re¬ 
turned with a mess of hot broth, which 
she carried with an air of great mystery 
beneath her cloak. Viviana was prevailed 
upon by the solicitations of Ruth to taste 
it, un<t found herself much revived in con¬ 
sequence. Her slight meal ended, Danje 
Ipgreve departed, w itli a promise 1o return 
in th» evening with such viands as she 
could manage to introduce unobserved, 
and with a llask jof wine. 

“You will need it, sweet lady, I fear,” 
: fehe said; “for my husband tells me you 
are in peril of tho torture. Oh! it is a sad 
thing, that such as you should be so 
cruelly deny, with! But we will take all 
care of you we can. You will not forget 
to requite us. You must give me an 
order on your steward, or on some rich 
Catholic friend. I am half a Papist my¬ 
self—thuuis, l like one religion as well as ] 
the other—and 1 like those best, whatever 
their creed may be, wtio pay best. That 
is my maxim. And it is thc # same with 
my husband. We do all we can to scrape 
together a penny lor our chilli.” 

“ No more of this, good mother,” inter¬ 
rupted Ruth. “ it distresses the lady. I 
will take eare she wants nothing.” 

“ Right, child, sight,” returned Dame 
Ipgreve;—» “ do not forget what 1 told 
you,” she added in a whisper. * 

* And she quitted the cell. 

Ruth remained with Viviana during the 
rest of the day, and it was a great conso¬ 
lation to the latter to find that Her com¬ 
panion was of the same faith as herself— 
having been converted by Father Poole, a 
Romish priest who was confined in the 
Tower during the latter gart of Elizabeth’s 
1 1 
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reign, and whose sufferings and constancy 
for his religion had made a powerful im¬ 
pression on the .jailer’s daughter. As 
soon as Viviana ascertained this, she 
made Ruth, so far as she thought prudent, 
•a confidante in # ber misfortunes, and after 
beguiling some hours in conversation, they 
both knelt down and offered up fervent 
prayers to the Virgin. Ruth then departed, 
promising to return in the evening with 
her myther. 

Soon after it became dark. Dame Ip¬ 
greve and her "daughter re-appeared, the 
former carrying a lamp, and the latter a 
basket bf provisions. Ruth’s countenance 
was so troubled, that Viviana was certain 
that some fresh calamity was at hand. 

“ What is the matter?” she hastily de¬ 
manded. 

“ Make your meal first, dear young 
lady,” replied Dame Ipgreve. “ Our 
news might take away jfour appetite, and 
you will have to pay for your supper, 
whether you eat it or not.” 

“You alarm me greatly,” cried Vivi¬ 
ana, anxiously. “YY hat ill news do you 
bring?” 

“ I will not keep you longer in sus¬ 
pense, madam,” said Ruth. “ You are to 
be examined to-night by the lieutenant and 
certain members of the Privy Council, and 
if you .refuse to answer their questions, I 
lament to say you wiK be put to the tor¬ 
ture.” • 

“Heaven give me strength to endure 
it!” ejaculated Viviana, in a despairing 
tone. 

“ Eat, madam, eat,” cried Dame Ipgreve, 
pressing the viands upon her. “ You will 
never be able to go through with the ex¬ 
amination, if you starve yourself in this 
way.” 

“Are you sure,” inquired Vivianu, ap¬ 
pealing to Ruth, “ that it will take place 
so soon?” 

“ Quite sure,” Tep^ied Ruth. “ My 
father has orders to attend the lieutenant 
at midnight.” # 

“Let me advise you to conceal no¬ 
thing,” insinuate^ the old woman. “ They 
are determined *to wring the truth from 
you—and they will do so.” 

“ You are mistaken, good woman,” re¬ 
plied Viviana, firmly. “ 1 will die before 
I utter a word.” 

“ Y'ou think so now,” returned Dante 
Ipgreve, maliciously. “ But the sight of 
the rack and the thumbscrews will alter 
your lone. At all events, support nature.” 

“No,” replied Viviana; “as I do not 
desire to live, I will use no effort to sus- 
taih myself. They may kill me if they 
please.” 

“• Misfortune has turned her brain,” 
muttered the old womai}. “ I must take 
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care and secure my dues. Well, madam, 
if you will not eat the supper 1 have pro¬ 
vided, it cannot be helped. I must* find 
some one who will. You must pay for it 
all the same. My husband, Jasper Ip- 
greve, will be present at your interroga¬ 
tion, and 1 am sure, for my sake, he will 
use you as lightly as he can. Gome, Ruth, 
you must not remain hero longer.” 

“Oh, let her stay with me,” implored 
Viviana. “1 will make it well,worth 
your while to grant me the indulgence.” 

“ What will you give!” cried the old 
woman eagerly. “ Hut no—no—I dare 
not leave her. The lieutenant may visit 
you, and find her, and then 1 should lose 
my place. Gome along, Ruth. She shall 
attend you sr.ft.er the interrogation, madam. 
1 shall be there myself.” 

“Farewell, madam,” sobbed Ruth,who 
was almost drowned in tears. “ Heaven 
grant you constancy to endure your trial!” 

“ He ruled by me,” said the old woman. 
“.Speak out, and secure your own safety.” 

She would have continued iu the same 
strain, hot Ruth dragged her away. Arid 
casting a commiserating glance at Vivi- 
ana, she closed the door. 

The dreadful interval between their de¬ 
parture and midnight was passed by Vivi- 
ana in fervent prayer. As she heard 
through the barred embrasure,, of her dun¬ 
geon the deep strokes of the clock toll out 
the hour of twelve, the door opened, and a 
tall, gaunt personage, habited in a suit of 
rusty black, and with a large hunch of 
keys at his girdle, entered the cell. 

■ You are Jasper Ipgreve,” said Vivi¬ 
ans, rising. 

“ Right,” replied the jailer. “ I am 
come to take you before the lieutenant and 
the council. Arc you ready?” 

Viviana replied in the affirmative, and 
Ipgreve quitting the cell, outside vvhjch 
two other officials ip sable habiliment* 
were stationed, led. the way down a shi rt 
spiral staircase, which brought them to a 
narrow, vaulted passage. Pursuing it for 
some time the jailer halted before a str mg 
door, cased with iron, ajt$, opening it, ad¬ 
mitted the oaptive into a square chamber, 
the roof qf which was, supported by a 
heavy Slone pillar, wKile its walls were 
garnished with implements of torture. At 
a table on the left sat the lieute&ant'and 
three other grave-looking personages.— 
Across the? lower end of the chamber a 
thick black curtain was stretched, biding 
a deep recess; and behind it, as was evi¬ 
dent front the glimmer that escaped from 
its folds, there was a light. Certain 
distinct, but ominous sounds, issuing, from 
the recess, proved ^at there were pw^ipii 
within it, and Vividjha’s quaking heartApla 
her what was thenatumoi'theirproceedi&gs. 


| She had ample time to survey this clis^ 
mal apartment, and its occupants, for seve¬ 
ral minutes etapsed before a word has ad¬ 
dressed to her by her interrogators/who 
continued to confer together in an under¬ 
tone, as if unconscious of her presence.— 
During this pause, broken only by .the 
ominous sounds before-rnontioned, Viviana 
scanned the countenances of' the group at 
the table, in the hope of discerning in them 
some glimpses of compassion; but they 
were inscrutable and inexorable, and 
scarcely less dreadful to look upon than 
the hideous implements on the walls, 
j Viviana wished thd earth would open 
| and swallow her, that she might escape 
from them. Anything was better than to 
be left at the mercy of such men. At cer¬ 
tain times, and not (infrequently at the 
most awful moments, a double current of 
thought will flow' through the brain, and 
at this frightful juncture it was so with 
Viviana. While shuddering at all she 
saw around her, nay dwelling upon it, 
another and distinct trqin of thought led 
her back to former scenes of happiness, 
when shq was undisturbed by any but re¬ 
mote apprehensions of danger. Sir 
thought of her tranquil residence at Ord- 
sall—of the flowers she had tended in the 
garden—of her father, and of his affection 
for her—of Humphrey Chet ham, and of 
her early and scarce-acknowledged attach¬ 
ment to him—and of his generosity and 
devotion, and how she had requited it. 
And then, like a sullen cloud darkening 
the fair prospect, arose the figure of Guy 
Fawkes—the sombre enthusiast—who had 
unwittingly exercised such a baneful ui- 
ttuencq upon her fortunes. 

SpPHfu he not crossed my path,” she 
mentally ejaculated, “1 might have been 
happy—might have loved Humphrey Chet- 
ham—might, perhaps, have wedded him!” 

These reflections were suddenly dis¬ 
persed by the lieutenant, who in a stern 
tone commenced his interrogations. 

As upon her previous examination, Vi¬ 
viana observed the utmost caution, and 
either refused to speak, or answered such 
questions only as affected herself. At 
first, in spite of all her efforts, she trem¬ 
bled violently, and her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth. Rut after a while, she 
recovered her courage, and regarded the 
lieutenant with a look as determined as 
his own. , 

, “It is useless to urge me farther,” she 
concluded. “ 1 have said all I will say.” 

“Is it your pleasure,, my lords,” ob¬ 
served Sir William Waad to thd others, 
“ to prolong the examination?” 

* His companions replied in the negative, 
and the one nearest him remarked, “ Is she 
aware what will follow?” 
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VT am,’ f replied Viviana resolutely, 
“and I am sot to te intimidated.” 

Sir«William Waad then made a sign to 
Ipff r f ve » who immediately stepped forward 
and seized her arm. “ You will be taken 
to that recess,” said the lieutenant, 
“ where the question will be put to you. 
•But n's we shall remain here, you have 
only to utter a cry if you are willing to 
avow the truth, atid the torture shall be 
stayed. And it is onr rftereiful hope that 
this may he the case.” 

Summoning up all her resolution, and 
walking with a firm footstep, Viviana 
passed with Ipgreve behind the curtain. 
She there beheld two men and a woman— 
•the latter was the jailer’s wife, who in¬ 
stantly advanced to her, and besought her 
to confess. 

“There is no help for it, if yon refuse,” 
she urged; “not all your wealth can save 
you.” 

“Mind your own business, dame,” in¬ 
terposed Ipgrevc, angrily, “and assist her 
to unrobe.” 

Saying this, In? stepped aside with the 
two men, one of whom was the chirurgeon, 
.and the other the tormentor, while Dame 
Ipgreve helped to tak ' off Viviana^ gown. 

""•She then tied a scarf over her shoulders, 
and informed her husband she was ready. 

The recess was about twelve feet high, 
and tin jvide. It w;is crossed near ifie 
roof, which was arched and vaulted, by a 
heavy beam, with pnllies and ropes at 
either extremity. *11 ut vvhat chiefly at¬ 
tracted the unfortunate captive’s attention, 
was a couple of iron gauntlets attached to 
it. about a yard apart. Upon the ground 
under the beam, and immediately beneath 
that part of it where the gauntlets were 
lifted, Vere^aid three pieces of wood of a 
few inches in thickness, and piled one 
upon another. 

•What must 1 do!” inquired Viviana, 
in a ljollo^v voice, hut with unaltered reso¬ 
lution* of the old woman. 

“ Step upon those pieces of wood, re¬ 
plied Dame Ipgreve, leading her towards 
them. • 

Viviana obeyed, and as soon as she had 
set foot upon the pile, the tormentor placed 
a joint-stool beside her, and mounting it, 
desired her to place her right hand in one 
of the gauntlets. £>he did so, and the tor¬ 
mentor then turned a screw, which com¬ 
pressed the iron glove so tightly*as to give 
lAr excruciating pain. He then got down, 
and Ipgreve demanded* if ho should pro¬ 
ceed. 

A short pause ensued, but, •notwith¬ 
standing her agony, Viviana made no an¬ 
swer. The tormentor then placed tlte 
stool on tho left side, and fastened,the 
hand which was still atjiberty within the 


other gauntlet. Tho torture was dreadful 
—and the fingers appeared crushed by the 
pressure. Still, Viviana uttered no cry.— 
After another short pause, Ipgreve said, 

“ Y ou had better let us stop here. This 
is mere child’s play compared with what 
^ to come.” 

No answer being returned, the tormen¬ 
tor took a mallet and struck one of the 
pieces of wood from under Viviana’s feet. 
The shock was dreadful, and seemed to 
dislocate her wrists, while the pressure on 
the handsrwas increased in a tenfold de¬ 
gree. The poor sufferer who was resting 
on the points of her feet, felt that the re¬ 
moval of the next piece of wood would oc¬ 
casion almost intolerable torture. Her 
constancy, however, did not desert her, 
and, after the question had b*ecn repeated 
by Ipgreve, the second block was struck 
away. She was now suspended by her 
hands, and the pain was«so exquisite, that 
nature gave way, and, uttering a piercing 
scream, she fainted. 

On recovering, she found herself stretch¬ 
ed upon a miserable pallet, with Buth 
watching beside her. A glance round the 
chatriber, which was of solid stone ma¬ 
sonry, with a deep embrasure on one side, 
convinced her that she had been removed 
to some other prison. 

“ Wjiero am 1 !” site asked, in a faint 
voice. • 

1 Jn the Well Tower, martym,” replied 
Uut.h;—“one of the fortifications near the 
moat, and now‘used as a prison-lodging. 
Mv father dwells within it, and you are 
under his custody.” 

‘Your father,” cried Viviana, shudder¬ 
ing as she recalled the sufferings she lead 
recently undergone. “ Will he torture me. 
again?’’ 

Not if I can prevent it, dear lady,” 
replied Kulh. “ But hush! here comes 
my mother. Not g word before her.’ 

As Uuth spoke. Dame Ipgreve, who had 
been lingering at tin? door, entered the 
room. She affected die greatest solicitude 
for Viviana—felt her pulse—lookdtt at tho 
bandages fastened round her swollen and 
crippled fingersf £nd concluded by counsel¬ 
ling her not to persist in refusing to speak. 

“I dare not tcM you what tortures are 
in store for you,” \|ie said, “if you con¬ 
tinue thus obstinate. But they will be a 
Ahousand times worse than what you en¬ 
dured last night.” • 

“ When will my next interrogation take 
place!” inquired Viviana. 

“A week hence, it maybe—or it may 
be sooner,” returned the old woman. “ It 
depends upon tho state you are in—and 
somewhat upon the fees you give my hus¬ 
band—for lie Iras a voice with the lieu¬ 
tenant.” 
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“I would give him all I possess, if he “Tell him he must not do so,” cried 
could save me from further torture,” cried Viviana, eagerly. “ He has done enough 
Viviana. . > —too much for me already. I wilhitot ex- 

“ Alas! alas!” replied Dame Ipgreve, pose him to further hazard. Tell hiijt so, 
“you ask more than can be done. He and entreat him to abandon the attempt.” 
would save you if he coujd. But you will “ But I shall not see him, dear lady,” 
not let him. However, v?e will do all vje replied Ruth. “Besides, if 1 read him 
can to mitigate your sufferings—all we rightly, he is not likely to be turnedf aside* 
can—provided you pay us. Stay with her, by any selfish consideration.” 
child,” she added, with a significant ges- “You are right, he* is not,” groaned, 
ture to her daughter, as she quitted the Viviana. “Butlthis only adds to my af- 
room, “ stay with her.” * diction. Oh! if you should see him, dear 

“ My heart bleeds for. you,' madam,” Rulh, try to ^issuade him from his pur- 
said Ruth, in accents of the deepest com- pose.” 

miseration, as soon as they were alone. “ I will obey yon, madam,” replied the 
“ You may depend upon my fidelity. If I jailer’s daughter. “ But 1 am tVell assured 
can contrive your escape, I will—at any it will be of no avail.” 
risk to myself.” After some, further conversation, Ruth 

“ On no" account,” replied Viviana. retired, and Viviana was left alone for the 
“ Do not concern yourself about, me more, night. Except the slumber procured by 
My earthly sufferings, 1 feel, will have soporific potions, she had known no repose 
terminated before further cruelty can be since she had been confined within the 
practised upon me.” Tower; and this night she felt more than 

“Oh! say not so, madam,” returned usually restless. After ineffectually en- 
Rulh. “ l hope—nay, 1 am sure you will delivering to compose herself, she arose, 
live long and happily.” and hastily robing herself—a task she per- 

Viviana shook her head, and Ruth, find- formed with no little difficulty, her fingers 
ing her very feeble, thought it. better not being plrtiost useless—continued to pace 
to continue the conversation. She, accord- her narrow chamber. 

ingly, applied such restoratives as were at It has been mentioned that on one side” 
hand, and observing that the eyes of the of the cell there was a deep einbrasjire. It 
sufferer closed as if in slumber, glided vvas terminated by a narrow and strongly 
noiselessly out of the chamber,"‘and left her. ‘ grated loophole, looking upon jthe moat. 

In this w?.y a week passed. At the ex- Pausing before it, Viviana gazed; forth, 
piration of that time, the ehirurgeon pro- The night was pitchy dark, and not even 
non need her in so precarious a stale, that a solitary star could he discerned; hut as 
if the torture were repeated, he would not she had no light in her chamber, the gloom 
answer for her life. The interrogation, outside was less profound than that within, 
therefore, was postponed for a few days, While standing thus, buried in thought, 
during which the ehirurgeon constantly and longing for daybreak, Viviana fancied 
visited her, and by his care, and the re- she heard a slight sound as of some one 
storatives she was compelled to take, she swimming across the moat, 'flunking she 
rapidly regained her strength. might, be deceived, she listened more in¬ 

line day, after the ehirurgeon had do- tently, and as the sound continued, she felt 
parted, Ruth cautiously closed the door, sure she was right in her conjecture. All 
and observed to her, at once the thought of Humphrey Cliet- 

“ You are now far recovered, madam, ham flashed upon her, and she had no 
as to be able to make an attempt to escape, doubt it must be hin.. Nor w’as she wrong. 
1 haye'devised a plan, which I will com- The next moment, a noise was hoard as of 
inunicate to you to-morrow. It must not some one clambering up the wall; a hand 
l>e delayed, or you wilPhave to encounter grasped the bars of the loophole, which 
a second and more dreadful examination.” \vas only two or three feet above the level 
“1 will feot attempt Ui^you are exposed of the water; and a low voice, which she 
to risk,” replied Viviyna. instantly recognised, pronounced her name. 

“ Heed me not,” returned Ruth. “ One “ Is it Humphrey Chetham!” she asked, 
of your friends has found out your place advancing as near as she could to the loop- 
of confinement, and has spoken to me hole. 

about you.” “It is,” was the reply. “Do not d£s- 

“ VV hat’ friend!” exclaimed Viviana, pair. I will accomplish your liberation. 

starting. “ Guy Fawkes!—I mean-” 1 have passed three days within the Tower, 

And she hesitated, w'hile her pale cheeks and only ascertained your place of confine- 
were suffused with blushes. • ment a few hours ago. I have contrived 

“ He is named Humphrey Chetham,” a plan for your escape, with the jaUer’s 
returned Ruth. “ Like myself, he weuld daughter, which she will make known to 
risk his life to preserve you.” you. to-morrow.” J 
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.“"i carfno't thank yon sufficiently for ture to make a remark, but suffered the old 
your devotion,” replied Viviana, in ac- woman to depart in silence. 
cent#,of the deepest gratitude. “But. I Giving up all for lost, and concluding 
implore you to leave me to Tny fate. Iam tha’t Humphrey Ghetham had either per- 
wretched enough now, heaven knows, but. ished, or was, like herself, a prisoner, Vi- 
if aught should happen to you, I shall bej viana bitterly bewailed his fate, and re- 
infinitely more so. If I possess any power rproached hersfelf with being unintention- 
over*you—and that I do so, I well know—jally the cause of it. Later in the day, 
1 entreat—nay, I command, you to desist j Ruth entered the cell. To Yiviana’s eager 
from this attempt” j inquiries she replied, that Humphrey 

“I have never yet disobeyed you, Vivi- ; Ohetham had escaped. Owing to the dark- 
ana,” replied the young merchant, pas- noss,*the sentinel had missed his aim, and 
sionately—“nor will 1 do so now. But although-the niost rigorous search was in- 
if you bid me abandon yoif, I will plunge stituted throughout the fortress, he had 
into this moat, never to rise again.” contrived to elude observation. 

His manner, notwithstanding the low “Our attempt,” pursued Ruth, “must 
tone in which he spoke, was so determined, j he made this evening. The lieutenant has 
that Viviana felt certain he would carry j informed my father that you^ are to be in- 
his threat into execution; she therefore re« terrogated at midnight, the chirurgeon 
joined in a mournful tone, having declared that you are sufficiently 

“ Well, be it as you will. It is in vain recovered to undergo the torture (if need- 
to resist our fate. I am destined to bring ful) a second time. Now listen to me. 
misfortune to you.” The occurrence of last night has made my 

“ Not so,” replied Chetham. “If I con mother suspicious, and siic watches my 
save you, 1 would rather die than live, proceedings with a jealous eye. She is at 
The jailer’s daughter will explain her plan this moment with a female prisoner in the 
to you to-morrow. Promise me to accede Beauchamp Tower, or I should not bo able 
to it.” • to *visit you. She has consented, how- 

Viviana reluctantly assented. * over, to let me bring in your supper. You 

• “1 shall quit the Tower at daybreak,” must then change dresses with mu. Being 

pursued Chetham; “ and when you are about my height, you may easily pass for 
once ftut of it, hasten to the stairs beyond me, an # d I will take care there is no light 
the wharf at Petty Wales. I will he thdre below, so "that your features will not bo 
with a boat. Farewell!” distinguished.” • 

As*he spoke, he let himself drop into Viviana would have checked her, but 
the water, hut his ibot slipping, the plunge the other would not he interrupted, 
was louder lhan'he intended, and attracted “As soon as you are ready,” she con- 
tlie attention of a sentinel cm the ramparts, tinned, “you must lock the door upon me. 
who immediately called out to know what You must then descend the short flight of 
was the matter, and not receiving any an- steps before you, and pass as quickly as 
swer, discharged his calivcr in the direc- you can throngh the room where you will 
iron (tf tlie %ound. see my father and mother. As soon as 

Viviana, who heard the challenge and you are out of the door, turn to the left, 
the shot, uttered a loud scream, arid the and go straight forward to the By-ward 
next moment, lpgreve and his wife ap- Tower. >Sliow this pass to the warders, 
peared. The jailer glanced suspiciously It is made out in my name, and they will 
round* the room; but after satisfying him- suffer you to go forth.* Do the same witli 
self that all was riglti, and putting some the warders at the next gate—the Middle 
questions to the captive, which she refused Tower—and again at the BulwaTk-Gale. 
to answer, he departed with ifls wife, and That passed, you are free.” 
carefully barred the door. “And what wfil become of you!” asked 

It is impossible to imagine greater Viviana, with a bewildered look, 
misery than Vi viana endured the whole of “Nevermind sne,” rejoinefl Ruth: “I 
the night. The uncertainty in which she shall be sufficiently rewarded if I save 
was kept as to Chgtham’s fate was almost yo«. And now, nirewell. Be ready at 
insupportable, and the bodily pain she had .the time appointed.” 
recently endured appeared light when com- “I cannot consent,” returned Viviana. 

S ired with her present mental torture. “You have no choice,” replied Ruth, 
ay, at length, dawned. But it brought breaking from her, and hurrying out of the 
witli it no Ruth. Instead of this faithful room. 

friend, Dame lpgreve entered the»chamber Time, as it ever does, when expectation 
with the morning meal, and her looks were is-on the rack, appeared to pass with un- 
so morose and distrustful, that Viviaqa usual slowness. But as the hour at length 
feared she must have discovered her daugh- drew near, Viviana wished it farther off. 
ter’s design. She did not, however, ven- It was with the utmost trepidation that 

11 * 
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she heard the key tarn in the lock, and be¬ 
held Ruth enter the cell with the evening 
meal. 

Closing the door, andsetting down*the 
provisions, the jailer’s daughter hastily 
divested herself of her dress, which was 
of brown serge, as well aS*of her coif and 
kerchief, while Viviana imitated her ex¬ 
ample. Without pausing to attire herself 
in the other’s garments, Ruth then assisted 
Viviana to put on the dress she had just 
laid aside, and arranged her hair and the 
head-gear so skilfully, that the. disguise 
was complete. 

Hastily whispering some further in¬ 
structions to her, and explaining certain 
peculiarities in her gait and deportment, 
she then pressed her to her bosom, and 
led her to thfc door. Viviana would have 
remonstrated, but Ruth pushed her through 
it, and closed it. 

There was now no help, so Viviana, 
though with great pain to herself, con¬ 
trived to turn the key in the lock. De¬ 
scending the steps, she found herself in a 
small circular chamber, in which Ipgreve 
and his wife were seated at a table, dis¬ 
cussing their evening meal. The sole 
light was afforded by a few dying embers 
on the hearth. 

“ What, has she done, already?” de¬ 
manded the old woman, as Viviana ap¬ 
peared. “ W hy hast thou not brought the 
jelly with thtje, if she has not eaten it all, 
and those cates, which Master Pilchard, 
the chirurgeon, ordered her. Go and fetch 
them directly. They will finish our repast 
daintily; and there aro other matters too, 
which 1 dare say she has not touched. 
She will pay for them, and that will make 
them the sweeter. Go back, 1 say. What 
dost thou stand there for, as if thou wert 
thunderstruck? Dost hear me, or not?” 

“Let the wench alone, dame,” growled 
Ipgreve. “ You frighten her.” 

“So I mean to do,” replied the old 
woman, “ she dese-ves to be frightened. 
Hark thee, girl, we must get an order from 
her on 8ume wealthy Catholic family with¬ 
out delay—for 1 don’t think she will stand 
the trial to-night.” - „ 

“Nor 1 ,” added Ipgreve, “especially, 
as she is to t»e placed on the rack.” 

“She has a chain <ff gold round her 


throat I have observed,” said the old wo¬ 
man; “we must get that.” 

“ I have it,” said Viviana, in # a« low 
tone, and imitating as well as she could 
the accents of Ruth. “ Here it is.” * 

“ Did she give it thee?” cried the old 
woman, getting up, and grasping Vivi¬ 
ana’s lacerated fingers with such foroe, 
that she had difficulty in repressing a 
scream. “ Did she give it thee, I say?” 

“ Slie gave it me for you,” gasped Vivi¬ 
ana. “ Take it.” 

While the old woman held the cKain to 
the. fire, and called to her husband to light 
a lamp, that she might feast her greedy 
eyes upon it, Viviana ffew to the door. 

Just as she reached it, the shrill voice 
of Dame I pgreve arrested her. 

“Come back!” cried the dame. “Whith¬ 
er art thou going at this time of night? I 
will not have thee stir forth. Come back, 
I say.” 

“ Pshaw! let her go,” interposed Ip¬ 
greve. “I dare say she hath an appoint¬ 
ment on the Green with young Nicholas 
Hardesty, the warder. J&o, wench. Be 
careful of thyself, and return within the 
hour.” 

“ If she does not, she will rue it/’ 
added the dame. “ Go, then, and I will 
sec the prisoner.” 

Viviana required no further permission. 
Starting off as she had been directed on 
the left, she ran as fast as her teot could 
carry her; and, passing between two’arch¬ 
ed gateways, soon reached the By-ward 
Tower. Showing the pass to the warder, 
he chucked her under the chin, and, draw¬ 
ing an immense bolt, opened the wicket, 
arid gallantly helped her to pass through 
it. The like good success attended her at 
the Middle Tower, and at the Bulwark 
Gate. Scarcely able to credit her senses, 
and doubting whether she was indeed free, 
she hurried on till she came to the opening 
leading to the stairs at Petty Wales. As 
she hesitated, uncertain what to uo, a man 
advanced towards and addressed her by 
name. It was Humphrey Chetham. Over¬ 
come by emotion, Viviana sank into his 
arms, and in another moment she was 
placed in a wherry, which was ordered to 
be rowed towards Westminster. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE COUNTERPLOT. 


Startled, but not dismayed—for he 
wns.a man of great courage—by the 
sudden address and appearance of Guy 
Fawkes, Lord MqunteagJe instantly sprang 
to his feet, and drawing Jiis sword put him¬ 
self into a posture of defence. 

“You have betrayed me,” he cried, 
seizing Tresham with his left hand; “ but 
if 1 fall, you shall fall with me.” 

“ You have betrayed yourself, my lord,” 
rejoined Guy Fawkes; “orrather, Heaven 
has placed you in our hands as an instru¬ 
ment, for the liberation of Viviana ltad- 
clifl’e. You must take an oath of secreey 

a binding oath—such as, being a good 
Catholic, jmu cannot break—not to divulge 
what has come to your knowledge. Nay, 
you must join me and my confederates, or 
you quit not this spot with life.” 

“ 1 refuse your terms,” replied Mount- 
eagle, resolutely* “ 1 will never conspire 
against the monarch fo wliqin 1 have 
’riftyom allegiance. I will not j#in you. 
, I will not aid you in procuring Viviana 
Radcliffe’s release. Nor will I take the 
oath you propose. On the contrary, I ar¬ 
rest you as a traitor, and 1 command y#u, 
Treshanrt in the King’s name, to assist me 
in hi* capture.” 

But suddenly extricating himself from 
the grasp imposed upon him, and placing 
Guy Fawkes between him and the earl, 
Tresham rejoined—• 

. “It is time to throw off the mask, my 
good lord and brother. I can render you 
qo assistance. I am sworn to this league, 
and must support it. Unless you assent 
to the conditions proposed—and which 
for your own sake 1 would counsel you to 
do—I must, despite our near relationship, 
take .part against you—even,” he added, 
signilicantly, “if your destruction should 
be resolved upon.” * 

“ 1 will sell my life dearly*as you shall 
find,” replied Mounteagle. “And, but for 
the sake of my dear lady, your sister, 1 
would stab you where you stand.” 

“ Your lordship will find resistance in 
vain,” replied Guy Faw r kes, keeping his 
eye steadily fixed*upon him. “ Wc seek 
not your lile, but your co-operayon. You 
jpre a prisoner.” 

“ A prisoner!” echoed Mounteagle, deri¬ 
sively. “ You have not secured me yet.” 

As he spoke he Tushed towards the door, 
but his departure was checked 6y Bates, 
who presented himself at the entrance of 
the* passage with a drawn sword in Iris 
hand. At the same moment, Catesby, and 


■ Keyes issued from the closet, while Gar- 
met and the other conspirators likewise 
emerged from their hiding-places. Hear- 
J ing the noise behind him, Lord Mounteagle 
turned, and beholding the group, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and rage. 

“ I am fairly entrapped,” he said, sheath- 
: ing his sword, and advancing towards them. 
“ Fool that I was, to venture hither.” 

“ Tflesc regrets are too late my lord,” 
replied Catesby. “You came hither of 
. your own accord. But, being here, no¬ 
thing, except compliance with our de¬ 
mands, can insure your departure.” 

“ Yes, one thing else,” thought Mount¬ 
eagle—“cunning. It shall go hard if I 
cannot outwit you. Tresham will act 
with me. I know his treacherous nature 
' too well to doubt which way he will in¬ 
cline. Interest, as well as relationship, 
binds him to me. He will acquaint me 
wijli their plans. 1 need not, therefore, 

! compromise myself by joining them. If 1 
| take the oath of secrecy, it will suffice— 

' and I will find means of eluding the obli- 
| gation. i may thus make my own bargain 
I with Salisbury. But I must proceed cau- 
; tiously. Too sudden"a compliance might 
awaken their suspicions.” • 

“ My lord,”, said Catesby, who had 
watched his countenance narrowly, and 
distrusted its expression, “ we must have 
no double-dealing. Any attempt to play 
us false will prove fatal to you.” 

“ I have not yet consented to your terms, 
Mr. Catesby,” replied Mounteagle, “and 
I demand a few moments’ reflection before 
I do so.” 

“ What say you, gentlemen?” said 
Catesby. “ Do yod agree to his lordship’s 
request?” . 

There was a general answer in the 
affirmative. » 

“ 1 would also confer for a moment 
alone with my .brother, Tresham,” said 
Mounteagle. 

“That cannot be, my Iojjl,” rejoined 
Garnet peremptorily. “And take heed 
you meditate no treachery towards us, or 
you will destroy yourself here and here- 
’after.” 

“ I have no desire to spedk with him, 
father,” observed Tresham. “ Let him 
declare what he has to say before you all.” 

Mounteagle looked hard at him, but he 
made no remark. 

*“ In my opinion, we ought not to trust 
him,” observed Keyes. “ It is plain he is 
deCidedly opposed to us. And if the oath 
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is proposed to liim, he may take it with 
some mental reservation.” 

“7 will guard against that,” replied 
Garnet. 

“If I take the oath I will keep it, fa¬ 
ther,” rejoined Mounteagle. “ Uut 1 have 
not yet decided.” •. 

“ You must do so, then, quickly, mjr 
lord,” returned Cateshy. “ You shall 
have five minutes for reflection. Uut first, 
yon must deliver up your sword.” 

The carl started. «, 

“ We moan you no treachery, jny lord,” 
observed Keyes, “ and expect to be dealt 
with with equal fairness.” 

Surrendering his sword to Catesby, 
Mounteagle then walked to the farther end 
of the room, and leaning against the wall, 
with his hack to the conspirators, appeared 
buried in thought. 

“Take Tresham aside,” whispered 
Catesby to Wright. “1 do not wish him 
to overhear our conference. Watch him 
narrowly, and sen that no signal passes 
between him and Lord Mounteagle.” 

Wright obeyed; and the others gather¬ 
ing closely together, began to converse in 
a low tone. , 

“ It will not do to put him to death,” 
observed Garnet. “ From what he stated 
to Tresham, it appears that his servant 
was aware of his coming hither. If he 
disappears, therefore, search will be im¬ 
mediately made, and'all will he discovered. 
We must eitfler instantly secure ourselves 
by flight, and give up the enterprise, or 
trust him.” 

“ You are right, father,” replied Rook- 
wood. “The danger is imminent.” 

“ Wo are sale at present,” observed 
Percy, “ and may escape to France or 
Flanders before information can be given 
against us. Nay, we may carry oil' Mount- 
eagle with us, for that matter. Uut 1 am 
loth to trust him.” 

“So am 1 ,” rejoined Catesby. “Ido 
not like his looks.”. 

“ There is no help,” said Fawkes. “We 
must trust him, or give up the enterprise. 
He may materially aid us, and has him¬ 
self asserted that he can procure Yiviana’s 
liberation from the Tower/’ 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed 'Catesby, im¬ 
patiently. “ What has that do with the 
all-important question *wo are now con¬ 
sidering?” 

“Much,” returned Fawkes. “And'l 
will not movb further in the matter, unless 
that point is insisted on.” 

“ You have become strangely interested 
in Viviana of late,” observed Catesby, 
sarcastically. “ Could I suspect you of so 
light a passion, I should say you loved 
her.” 

A deep flush dyed Fakwes’s swarthy 


checks, but he answered in a-voice of con¬ 
strained calmness, 

“ I do love her—as a daughter.” t 

“ Humph!”.exclaimed the oilier,'drily. 

“Catesby,” rejoined Fawkes, stertily, 
“ you know me well—too well, to sup¬ 
pose I would resort to any paltry subter¬ 
fuge. 1 am willing to let what you.haare 
said pass. Uut I counsel you not to jest 
thus in future.” * 

“Jest!” exclaimed Catesby. “ I was 
never more serious in my life.” . 

“ Then you do me wrong,” retorted 
Fawkes, fiercely: “ and you will repeat 
the insinuation at your peril.” 

“ My sons—my sons’,” interposed Gar¬ 
net, “ what means this sudden—this need¬ 
less quarrel, at a moment when we require 
the utmost calmness to meet the danger 
that assails us? Guy Fawkes is right. 
Viviana must be saved. If we desert her, 
our cause will never prosper. Uut let us 
proceed step by step, and first decide upon 
what is to be done with Lord Moimteagie.” 

“ 1 am filled with perplexity,” replied 
Catesby. 

“ Then I will decide for you,” replied 
Percy. “Qur project must be abandoned.” 

“ Ncwr,” replied Fawkes, onergelicaf- 
ly. “ Fly, and secure your own safety. X 
will stay and accomplish it alone.” 

“ A brave resolution!” exclaimed Cates- 
bjs, tendering him his hand, which the 
other cordially grasped. “ I will stand by 
you to the last. No—wo have udvfiuced 
too far to retreat.” . 

“Additional caution will be needful,” 
observed Keyes. “ Can we not make it a 
condition with Lord Mounteagle to retire, 
till the blow is struck, to his mansion at 
Uoxton?” 

“.That would be of no avail,” replied 
Garnet. “ We must trust him wholly, or 
not at all.” 

“ There I agree with you, father,” said 
Percy. “ Let us propose the oath of 
secrecy to him, and detain him here.until 
we have found some secure retreat, utterly 
unknown to him, or to Tresham, whence 
we can corsespond with our friends. A 
few days will show whether he has be¬ 
trayed us or not. We need not visit this 
place again till the moment for action ar¬ 
rives.” 

“ Y’on need not visit it again at all,” re¬ 
joined Fawkes. “ Everything is prepared, 
and 1 wilj undertake to fire the train. 
Prepare for what is to follow the explo.-. 
sion, and leave.the management of that to 
me.” 

“I cannot consent to such' a course, my 
son,” saicl Garnet. “ The whole risk will 
thus be yours.” 

•“ The whole glory will be mine, also, 
father,” rejoined Fawkes, enthusiastical- 
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.ly. * “I pray you, let me have my own 
way.” • 

“ Weil, be it as you will, my son,” re¬ 
turned Garnet, with afl'eeteef reluctance. 
“1 will not oppose the hand of heaven, 
which clearly points you out as the chief 
agent in this mighty enterprise. In re¬ 
ference to what Percy has said about a re¬ 
treat till Lord Mounteagle’s trust-worthi¬ 
ness can be ascertained,” he added to 
Catesby, “ I have just bethought, me of a 
large retired house on the borders of En¬ 
field Chaee, called White Webbs. It lias 
been recently taken by Mrs. Brooksby, 
and her sister, Anna Vaux, and will afford 
us a safe aSylum.” 

* “ An excellent plan, father,” cried 
Catesby. “Since Guy Fawkes is will¬ 
ing to undertake the risk, we will leave 
Lord Mounteaglc in his charge, and go 
there, at once.” 

“ What must he done with Tresham?” 
asked Percy. “ We cannot take him with 
us, nor must he know of our retreat.” 

“ Leave him with me,” said Fawkes. 

“You will he *t a disadvantage,” ob¬ 
served Catesby, “should-he take part, as 
‘■'•ci'. is reason to fear he may* dp, with 
Lord Mounteaglc.” 

* “They are both unarmed,” returned 
Fawkes, “ hut wen; it. otherwise, I would 
answer with my bead for their detention.” 

“All gpod saints guard you, my son?” 
exclaimed Garnet. “Henceforth we re¬ 
sign the custody of the powder to you.” 

^ “ It will be ip safe keeping,” replied 
Fawkes. 

The party then advanced towards Lord 
Mounteaglc, who, hearing their approach, 
instantly faced them. 

“Your decision, my lord?” demanded 
Catesfiy. 

“ You shall have it in a word, sir,” re¬ 
plied Mounteagle, firmly. “1 will not 
join you, but I will lake the required oath 
of secrecy.” 

“It? this your final resolve, my lord!” 
rejoined Catesby. • 

“ It is,” replied the earl. 

“ It must content us,” observed Garnet; 
“ though we hoped you would have lent, 
your active services to further a cause, 
having for its sole object the restoration of 
the church to which you belong.” 

“ l know not il*e means whereby' you 
propose fo restore it, father,” replied 
Mounteagle, “ and I do not dosife to know 
tflem. But I guess that they arc dark and 
bloody, and as such 1 Sail take no part in 
them.” 

“ And you refuse to give us any counsel 
or assistance?” pursued Garnet. 

“J will not betray you,” replied Mounl- 
eagle. “I can say nothing further.” 

“I would rather he promised too little, 
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than too much,” whispered Catesby to 
Garnet. “I begin to think him sincere.” 

“ I am of the same opinion, my son,” 
returned Garnet. 

“ One thing you shall do, before 1 con¬ 
sent to set you free, on any terms, my 
lord,” observed 1 * Guy Fawkes. “You 
snail engage to procure the liberation of 
Vjviana RadclilTc from the Tow er. You 
told Tresham you could easily accom¬ 
plish it.” 

“I scarcely knew what I said,” replied 
Mounteagle, w'ith a look of embarrassment. 

“ You spoke confidently, my lord,” re¬ 
joined Kawkos. 

“ Because I had no idea I should be 
compelled to make good my words,” re¬ 
turned the earl. “ But, as a Catholic, 
and related by marriage to Tfesham, who 
is a suspected person, any active exertions 
in her behalf on iny part might place mo 
in jeopardy.” . 

“ This excuse shall not avail you, my 
lord,” replied Fawkes. “You must 
weigh your own safety against hers. You 
stir not hence, till you have sworn to free 
her.” 

“•I must perforce assent, since you will 
have no refusal,” replied Mounteagle— 
“ But I almost despair of success. If 1 
can effect her deliverance, 1 swear to do 
so.” . 

“ EnougH,” replied J^awkes. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” sjid Catesby, 
appealing to fee others, “are you willing 
tn let Lord Mounteagle depart upon the 
proposed terms?” 

“ We are,” they replied. 

“I will administer the oath at once,” 
said Garnet; “ and you will hear in mind, 
my son,” he added, in a stern tone to the 
earl, “ that it will he one which cannot 
be violated without perdition to your soul.” 

“ I am willing to take it,” replied 
Mounteagle. 

Producing a primer, and motioning tho 
earl, to kneel before*him, Garnet then 
proposed an oath of the most solemn and 
binding description. Tho other ffcpoatcd 
it after him, and at its conclusion placed 
the book to hisdfys. 

“ Are you satisfied?” he asked, rising. 

“I am,” replied Garnet. • 

“ And so am I,” ^bought Tresham, who 
stood in the rear, “— that he will perjure 
himself.” 

“ Am I now at liberty to .depart?” in¬ 
quired the earl. 

“ Not yet, my lord,” replied Catesby. 
“ You must remain here till midnight.” 

Lord Mounteagle looked uneasy, but 
seeing remonstrance would be useless, he 
preserved a sullen silence. 

\* You need have no fear, my lord,” 
said Catesby. “ But we must take such 
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precautions as will ensure our safety, in 
case you inteftd us any treachery.” 

“You cannot doubt me, sir, after the 
oath I have taken,” replied Mounteagle, 
haughtily. “But since you constitute 
yourself my jailer, I must abide your plea¬ 
sure.” ** „ 

“ If I am your jailer, my lord,” rpjoined 
Catesby, “ 1 will prove to you that I am 
not neglectful of my office. Will it please 
you to follow me?” 

The earl bowed in acquiescence; and 
Catesby marching before, him* to a small 
room, the windows of which were care¬ 
fully barred, pointed to a chair,* and in¬ 
stantly retiring, locked the door upon him. 
He then returned to the others, and taking 
Guy Fawkes aside, observed in a low’ 
tone, *’ 

“ We shall set out instantly for White 
Webbs, You will remain on guard with 
Tresham, whom-you w’ill of course, keep 
in ignorance of our proceedings. After 
you have set the earl at liberty, you can 
follow us, if you choose. But take heed 
you are not observed.” 

“Fear nothing,” replied Fawkes. 

Soon after this, Catesby, and the rrifet of 
the conspirators, with the exception of 
Guy Fawkes and Tresham, quitted the 
room, and the former concluded they were 
about to leave the house, lie rpadc no 
remark, however, |o his companion, but 
getting between him and the door, folded 
his arms upon his breast, and continued to 
pace backwards and forwards before it. 

“ Am I a prisoner as well as Lord Mount- 
eagle?” asked Tresham, after a pause. 

“You must remain with mo here till 
midnight,” replied Fawkes. “ Wc shall 
not he disturbed.” 

“What! are the others gone?” cried 
Tresham. 

“ They art?,” was the reply’. 

Tresham’s countenance fell, and ho ap¬ 
peared to be meditating some project, 
which he could not muster courage to exe¬ 
cute. 

“ BeP warned by the past, Tresham,” 
said Fawkes, who had regarded him fix¬ 
edly for some minutes. r ‘ f If I find reason 
to doubt you, 1 will put it out of your' 
power to betray us a second time.” 

“ You have no reason to doubt me,” 
replied Tresham, with apparent candor. 
“ 1 only wondered that our friends should 
leave tnc without any intimation of their 

{ impose-. It is for me, not you, to appre- 
lend some ill design. Ani 1 not to act 
with you further?” 

“ That depends upon yourself, and 'm 
the proofs you give of your sincerity,”-re¬ 
plied Fawkes. “ Answer me frankly. Do 
you think Lord Mounteagle will keep his 
oath?” 


“ I will stake my life upon it,” replied. 
Tresham. • 

The conversation then dropped* %nd no 
attempt was*made on either side to senew 
it. In this way several hours passed, 
when at length the silence was broken by 
Tresham, who requested permission to go 
in search of some refreshment; anil Guy 
I awkes assenting, they descended to the 
lower room, and partook of a sljght repast. 

Nothing further worthy of note occurred. 
On the arrival of the appointed hour, Guy 
Fawkes signified to his companion that 
he might liberate Lord Mounteagle; and 
immediately availing.himself of the per¬ 
mission, Tresham repaired to the chamber, 
and threw open the door. The earl imme¬ 
diately came forth, and they returned to¬ 
gether to the room in which Guy Fawkes 
remained on guard. 

“ You are now at liberty to depart, my 
lord,” said the latter; “and Tresham can 
accompany you if he thinks proper. Re¬ 
member that you are sworn to procure Vi- 
viana’s liberation.” 

“ 1 do,” replied the f£ rl. 

Ami he then quitted the house with 
Tresluj.ni! 

“ You have had a narrow escape, my 
lord,” remarked the latter as they ap¬ 
proached Whitehall, and paused tor a 
moment under the postern of the great 
western gate. 

“True,” replied the earl; “but l_,do not 
regret the risk I have run. They are now 
wholly in my power.” 

“ You forget your oath, my lord,” said 
Tresham. 

“ If 1 do,” replied the earl, “ I hut fol¬ 
low your example. \ ou have broken 
one equally solemn, equally binding, and 
would break a thousand more were they 
imposed upon you. But 1 will overthrow 
this conspiracy, and yet not violate mine.” 

“ 1 see not. how that can be, my lord,” 
replied Tresham. 

“You shall learn in due season,” re¬ 
plied the earl. “--I have had plenty of 
leisure for reflection ill that dark hole, and 
have Lit upon a plan which, I think, can¬ 
not fail.” 

“ 1 hope I am no party to it, my lord,” 
rejoined Tresham. “ I dare not hazard 
myself among them further.” 

“ 1 cannot do without you,” replied 
Mounteagle; “but 1 will insure you 
agaiiist ail danger. It will be necessary 
for you, however, to act with the utmost 
discretion, and keep a constant guard upon 
every look and movement, as well as upon 
your words. Y T ou must fully regain the 
confidence of these men, and lull them into 
security.” 

“ 1 see your lordship’s drift,” replied 
Tresham. “You wish them to proceed 
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■to the last point, to enhance the value of 
the discovery*” 

“Ri£ht,” replied the earl. # “The plot 
must«not be discovered till just before its 
outbreak, when its magnitude and danger 
■will be the more apparent. The reward 
will then bo proportionate. Now, you 
tfnderstand me, Tresham.” 

“ Fully,” replied, the other. 

. “Return to your*own house,” rejoined 
Mounteagle. “ We nee<f hold no further 
communication together till the time for 
action arrives.” « 

“ And that will not be before the meet- 
'ipg of Parliament,” replied Tresham; “ for ! 
they intencf to whelm the King and all his 
nobles in one common destruction.” 

“ By Heaven! a brave design!” cried ! 
Mounteagle. “It is a pity to mar it. I j 
knew it was a desperate and daring pm-' 
ject, but should never have conceived 
aught like this. Its discovery will indeed 
occasion universal consternation.” 

“It may benefit you and me to divulge 
it, my lord,” said Tresham, “ but the dis¬ 
closure will deepljTand lastingly injure the 
Church of Rome.” 


“It would injure it more deeply if the 
plot succeeded,” replied Mounteagle, “ be- 
causq,all loyal Catholics must disapprove 
so horrible and sanguinary a design. But 
we will not discuss the question further, 
though what you, have said confirms my 
purpose, and removes any misgiving I 
might have felt as to the betrayal. Fare¬ 
well, Tresham. Keep a watchful eye upon 
the conspirators and communicate with me 
should any change take place in their plans. 
We ma^ not meet for some time. Parlia¬ 
ment, though summoned for the third of 
October, will, in all probability, be pro¬ 
rogued tfll November.” 

“ In that case,” replied Tresham, “you 
will postpone your disclosure likewise till 
November?” # 

“Assuredly,”replied Mounteagle, “The 
King must be be convinced of his danger. 
If it wore found out now, he would think 
lightly of it. But if he •has actually set 
I foot upon the mine which a single spark 
1 might kindle to his destruction, he will 
: duly appreciate the service rendered him. 

| Farewell! and do not neglect my counsel.” 


Cll A 17 
WHITE 

Ta fm vino for .a short time within the 
house alter the departure of the others, 
Guy Fawkes lighted a lantern, and con¬ 
cealing it. beneath his cloak, proceeded to 
the cellar, 1.0 ascertain that the magazine 
of,powder \yis safe. Satisfied of this, he 
made all secure, and was about to return 
to the house, when he perceived a figure 
approaching him. Standing aside, but 
.keeping on. bis guard for fear of a surprise, 
he would have allowed the person to pass, 
but the*other halted, and after a moment’s 
scrutiny addressed liirft by name in the 
tones of Humphrey Chatham. 

“ You seem to haunt this spot, young 
sir,” said Fawkes, in answer to the ad¬ 
dress. “This is the third time we have 
met hereabouts.” 

“ On the last occasion,” replied Cha¬ 
tham, “ I told yon Viviana was a prisoner 
in the Tower. I have now better news for 
you She is free.” 

Free!” exclaimed Fawkes, joyfully. 
‘‘By I .ord Mouuteagle’s instrumentality? 
But I forget. lie has only just left me.” 

“ She has been freed by my instrumen¬ 
tality,” replied the young merchant. “ She 
escaped from the Tower a few hours ago.” 

“Where is she?” demanded Guy 
Fawk.cs, .eagerly. 
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“ In a boat at the stairs near the Parlia- 
< rilont House,” replied Chatham, 
j “Heaven and Our Lady be praised!” 
i exclaimed Fawkes. “This is more than 
, I hoped for. Your news is so good, young 
; sir, that I can scarce credit it.” 
j “ Come with me to the boat, and you 
shall soon be satisfied of the truth of my 
statement,” rejoined Chatham, 
j And followed by Guy Fawkes, he hur- 
' ried to the river side, where a wherry was 
1 moored. Within it saF Viviana, covered 
[ by the tilt. 

Assisting her to land, and finding she 
was too much exhausted to walk, Guy 
Fawkes took lnY* n his arms, and carried 
her to the house he had just quitted. 

Humphrey Chetham followed as soon 
as he had dismissed^he waterman. Plac¬ 
ing •his lovely burthen in a seat, Guy 
Fawkes instantly went in search of such 
restoratives as the place afforded. Viviana 
was extremely faint, but after she had 
swallowed a glass of wine, she revived, 
and, looking around her, inquired where 
she was. 

“ Do not ask,” replied Fawkes; “ let it 
suffice you are in safety. And now,” he 
added, “perhaps, Humphrey Chetham 
will inform me in what manner he con- 
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trivpd your escape. I am impatient to 
know.” 

The young merchant then gave tjie re¬ 
quired information, and Viviana added 
such particulars as were necessary to the 
full understanding of J.he story. Guy 
Fawkes could scarcely control himsylf 
when she related the tortures she had en¬ 
dured, nor was Chetham less indignant. 

“You rescued me just in time,” said 
- Viviana. “ 1 should have sunk under the 
next application.” 

“Thank Heaven! you have escaped it,” 
exclaimed Fawkes. “You owe much to 
Humphrey Chetham, Viviana.” • 

“ 1 do, indeed,” she replied. 

“And can you not requite it?” he re¬ 
turned. “ Can you not make him happy? 
Can you not make me happy?” 

Viviana’s pale cheek was instantly suf¬ 
fused with blushes, but she made no an¬ 
swer. 

“Oh, Viviana!” cried Humphrey Che¬ 
tham, “ you hear what is said. If you 
could doubt my love before, you must he 
convinced of it now. A hope will make 
me happy. Have I that?” 

“ Alas! no,” she answered. “ It Would 
be the height of cruelty, after your kind¬ 
ness, to deceive you. You have not.” 

The young merchant turned aside to hide 
his emotion. 

“ Not even a Jhope!” exclaimed Guy 
Fawkes, ‘Rafter what he has done. Vi¬ 
viana, I cannot understand you. Does 
gratitude form no part of your nature?” 

“I hope so,” she replied, “nay I am 
sure so—for I feel the deepest gratitude 
towards Humphrey Chetham. But. grati¬ 
tude is not love, and must not be mistaken 
for it,” 

“ I understand the distinction too well,” 
returned the young merchant, sadly. 

“It is more than I do,” rejoined Guy 
Fawkes; “and I will frankly confess that 
1 think the important services Humphrey 
Chetham has rendered you entitle him to 
to your hand. It is seldom—whatever 
poets'may feign—that love is so strongly 
proved as his has been; and it ought to be 
adequately requited.” 

“ Say no more about it, I entreat,” in¬ 
terposed Onethatn. J 

“ But I will deliver my opinion,” re¬ 
joined Guy Fawkes; “ because 1 ani-sure 
what I advise is for Viviana’s happiness. 
No one can love her better than you. No 
one is more worthy of her. Nor is there 
any on*4o whom I so much desire to see 
her tniafeT 

■“Oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Vivia. a.— 
“TfcMs worse than the torture.” 

“ What mean you?” exclaimed Fawkes, 
in astonishment. 

“She means,” interposed Chetham, 


“ that this is not the fitting season to urge- 
the subject—that she will never marry.” 

“ True—true,” replied Vivian*.* “ If I 
ever did marry—I ought to select you.” 

“You ought,” replied Fawkes. “ And 
I know nothing of the female heart, if it 
can he insensible to youth, devotion, and 
manly appearance like that of Humphrey 
Chetham.” 

“ You do know nothing of it,” rejoine.d 
Chetham, bitterly. “Woman’s fancies 
are unaccountable.” * 

“ Such is \he received opinion,” replied 
Fawkes; “ but as I am ignorant of the sex, 
I can only judge from report. You are 
the person l should imagine' she would 
love—nay, to be frank, whom I thought 
she did love.” 

“ No more,” said Humphrey Chetham. 
“It is painful both to Viviana and to me.” 

“This is not a time for delicacy,” re¬ 
joined Guy Fawkes. “Viviana has given 
me the privilege of a father with her. And 
where her happiness is so much concerned 
as in the present case, I should imperfectly 
discharge my duty if i did not speak out. 
It would sincerely rejoice me, and I am 
sure contribute materially to her own hap¬ 
piness, if she would unite herself to you.” 

“I cannot—1 cannot,” she rejoined. 

‘I will never marry.” 

“You hear what she says,” remarked 
Chetham. “ Do not urge ’he matter 
further.” « 

“ I admire maiden delicacy and reserve,” 
replied Fawkes; “ but when a man has 
acted as you have done, he deserves to be 
treated with frankness. I am sure Vivi¬ 
ana loves you. Let her tell you so.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Chetham; 
“ and it is time you should be undeceived. 
She loves another.” 

“ Is this so?” cried Fawkes in astonish¬ 
ment. 

She made no answer. 

“ Whom do you love?” he asked. 

Still, no answer. 

“ I will tell yot. whom she loves—and 
let her contradict me if I am wrong,” said 
Chetham. 

“ Oh, no!—no!—in pity spare me!” 
cried Viviana. 

“ Speak!” thundered Fawkes. “ Who 
is it?” 

“ Yourself,”-replied Chetham. 

“ W T hat!” exclaimed Fawkes, recoiling 
—“ love’ me! I will not believe it. She 
loves me as a father—hut nothing more- 
nothing more. But you were right. Let 
us change the subject. A more fitting 
seasonunay arrive for its discussion.” 

After some further conversation, it was 
.agreed that Viviana should be taken to 
White Webbs; aud leaving her in charge 
of. Humphrey .Chetham, Guy Fawkes 
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went in search of a conveyance to En- 
* field. 

Traversing the Strand—every hostel in 
wliictf vvas closed—he turnefd up Wych 
Street, iimnediatelyon the right of which 
there was a large inn (still in existence), 
and entering the yard, discovered a knot 
of darfiers moving about with lanterns in 
their hands. To his inquiries respecting 
a conveyance to Enfield, one of them an¬ 
swered, that he was about'to return thither 
with his waggon at four o’clock—it was 
then two—and should be glajl to take him 
and his friends. Overjoyed at the intelli- 
•gence, and at once agreeing to the man’s 
terms, Guy Fawkes hurried back to his 
Companions, and, with the assistance of 
Humphrey (Jhetham, contrived to carry 
Viviana (for she was utterly unable to 
support herself) to the inn-yard, where 
she vvas immediately placed in the 
gon, on a heap of fresh straw. 

About an hour after this, hut long before 
daybreak, the carrier attached his horses 
to the waggon, and set out. Guy Fawkes 
and Humphrey (Jhetham were seated near 
Viviana, hut little was said during the 
journey. whic h occupied about thrt'ejiours. 
By this time, it was broad daylight; and 
’ i*s the carrier slopped at the. door of a 
small inn, Guy Fawkes alighted, and in¬ 
quired flic distance to White Webbs? 

'' It is ujiout a mile and a half off,” re¬ 
plied the man. “If you pursue that lane, 
it will bring you to a small village about 
half a mile from this* where yon are sure 
to find some one who will gladly guide 
you to the house, which is a little out of 
the road, on the borders of the forest.” 

He then assisted Viviana to alight, and 
Humphrey Chetham descending at the 
same lfine, tfin party took the road indi¬ 
cated—a winding country lane with high j 
hedges, broken by beautiful timber—and 
proceeding at a slow pace, they arrived in 
about hair an hour at a little cluster of 
cottageS, which Guy Fawkes guessed to 
be the village alluded *tn by the carrier. 
As they approached it, a rustic leaped a 
hedge 1 , ami was about to cross To another 
field, when Guy Fawkes, calling to him, 
inquired the way to Whitp Webbs. 

“ I am going in that direction,” replied 
the man. “Jf you desire it, 1 will show 
you the road.” * 

“1 shall feel much indebted to you, 
friend,” returned Fawkes, “ and Vill re¬ 
ward you for your trouble.” 

“X want no reward,” Aturued the coun¬ 
tryman, trudging forward. 

following their guide, after % few 
"minutes’ brisk walking, they reached the 
-borders of the forest, and took their way 
along a patch of green sward that skirted 
it. In some places, thei^ track was im- 
12 


peded by gigantic thorns and brushwood, 
while at others avenues opened upon them, 
affording them peeps into the heart of the 
wood. It was a beautiful sylvan scene. 
And as at length they arrived at the head 
Qf a long glade, s^tho farther end of which 
a Jierd of deer were seen, with their branch¬ 
ing antlers mingling with the overhanging 
boughs, Viviana could not help pausing to 
admire it. 

“ King James often hunts within the “ 
forest,’*observed the countryman. “In¬ 
deed, I heard ono of the rangers say it was 
not unlikely he might he here to-day. He 
is at Theobald’s l J alace now.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Fawkes. “Let 
us proceed. We lose time. Are we far 
from the house?” m 

“ Not above a quarter of a mile,” was 
the answer. “ You will see it at the next 
turn of the road.” 

As the countryman had* intimated, they 
speedily perceived the roof and tall chim¬ 
neys of an ancient house above the trees, 
and as it was now impossible to mistake 
the road, Guy Fawkes thanked thoir guide 
for his trouble, and would have rewarded 
him,1ml he refused the gratuity, and leap¬ 
ing a hedge, disappeared. 

Pursuing the road, they shortly after¬ 
wards arrived at a gate leading to the 
house—a large building, erected probably' 
at. the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign—and 
entering it, they passed undetan avenue 
of trees. On •approaching the mansion, 
they observed ‘that many of the windows 
wt're closed, and the whole appearance of 
the place was irielancholy and deserted. 
The garden was overgrown with weeds, and 
the door looked as if it was rarely opened. 

Not discouraged by these appearances, 
but rather satisfied by them of the security 
of the asylum, Guy Fawkes proceeded to 
.he hack of the house, and entering a 
court, the flags and stones of which were 
covered with moss, while the interstices 
were filled with long grass, Guy Fawkes 
knocked against a small door, and, after 
repeating the summons, it was answered 
by an old woman servant, who popped her 
head out of an \typcr window, and de¬ 
manded his business. 

Guy Fawkes was about to fhquire for 
Mrs. Brooksby, wheitanother head, which 
proved to he that of Catesby, appeared at 
the window. On seeing Fawkes and his 
companions, Catesby instantly descended, 
and unfastened the door. The house 
proved far more comfortable within than 
its exterior promised; and the old female 
domestic having taken word to Anne Vaux 
that-Viviana was below, the former lady, 
who had not yet risen, sent for her to her 
chamber, and provided everything for her 
comfort. 
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Guy Fawkes and Humphrey Chatham, 
neither of whom had rested during the 
night, were glad to obtain a few hours’ re¬ 
pose oil the floor of the first room into which 
they were shown, and they were not dis¬ 
turbed until the day had. considerably ad¬ 
vanced, when Catesby thought fit to royse 
them from their slumbers. 

Explanations were then given on both 
sides. Ghetham detailed the manner of 
Viviana’s escape from the Tower, and 
Catesby in his turn acquainted them that 
Father Oldcorne was in the house, having 
found his way thither after his escape from 
the dwelling at Lambeth. Guy Fawkes 
was greatly rejoiced at the intelligence, 
and shortly afterwards had the satisfaction 
of meeting with the priest. At noon, the 
whole party assembled, with the excep¬ 
tion of Viviana, who by the advice of 
Anne Vaux kept her chamber, to recruit 
herself after the sufferings she had under¬ 
gone. 

Humphrey Ghetham, of whom no sus¬ 
picions were now entertained, and of whom 
Oatesby no longer felt any jealousy, was 
invited to stay in the house; and he was 
easily induced to pass his time near Vivi- 
ana, although he might not be able to see 
her. Long and frequent consultations 
were held by the conspirators, and letters 
were despatched by Gatosby to the elder 
"Winter at his scat, Haddington in Wor¬ 
cestershire* entreating him to make every 
preparation for the crisis, its well as to Sir 
Everard Digby, to desire liitn to assemble 
as many friends as he could muster against 
the meeting of Parliament, at Dunchurch 
in Warwickshire, under the plea of a grand 
hunting party. 

Arrangements were next made as to the 
steps to be taken by the different parties 
after the explosion. Gatesby undertook 
with a sufficient force to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of James 
the First, who was then at the residence 
of the Earl of Harrington, near Goventry, 
and to proclaim her queen, in ease the 
others should fail in seevtring the princes. 
It was supposed that Henry, Prince of 
Wales, (who, it need' Scarcely he men¬ 
tioned, died in his yjjuth,) would be pre¬ 
sent with the king, his father, in the Par¬ 
liament House, and would perish with 
him; and in this case, as Charles, Duke 
of York, (afterwards Charles the First,) 
would become successor to the throne, it 
was resolved that he should be seized by 
Percy, and instantly proclaimed. Other 
resolutions were decided upon, and the 
whole time of the conspirators was spent 
in maturing their projects. 

And thus, weeks and even months stole 
on. Viviana had completely regained her 
strength, and passed a life of perfect se¬ 


clusion; seldom, if ever, mixing with the 
others. She, however, took«a kindly fare¬ 
well of Humphrey Ghetham before his de¬ 
parture lor Manchester (for which place he 
set out about a fortnight after his arrival 
at White Webbs, having first sought out 
his servant, Martin Heydocke;) but, though 
strongly urged by Guy Fawkes, she wouhi 
hold out no hopes of a change in her senti¬ 
ments towards the young merchant. Meet¬ 
ings were occasionally held by the con¬ 
spirators elsewhere, and Oatesby and 
Fawkes had .more than one interview with 
Tresham—but never, except in places 
where they were secure from a surprise. 

The latter end of September had now 
arrived, and the meeting of Parliament 
was still fixed for the third of October. 
On the last day of the month, Guy Fawkes 
prepared to start for town, hut before doing 
so, he desired to see Viviana. They had 
not met for some weeks; nor indeed, since 
Fawkes had discovered the secret of her 
heyrt, (and perhaps of his own,) had they 
ever met with the same freedom as hereto¬ 
fore. As she entered the room in which 
he awaited fier-coming, a tremor agitated 
his frame, but he had nerved himself for 
the interview, and speedily subdued the 
feeling. 

“ I am starting for ‘London, Viviana,” 
he said, in a voice of forced calmness. 
“ You may guess for what purpose. Hut, 
as I may never behold you again, } would 
not part with you without a confession of 
my weakness. 1 will iy>t deny that what 
Humphrey Ghetham stated, and which 
you have never contradicted—namely, that 
you loved me, for J must speak out—has 
produced a strong effect upon me. 1 have 
endeavored to conquer it, hut it will re¬ 
turn. Till I knew you 1 never loved, 
Viviana.” 

“ Indeed!” she exclaimed. 

“Never,” be replied. “The fairest, 
had not power to move me. Hut I grieve 
to say—notwithstanding my struggles—I 
do not continue ecfually insensible.” 

“ Alt!” she ejaculated, becoming as pale 
as death. 

“ Why should I hesitate to declare my 
feelings? Why.should I not. tell yon that 
—though blinded to it so long—I have 
discovered that I do love you? \\ hy 
should 1 hesitate to tell you that I regret 
this, and lament that we ever met?” 

“ What mean you?” cried Viviana, with 
a terrified look. 

“ I will tell "you,” replied Fawkes. 
“Till 1 saw you, my thoughts were re- 
movedTrom earth, and fixed on one object. 
Till I saw you, I asked not to live, but to 
•die the death of a martyr.” 

“ Die so still,” Tejoined Viviana. “For¬ 
get me—-oh! forget me.” 
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“J cannof,”'replied Fawkes. “I have 
striven againgt it. But your image is per¬ 
petually, before me. Nay, at this very mo- 
ment^when I am about to set out on the 
enterprise, you alone detain me.” 

“ I am glad of it!” exclaimed Viviana, 
fervently. “ Oh that I could prevent you 
•v-coukl save you!” 

“ Save me!” echoed Fawkes, bitterly. 
“You destroy me,” 

' “ How?” she asked. * 

“ Because I am sworn to this project,” 
he rejoined; “ and if I were turned from it, 
1 would perish by my own lfand.” 

“Oh! say not so,” replied Viviana, 
“ but listen to me. Abandon it, and 1 will 
sdevote myself to you.” 

Guy Fawkes ga/.ed at her for a moment 
passionately, and then, covering his face 
with his hands, appeared torn by conllict- 
iug emotions. 

Viviana approached him, and pressing 
liis arm, asked in an entreating voice, 
“Are you still determined to pursue your 
dreadful project?” 

“ 1 am,” replied Fawkes, uncovering 
his face, and gazing at hgr; •“ but, if I re¬ 
main hero a moment longer, 1 shall not bo 
able to do so.” * 

• “I will detain you then,” sho rejoined, 
“and exercise the power! possess over you 
for yoiTr benefit.” 

“ No!” ho replied, vehemently. “4t 
must not fie. Farewell, for ever.” 

An" breaking from her, he rushed out 
of the room. 

As lie gained 1 the passage, ho encoun¬ 
tered Oatesby, who looked abashed at see¬ 
ing him. 

• “ 1 have overheard what has passed,” 
said the latter, “ and applaud your resolu¬ 
tion. * Few*men, similarly circumstanced, 
would have acted as you have done.” 

“ You would not,” said Fawkes, coldly. 

“ Perhaps not,” rejoined Catesby. 
“ But that does not lessen my admiration 
of yofir conduct.” 

“Iam devoted to #ne object,” replied 
Fawkes, “ and nothing shall turn me 
from it,” • 

“ Remove yourself instantly from tempt¬ 
ation, then,” replied Catesby. “I will 
meet you at the cellar beneath the Parlia¬ 
ment house to-morrow night.” 

With this, he accompanied Guy Fawkes 
to the door; and the latter, without hazard¬ 
ing s. look" behind him, set out ftir London, 
Aliens he arrived at nightfall. 
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On the following night, Fawkes exam¬ 
ined the cellar, and found it in all respects 
as he had left it; and, apprehensive lest 
somtf difficulty might arise, he resolved to 
make every preparation. (He, accordingly, 
pierced the sides of several of the barrels 
piled against tHfi walls with a gimblet, 
afld inserted in the holes small pieces of 
' slow-burning match. Not content with 
this, he staved in the tops of the uppermost 
tier, and scattered powder among them to, 
secure Aheir instantaneous ignition. 

This done, he took a powder-horn, with 
which he was* provided, and kneeling 
down, ^nd holding his lantern so as to 
throw a light upon the floor, laid a train 
to one of the lower barrels, and brought it 
within a few inches of the dooT, intending 
to lire it from that point. His arrange¬ 
ments completed, he arose and muttered, 

“ A vessel is provided for my escape in 
the river, and my companions advise me 
to use a stow match, which will allow me 
to get out of harm’s way. But 1 will see 
the deed done, and if the train fails, will 
hold a torch to the barrels myself.” 

At this juncture, a slight tap was heard 
without. 

Guy Fawkes instantly masked his lan¬ 
tern, and, cautiously opening the door, be¬ 
held Catesby. 

“I am come to tell you that Parliament 
is prorogued,” said the latter. “ Tho 
house does not meet till the fifth of No¬ 
vember. Wejiave another imfnth to wait.” 

“lam soiry*for it,” rejoined Fawkes. 
4‘ 1 have just laid the train. The lucky 
moment will pass.” 

And, locking the door, he proceeded 
with Catesby to the adjoining house. 

They had scarcely been gone more than 
a second, when two figures muffled in 
cloaks emerged from behind a wall. 

“The train is laid,” observed the fore¬ 
most,” and they are gone to the house. 
You might seize them now without dan- 
ger.” . 

“ That will not. answer my purpose,” 
replied the other. “1 will gi«e them 
another month.” 

“Another snwnth!” replied the first 
speaker. “ Who knows what may hap¬ 
pen in that time? They way abandon 
their project.” 

There is no feSt of that,” replied the 
.other. “ But you had better go and join 
them.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TIIE MARRIAGE 

Tresham, for it will hftVe been conjec¬ 
tured that be was one of the speakeft 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, on 
separating from Lord Mounteagle, took 
s the same direction as the conspirators.— 

’ lie hesitated for some time beforerventu- 
ring to knock at the garden .gate; and 
when he had done so, felt hall-disposed to 
take to his heels. But shame restrained 
him; and hearing footsteps approach, he 
gave the customary signal, and was in¬ 
stantly admitted by Guy Fawkes. 

“ What brings you here?” demanded 
the latter, as they entered the house and 
made fast the door behind them. 

“I have just heard that Parliament is 
prorogued to the fifth of November,” re¬ 
plied Tresham, “and came to tell you so.” 

“I already know it,” returned Fawkes, 
gloomily; “and for the first time feel 
some misgivingas to the issue of our enter¬ 
prise. 

“Why so?” inquired Tresham. 

“November is unlucky to me,” rejoined 
Fawkes, “ and I cannot recollect a year 
in my life in which some ill has not befal¬ 
len me during that month, especially on 
the fifth day. On the last fifth of Novem- | 
her, I nearly died of a fever a* Madrid. It 
is a strange and unfortunate* coincidence 
that the meeting of the Parliament should 
be appointed for that particular day.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I think it por¬ 
tends?” hesitated Tresham. 

“ Do so,” replied Fawkes, “ and speak 
boldly. I am no child to be frightened at 
shadows.” 

“ You have more than once declared 
your intention of perishing with our foes,” 
rejoined Tresham. “ The design, though 
prosperous in itself*™ ay be fatal to you.” 

“You are right,” replied Fawkes. “ I 
have little doubt 1 shall perish oil that 
day. You are both aware of my supersti¬ 
tious nature, and are n-H ignorant that 
many mysterious occurrences have com¬ 
bined to strojigthen the feeding—such as 
the dying words of the prophetess, Eliza¬ 
beth Orton—her warning speech when §he 
was raised from the dead by Doctor Dee— 
and lastly, the vision at Saint Winifred’s 
Well. Whip, if I tell you the saint has 
again appeared to me?” 

“ In a dream?” inquired Catesby, in a 
slightly sceptical tone. 

“ Ay, in a dream,” returned Fawkes. 
“ Bat I saw her as plainly as if I had been 
awake. It was the same vapory figure— 
the 6ame transparent robes, the same be- 
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! nign countenance, only far more pitying 
I than before—that I beheld at Holywell".—* 
j l heard no sound issue from her lips, but 
1 felt that she warned rde to desist.” 

“ Do you accept the warning?” asked 
Tresham, eagerly. 

“ It is needless to answer,” replied 
Fawkes. “ Ihnve laid the train to-night.” 

“You have infected.me with your mis¬ 
givings,” observed Tresham. ■ “ Would 
the enterprise had never been undertaken!” 

“ But being undertaken, it must begoue 
through with,” rejoined Catesby, sternly. 
“ Harkee, Tresham. You promised us 
two thousand pounds in aid of the project, 
but have constantly deferred payment of 
the sum on some plea or other.” 

“ Because I have not been able to raise 
it,” replied Tresham, sullenly. “ 1 have 
tried in vain to sell part of my estates at 
Rushton, in Northamptonshire. 1 cannot 
effect impossibilities.” 

“Tudh!” cried Catesby, fiercely.— 
“You well know I ask no impossibility.* 
I will no longer be trifled with. The 
money must be forthcoming by the tenth 
of'October, or you shall pay the penalty 
with your life.” 

This is the language of a cut-tnroat, 
Mr. Catesby,” replied ‘Tresham. 

“It is the only language I will hold to¬ 
wards you,” rejoined Catesby, contempt¬ 
uously. “ Look you disappoint me not, 
or take the consequences.” 

“I must leave for Northamptonshire at 
once, then,” said Tresham. * * 

“ Do as you please,” returned Catesby. 
“ Play the cut-throat yourself, and ease 
some rich miser of his store, if you think 
fit. Bring us the money, and we will not 
ask how you came by it.” “ ■ 

“ Before we separate,” said Tresham, 
disregarding these sneers, “ I wish to be 
resolved on-* one point. Who are to be 
saved from destruction?” 

“Why do you ask?” inquired Fawkes. 

“ Because 1 must stipulate for the lives 
of my brothers-in-law, the Lords Mount- 
eagle and Stourton.” 

“ If anything detains them from the 
meeting, wall and good,” replied*Catesby. 
“ But no warning must be given them.—* 
That would infallibly lead to a discovery 
of the plot.” 

“Some means might surely be adopted 
to put them on their guard without danger 
to ourselves?” urged Tresham. 

'“I know of none,” replied Catesby. 

“ Nor I,” added Fawkes. “ If I did, I 
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would* warn Lord Montague, and some 
othcflrs whom I shall grieve to destroy.” 

• “ We are all similarly circumstanced,’ 
replied Catesby. “ Keyes is anxious for 
tho preservation of his patron and friend, 
Lord Mordaunt—Percy, for the Earl of 
Northumberland. I, myself, would gladly 
savp the young earl of Arundel. Put we 
fhust sacrifice our private feeling for the 
general good.” . 

.. “We must,” acquiescgd Fawkes. 

“ We shall not meet again till the night 
of the tenth of October,” said Catesby, 
“ when take care you are in Readiness with 
the money.” 

Upon this, the conversation dropped, 
^nd soon afterwards Tresham departed. 

When he found himself alone, he suffer¬ 
ed his rage to find vent in words. “ Per¬ 
dition seize them!” he cried, “ 1 shall now 
lose two thousand pounds, in addition to 
what I have already advanced; and, as 
Mounteagle will not have the disclosure 
made till the beginning of November, there 
is no way of avoiding payment. They 
would not fall into the snare 1 laid to throw 
the blame of the discovery, when it takes 
place, upon their own indiscretion. Put I 
must devise some other plan. The warn¬ 
ing shall proceed from an unknown quar¬ 
ter. A letter, written in a feigned hand, 
and gijring some obscure intimation of 
danger, shall be delivered with an air qf 
mystpry to Mounteagle. This will serve 
as a pica for its divulgement to the Earl 
of Salisbury. Well* well, they shall have 
the money; but they shall pay me back in 
other coin.” 

Early on the following day, Catesby 
ai\,d Fawkes proceeded to White Webbs. 
Garnet was greatly surprised to see them, 
and eopld nql conceal his disappointment 
at the cause of their return. 

“This delay bodes no good,” he ob¬ 
served. “ Parliament has been so often 
prorogued, that I begin to think some 
suspicion, is entertained of our design.” 

“ Make your mind easy, then,” replied 
Catesby. “ I have rftade due inquiries, 
and find the meeting is postpqped to suit 
the King’s convenience, who wishes to 
prolong his stay at Royston. He may 
probably have some secret motive for the 
delay, but I am sure it in no way concerns 
us.” 

Everything being now fully arranged, 
the conspirators had only to wait patiently 
foj the arrival of the expected fifth of No¬ 
vember. Most of thcm a decided upon pass¬ 
ing the interval in the country. Ambrose 
Rookwood departed for Clopton, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon—a seat belonging to 
Lord Carew, where his family were stay¬ 
ing. • Keyes went to visit Lord Mordaunt 
atTurvey, in Bedfordshire; and Percy and 


the two Wrights set out for Gothurst, in 
Buckinghamshire, to desire Sir Everard 
Digby to postpone the grand hunting party 
which he was to lipid at Dunsmore Heath, 
as an excuse for mustering a strong party 
of Catholics, in the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. The two SJfinters repaired to their 
funnily mansion, Huddington, in Worces¬ 
tershire; while Fawkes and Catesby, to¬ 
gether with the two priests, remained at 
White Webbs. The three latter held daily 
conferences together, but were seldom join" 
ed by Fawkes, who passed his time in the 
adjoining forest# selecting its densest and 
most intricate parts for his rambles. 

It wdb now the beginning of October, 
and, as is generally the c-asc in the early 
part of this month, the weather was fine, 
and the air pure and bracing. . Tho forest 
could scarcely have been seen to greater 
advantage. The leaves had assumed their 
gorgeous autumnal tints, and the masses 
of timber, variegated incdlor, presented an 
inexpressibly beautiful appearance. Guy 
Fawkes spent hours in the depths of the 
wood. His sole companions were the 
lordly stag and the timid hare, that occa¬ 
sionally started across his path. Since 
his return, he had sedulously avoided Vi- 
viana, and they had met only twice, and 
then no speech had passed between them. 
One day, when he had plunged even deeper 
than usual jnto the forest, and had seated 
himself on the stump*of a decayed tree, 
with his eyes fixed on asmalliclear rivulet 
welling at hisj feet, he saw the reflection 
of a female figure in the water; and, filled 
with the idea of the vision of Saint Wini¬ 
fred, at first imagined he was about to 
receive another warning. Put a voice 
that thrilled to his heart’s core, soon un¬ 
deceived him, and, turning he beheld Vi- 
viana. She was habited in a riding-dress, . 
and appeared prepared to set out upon a 
journey. 

“So you have tracked me to my soli¬ 
tude,” he observed, in a tone of forced 
coldness. “ 1 thought 1 was secure from 
interruption here.” ' ^ 

“You will forgive me, I am sure, when 
you know my errand,” she replied. “It 
is to take an etefnal farewell of you.” 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed. “Are yon 
about to quit White Webbs?”" 

“ I am,” she mournfully rejoined. “ I 
am%bout to set out with Father Oldcorne 
fop Gothurst, where I shall remain till all 
is over.’ 

“ 1 entirely approve your determination,” 
returned Fawkes, after a short pause. 

“ I knew you would do so, or I would 
have consulted you upon it,” she re¬ 
joined. 

“And as you appear to avoid me, I 
would fain have departed without taking 
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leave of you, but found it impossible to 
do so.” 

“You well know my motive for avoid¬ 
ing you, Viviana,” rejoined Fawkes. “ We 
are no longer what we were to each other. 
A fearful struggle lias taken place within 
me, though I have preseryed an unmoved 
exterior, between passion and the sense qj* 
my high calling. I have told you 1 never 
loved before, and fancied my heart im¬ 
movable as adamant. But I now find out 
*any error. It is a prey to a raging and 
constant flame. I have shunned' you,” 
he continued, with increased excitement, 
“ because the sight of you shakes my firm¬ 
ness—because I feel it sinful to think of 
you in preference to holier objects—and 
because, after I have quitted you your 
image alone engrosses my thoughts. Here, 
in the depth' of this wood, by the side of 
this brook, I can commune with my soul— 
can abstract, myself from the world and the 
thoughts of the world—from you—yes you, 
who are all the world tome now—and pre¬ 
pare to meet my end.” 

“Then you are resolved to die!” she 
cried. 

“ I shall abide the explosion, and no¬ 
thing but a miracle can save me,” returned 
Fawkes. 

“And think not it will be exerted in 
your behalf,” she replied. “ Heaven does 
not approve your design, and you will as¬ 
suredly incur its vengeance by your cri¬ 
minal conduct.” 

“ Viviana,'’ replied Guy »Fawkes, ris¬ 
ing, “ man cannot read my heart, but 
Heaven can; and the sincerity of my pur¬ 
pose will be recognised above. What I 
am about to do is for the regeneration of 
our holy religion; and if the welfare of 
that religion is dear to the Supreme Being, 
our cause must prosper. If the contrary, 
it deserves to fail, and will fail. 1 have 
ever told you that I care not what becomes 
of myself. 1 am now more than ever in¬ 
different to life—or rather,” he added, in a 
sombre tone, “ I am anxious to die.” 

“ Your dreadful wish, I fear, will be 
accomplished,” replied Viviana, sadly.— 
“ I have been constantly haunted by fright¬ 
ful apprehensions respecting you, and my 
dead father has appeared to me in my 
dreams. His,-spirit, if such if were, seemed 
to gaze upon me with a|nournful look, and, 
as l thought, pronounced your name* in 
piteous accents.” . . 

“These forebodings chime with my 
own,” muttered Fawkes, repressing a 
shudder; “ bj^jnothing shall shake me.— 
It will infli^ t*kj »4ter pang upon me to part 
with you, IjTiyjiina—the bitterest I can 
ever feel—and I shall be glad when it is 
over.” 

“I echo your ©jvn wish,” she returned, 


“and deeply lament that we ever wet.— 
But the fate that brought us together must, 
for ever unite us.” • 

“ What mean you?” he inquired* gazing 
fixedly at lief. . 

“ There is one sad. consolation which 
you can afford me, and which you owe me 
for the deep and lasting misery 1 shall en¬ 
dure on your account,” replied ViViarraj 
“ a consolation that will enable me to bear 
your loss with fortitude, and to devote my¬ 
self wholly to hdhven.” 

“ Whatever I can do that will not inter¬ 
fere with my purpose,you may command,” 
he rejoined. 

“ What I have to propose will not inter¬ 
fere with it,” she answered. “’Now, hear 
me, and put the sole construction I deserve 
on my conduct. Father Garnet is at a 
short distance from us, behind those trees, 
waiting my summons. I have informed 
him of my design, aud he approves of it. 
It is to unite us in marriage—solemnly 
unite us—that though I may never live 
with you as a wife, 1 may mourn you as a 
widow. Do you consent?” 

Guy Fawkes returned an affirmative, in 
a voice broken by emotion. 

“ The moment the ceremony is over,” 
pursued Viviana, “I shall start with Fa¬ 
ther Oldcorne for Gothurst. We shall* 
never meet again in this world.” 

“ Unless 1 succeed?” said Fawkes. 

“You will not succeed,” replied Vivi¬ 
ana. “ If 1 thought so,1 should net take 
this step. I look upon it as an espousal 
with the dead.” 

So saying, she hurried away, and dis¬ 
appearing beneath the covert, returned in a 
few seconds with Garnet. 

“ 1 have a strange duty to perform for 
you, my son,” said Garnet to Fawkes, 
who remained motionless and stupefied; 
“but 1 am right willing to perform it, be¬ 
cause I think it will lead to your future 
happiness with the fair creature who has 
bestowed her affections on you.” 

“ Do not speculate on the future, father,” 
cried Viviana. “ You know' why I asked 
you to perform the ceremony. You know, 
also, that I nave made preparations for in¬ 
stant departure; and that 1 indulge no hope 
of seeing Guy Fawkes again.” 

“ All this 1 know, dear daughter,” re¬ 
turned Garnet; “ but, in spite of your an¬ 
ticipations of ill, I still hopo that your 
union may prove auspicious.” 

“ I take you to witness, father,” said 
Viviana, “ that in bestowing my hand 
upon Guy Fawkes, I bestow at the same 
time all my possessions upon him. He is 
>ee to use them as he thinks proper—even 
in the furtherance of his design against the 
state, which, though I cannot approve it, 
seems good to him.” 
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“ 'fihis must not be,” cried Fawkes. 

‘‘It shall be” rejoined Viviana. “Pro¬ 
ceed with tlw ceremony, father.” 

“tafcher have her own way, my son,” 
obsejved Garnet, in a low totie. Under 
any circumstances,.her estates must now 
be necessarily yours.” 

He then took a breviary from his vest, 
«nd placing them near each other, began 
to read aloud the marriage service appoint¬ 
ed by the Romish tJhurch. And there, in 
that secluded spot, and finder such extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, with no other wit¬ 
nesses than the ancient trees around them, 
and the brook rippling at tfieir feet, were 
* Guy Fawkes and .Viviana united. The 
ceremony ’over, Guy Fawkes pressed his 
•bride to his breast, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips. 

“ I have broken my faith to heaven, to 
which I was first espoused,” he cried. 

“No,” she returned; “you will now 
return to your first and holiest choice.— 
Think of mo only as I shall think of you, 
as of the dead.” 

With this, tho party slowly and silently 
returned to the house, where they found a 
couple of steeds, with luggage strapped to 
the saddles, at the doer. • 

Father Oldcorne was already mounted, 
•hnd in a few minutes Viviana was by his 
side. Before her departure, she bade Guy 
Fawkes a tender farewell, and at this try¬ 
ing juncture her firmness nearly deserted 
her. Put rousing herself, she sprang upon 
her horse, and urging tho animal into a 
quick pace, and followed by Oldcorne, she 
speedily disappeared from view. Guy 
Fawkes watched her out of sight, and 
shunning the regards of Catcsby, who 
formed one of the group, struck into the 
forest^ and was not seen again till the fol- 
ldwing day? 

The tenth of October having arrived, 
Guy Fawkes and Catcsby repaired to the 
, place of-endezvous. Hut the night passed, 
and Trqgham did not appear. Catesby 
was Sngry and disappointed, and could 
.dot conceal his apprehensions of treachery. 
Fawkes took a different view of the mat¬ 
ter, and thought it not improbable that 
their confederate’s absence might be oc¬ 
casioned by the difficulty he found in 
complying with their demands; and this 
opinion was confirmed the next morning 
by the arrival of £ letter from Trcsham, 
stating that he had been utterly unable to 
effect the sales he contemplated,*and could 
rfot, therefore, procure the money till the 
end of the month. * 

. “ I will immediately go down to Rush- 
ton,” said Catesby, “and if I find him 
disposed to palter with us, I will call him 
to instant account. But Garnet informs 
me that Viviana has bestowed all her 
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wealth upon you. Are you willing to 
devote it to the good cause!” 

“No!” replied Fawkes, in a tone so 
decisive that his companion felt it would 
be useless to urge'the matter further. “ I 
give my life to the cause—that must 
suffice.” m 

m The subject was never renewed. At 
night, Catesby, having procured a power¬ 
ful steed, set out upon his journey to 
Northamptonshire, while Fawkes returned 
to White Webbs. • 

Abdht a fortnight passed unmarked by 
any event of .importance. Despatches 
were received from Catesby, stating that 
he had received the money from T resham, 
and had expended it in procuring horses 
and arms. He also added that he had 
raised numerous recruits on various pre¬ 
tences. This letter was dated*from Ashby 
Saint Leger’s, the seat of his mother. 
Lady Catcsby, but he expressed his in 
tention of proceeding ta Coughton Hall, 
near Alcester, in Warwickshire, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Thomas Throckmorton (a 
wealthy Catholic gentleman,) whither Sir 
Everard Digby had removed with his 
family, to be in readiness for the grand 
huifting-party to be held on the fifth of 
November on Dunsmore Heath. Here he 
expected to be joined by the two Wrights, 
the Winters, ltookwood, Keyes, and the 
rest ol’^the conspirators, and undertook to 
bring thedi all up t^ White Webbs on 
Saturday the twenty-sixth of.October. 

By this time, Guy Fawkes had in a 
great degree* recovered liis equanimity, 
and, left alone with Garnet, held long and 
frequent religions conferences witji him; 
it being evidently his desire to prepare 
himself for his expected fate. He spent 
| the greater part of the nights in solitary 
vigils—fasted even more rigorously than 
he was enjoined to do—and prayed with 
such fervor and frequency, that, fearing 
an ill effect upon his health, and almost 
upon his mind, which had become exalted 
to the highest pitch of%nthusiasm. Garnet 
thought it necessary to check him. The 
priest did not fail to note that Vftriana’s 
name never passed his lips, and that in 
all their waiks»iti the forest lie carefully 
shunned the scene of his espousals. 

And thus time flew by. Ott the evening 
of the twenty-sixth of October, in accord¬ 
ance with Catesby's intimation, the con¬ 
spirators arrived. They were all assem¬ 
bled at supper, and were /elating the 
different arrangements which had been 
made in anticipation of the important 
event, when Garnet observed with a look 
of sudden uneasiness to Catesby, “You 
said in one of your letters that you would 
bring Tresham with you, my son. Why 
do»I not see him!” 
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“ He sent a message to Coughton to 
state, that having been attacked by a sud¬ 
den illness, he was unable to join us,” 
replied Catesby, “but as soon as he could 
leave his bed, he would "hasten to London. 
This may be a subterfuge, but I shall 
speedily ascertain the truth, for I have 
vent my servant Bates to Rushton, to ira- 
vestigate the matter. I ought to tell you,” 
rre added, “ that he has given substantial 
proof of his devotion to the cause by send¬ 
ing another thousand pounds, to be ex- 
aended in the purchase of arriTs and 
rorses.” 

“I hope it is not dust thrown into our 
lyes,” returned Garnet. “ 1 havewlways 
eared Tresham would deceive us at the 
ast.” 

“This sudden illness looks suspicious, 

[ must own,*'’ said Catesby. “ Has aught 
>een heard of Lord Mounteagle?” 

“Guy Fawkos heard that Tie was at his 
•esidenee at Southwark yesterday,” re- 
.urned Garnet. 

“ So far, good,” replied Catesby. “ Did 
pou visit the cellar where the powder is 
lepositod?” he added, turning to Fawkes. 

“ I did,” replied the other, “ and found 
ill secure. The powder is in excellent 
>reservation. Before quitting the spot, I 
ilaced certain private marks against the 
loor, by which I can tell whether it is 
jpened during our absence.” 

“ A wise precaution,” returned Catesby. 

‘ And now, gentlemen,” he added, filling 
i goblet with wine, “success 1 to our enter- 
rrise! Everything is prepared,” he con- 
inued, as the pledge was enthusiastically 
trunk, “ I have got together a company of 
ibove two hundred men, all well armed 
ind appointed, who will follow me wher- 
»ver 1 choose to lead them. They will be 
stationed near Dnnsmore Heath on the 
fifth of next month, and as soon as the 
event of the explosion is known, I shall 
ride thither as fast as 1 can, and, hurrying 
with my troops to Coventry, seize the 
Princess Elizabeth. Percy and Keyes 
will secure the person of the Duke of 
York, ifnd proclaim him King; while upon 
the rest will devolve the arduous duty of 
rousing our Catholic brethren in London 
to rise to arms.” ^ 

“ Trust to*us to rouse them,” shouted 
several voices. , 

“ Let each man swear not to swerve from 
the fulfilment of his task,” cried Catesby;. 


“ swear it upon this cup of wige,,in which 
we will all mix our blood.” 

And as he spoke, he pricked his arm 
with the point of his sword, and suffered a 
few drops of "blood to fall into the gablet, 
while the others, roused to a state of fren¬ 
zied enthusiasm, imitated his example, and 
afterwards raised the horrible mixture to 
their lips, pronouncing at the same* time* 
the oath. 

Guy Fawkes was th*e last to take the 
pledge, and eryiftg in a loud voice, “ I 
swear not to quit my post till the explo¬ 
sion is over,” he drained the cup. 

After this, they adjourned to a room in 
another wing of the house, fitted up as a 
chapel, where mass was performed by 
Garnet, and the sacrament administered to 
the whole assemblage. They were about 
to retire for the night, when a sudden 
knocking was heard at the door. Recon- 
noitering the intruder through an upper 
window, overlooking the court, Catesby 
perceived it was Bates, who was holding 
a smoking and mud-bespattered steed by 
the bridle. 

“ Well, what news do'you bring?” cried 
Catesby, as hA admitted him. “ Have you 
seen Tfesham?” 

“ No,” replied Bates. “ His illness 
was a mere pretence. He has left Rush-* 
ton secretly for London.” 

“ 1 knew it,” cried Garnet. “ He has 
again betrayed us.” , 

“ He shall die,” said Catesby. , 

And the determination was echoed by 
all the other conspirators.. 

Instead of retiring to rest, they passed 
the night in anxious deliberation, and it 
was at last proposed that Guy Fawkes 
should proceed without loss of time to 
Southwark, to keep watch near the house 
of Lord Mounteagle, and if possible ascer¬ 
tain whether Tresham had visited It. - 

To this he readily agreed. But before 
setting out, he took Catesby aside for a 
moment, and asked, “ Did you §ee Vivi- 
ana at Coughton?” 

Only for a momeivt, and that just be ford . 
I left the place,” was the answer. “ She 
desired to be remembered to you, and said 
you. were never absent from her thoughts 
or prayers.” 

Guy Fawkes turned away to hide his 
emotion, and mounting one of the horses 
brought by the conspiijitors rode off to¬ 
wards London. 
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CHAPTER 3QII. 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 

Os tho same <lay as the occurrences last vjpc, but retire into the country, where you 
related*. Lord Mounteagle, who was then may expect the event in ( safety, for though 
staying at Southwark, suddenly intimated there he no appearance of any stir, yet I 
his intention of passing the night at his say they shall receive a terrible blow tiiis 
country mansion at Hoxton; a change of. Parliament, and yet they shall not know* 
place which, trivial as it scented at the who hufts them. This counsel is not to 
moment, afterwards assumed an import- be contemned. It may do you good, and 
ance, from the circumstances that arose out can do you no harm, for the danger is 
*of it. At the latter part of the day, he ac- passed »s 6oon as you have burned the 
cordingly proceeded to Hoxton, accompn- letter. God, I hope, will give you grace 
/Tied by his customary attendants, and all to make good use of it, to whose holy pro- 
appeared to pass on as usual, until just as lection f commend you.” 
supper was over, one of his pages arrived “ A singular letter!” cxclaifhed Mount* 
from town, and desired to see his lordship eagle, as soon as Ward had finished, 
immediately. “ What, is your opinion of it?” 

Affecting to treat the matter with indif- “I think it hints at «ome dangerous 
fcronce. Lord Mounteagle carelessly order- plot, my lord,” replied Ward, who had 
ed the youth to be ushered into his pres- received his instructions, “ some treason 
cnee, and when he appeared, lie demanded against the state. With submission, I 
his business. The? page replied, that he would advise your lordship instantly to 
brought a letter for his kmlfehip, which take it to the Earl of Salisbury.” 
had been delivered under circumstances of “I see nothing in it,” replied the earl, 
great mystery. “ What is your opinion, Mervyn?” ho add- 

•“I had left the house just as it grew ed, turning to another of his gentlemen, 
dusk,” ho said, “on an errand of little ini- to whom he had likewise given his lesson, 
portance, when a mam muffled in a cloak, “ I anj of the same mind as Ward,” re- 
suddenly implied from behind a corner, amf plied the attendant. “JVour lordship will 
demamjpd whether I was one of your lord- hardly hold yourself excused* if you ne- 
ship’s servants? On my replying in the gleet to give tine warning, should aught 
affirmative he produced this letter, and en- occur hereafter.’* 1 

joined me as I valued my life and your '“Say you so, sirs?” cried Lord Mount- 
lordship’s safety, to deliver it into your eagle. “ Let me hear it once more.” 
own hands without delay.” The letter was accordingly read again 

So saying, he delivered tho letter to his by Ward, and the earl feigned to weigh 

lord, who, lazing at its address, which over each passage. 

wak, “To tlie Right Honorable the Lord “ I am advised not to attend the Parlia- 
Mounteaglc,” observed, “There is nothing ment,” he said, “ ‘ for God and man have 
very formidable in its appearance. What concurred to punish the wickedness of this 
pan it morn?” time.’ That is too vague to be regarded. 

Withoijj. even breaking the seal, which Then I am urged to retire into the country, 

was secured with a silken thread, he gave The recommendation riTust proceed from 
it fo one of his gentlemen, named Ward, some discontented Catholic, who docs not 
who was standing near him. wish me to he present at the opentng of 

“ Read it aloud, sir,” said the*earl, with the house. Thisis not the first time 1 have 
a slight smile. “I have no doubt it is been so adjured** ‘They shall receive a 
some vaporing effusion, which will afford terrible blow this Parliament, and yet shall 
us occasion for laughter. Before I hear not say who hurts them.’ That)*is mystcri- 
what the writer has to say, 1 can promise ous enough, but it yiay mean nothing— 
him ho shall not intimidate me.” any more than what follows, namely, 4 the 

Thus exhorted, Ward broke open the danger is passed as soon as you have burnt 
letter, and read as follows:— • the letter.” . 

* My lord, out of the love I bear to some “I do not think so, my lord,” replied 
of your friends, I have tt care of your pre- Ward; “and though I cannot explain the 
serration. Therefore, I would advise you, riddle, I am sure it means mischief.” 
as you tender your life, to devise stftne ex- “ Well,” said Lord Mounteagle, “ since 
case to shift from your attendance at this you-are of this mind, I must lose no time 
Parliament, for God and man have con-.i in communicating the letter to the Secre- 
curred to punish the wickedness of this j tary»of State. It is better to err on the 
time. > Think not slightingly of this ad-! safe side.” 
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Accordingly, after some further consulta¬ 
tion, he set out at that late hour for White¬ 
hall, where he roused the Earl of Salisbury, 
and showed him the letter. It is almost 
needless to state that the whole was a pre¬ 
concerted scheme between these two crafty 
statesmen; but as the interview took place 
in the presence of their attendants, the vfi.- 
most caution was observed. 

Salisbury pretended to be greatly alarm¬ 
ed at the communication, and coupling it, 
he said, with previous intelligence which 
he had received, he could not help fearing, 
to adopt the words of the writer of the 
mysterious letter, that the Parliament was 
indeed threatened with some “ terrible 
blow.” Acting, apparently, upon this 
supposition, lie caused such of the lords 
of the Privy Council as lodged at White¬ 
hall to be summoned, and submitting the 
letter to thorn, they all concurred in the 
opinion that it referred to some dangerous 
plot, though none could give a guess at its 
precise nature. 

“It is clearly some Popish project,” 
said Salisbury, “ or Lord Mountcagle 
would not have been tire party warned.— 
Wc must keep a look-out upon the disaf¬ 
fected of his faith. 

“As I have been the means of revealing 
the plot to your lordship—if plot it be—1 
must pray you to deal gently with them,” 
rejoined Mounteagle. 

“ I will be as lenient as I can,” return¬ 
ed Salisbury. “ But in a matter of this 
kind little favor can be Shown. If your 
lordship will enable me to discover the 
principal actors in this affair, 1 wilj take 
eare that no innocent party suffers.” 

“You ask an impossibility,” replied 
Mounteagle. “ I know nothing beyond j 
what can be gathered from that letter. But 
1 pray your lordship not to make it a means 
of exercising unnecessary severity towards 
the members of my religion.” 

“ On that you may rely,” returned the 
earl. “ His Majesty will not return from 
the hunting expedition on which he is en¬ 
gaged at lloyston till Thursday next, the 
30th. I think itscareely worth while (con¬ 
sidering his naturally timid nature, with 
which your lordships arc well acquainted) 
to inform him of the threatened danger, 
until his arrival at the palace. It will then 
be time enough to take any needful steps, 
as Parliament will not meet for four or five 
days afterwards.” 

In the‘policy of this course the Privy 
Councillors agreed, and it was arranged 
that the matter should be kept perfectly 
secret until the King’s opinion had bet,.' 
taken upon the letter. The assemblage 
then broke up, it being previously arranged 
that, for fear of some attempt upon his life, 
Lord Mounteagle should remain within the 


palace till full inquiries had'befen'instituted 
into the affair. # 

When the two confederate nol^%s were 
left alone, Salisbury observed, with a slight 
laugh to his companion, 

“ Thus far we have proceeded well, and 
without suspicion, and, rely upon it, none 
shall fall on you. As soon as all is trver, 
the most important post the King has to 
bestow shall be yours.” 

“ But what of ft’resham?” asked Mount- 
eagle. “ He was the deliverer of this letter, 
and 1 have little faith in him.” 

“ Hum!” Said Salisbury, after a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection, “ if you think it desira¬ 
ble, we can remove him to the Tower, 
where he can he easily silenced.” 

“ It will be better so,” replied Mounl- 
oagle. “ He may else babble hereafter.— 
1 gave him a thousand pounds to send in 
his own name to the conspirators the other 
day to lure them into our nets. 

“ It shall be repaid you a hundred-fold,” 
replied Salisbury. “ But we are observed, 
and must therefore separate.” 

So saying, he withdrew to his own 
j chamber, w.hil^ Lord Mounteagle was 
ushered to the apartments allotted to him. 

To foturn to Guy Fawkes. Arriving at 
Southwark, he stationed himself near Locd 
Mounteagle’s residence. But lie observed 
nothing to awaken his suspicions, until 
Carly in the morning he perceived a page, 
approaching the mansion, whom, from his 
livery ho knew to be one of Lord Mount- 
eagle’s household, (it was, in fact, the very 
youth who had delivered the .mysterious 
letter,) and from him he ascertained all 
that had occurred. Filled with alarm, and 
scarcely knowing what to do, lie crossed 
the river, and proceeding to the cellar, exa¬ 
mined the marks at the dooi, and finding 
all precisely as he. had left it, felt certain, 
that whatever discovery'hud be,en made, 
the. magazine hau not been visited. 

He next repaired to the house, of which 
he possessed the key, and was satisfied 
that no one had been there. Somewhat 
relieved by this, he yet determined to keep 
watch during the day, and concealing 
himself near the cellar remained on the 
look-out till night. But no one came; nor 
did anything occur to excite his suspicions, 
lie would not, however, quit his post till 
about six o’clock on the following evening, 
when thinking further delay might be at¬ 
tended with danger, he set out to White 
Webbs, to give his companions intelli¬ 
gence of the letter. 

His news was received by all with the 
greatest alarm, and not one except Cates- 
by, who strove to put a bold face upon the 
matter, though he was full of inward mis¬ 
giving, but confessed that he thought all 
chance of success was at an end. While 
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deliberating upon what should be done in 
this fearful amergency, they were greatly 
alarmffd* by a sudden knocking without. 
All tbe conspirators concealed themselves, 
except Guy Fawlses, who opening the 
door, found, to his infinite surprise, that 
the summons proceeded front Tresham. 
fle'stfid nothing till the other had entered 
the house, and then suddenly drawing 
dagger, held it to Ins throat. 

“ Make your shrift qufckly, traitor,” ha 
cried in a furious tone, “ for your last hour 
is arrived. What ho!” he shouted to the 
others, who instantly issued from their 
’ hiding-places, “ tho fox has ventured into 
the lion’s den.” 

* “ Yon distrust mo wrongfully,” rejoined 
Tresham, with more confidence than he 
usually exhibited in time of danger; “ I 
am come to warn you not to hetray you. 
Is this the return you make me for the 
service'!” 

“ Villain,” cried Calesby, rushing up to 
him, and holding his drawn sword to his 
breast. “You have conveyed the letter 
to Lord Mnunteagle.” 

“ It is false,” replied Trodham, “I have 
only just, heard of it - and in splte^ of the 
risk I knew 1 should run from your suspi¬ 
cions, 1 came to tell you what had hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ Why did you feign illness, hnd depart 
secretly <Qr town, instead of joining us St 
CougUton?” demanded Calesby. 

“I will instantly explain my motive, 
which, though ij may not. he satisfactory 
to yon on one point, will be so on another,” 
replied Tresham, unhesitatingly, and with 
apparent frankness. “ I was fearful you 
would make a further tool of me, and re¬ 
solved not to join yon again till a few days 
before the outbreak of the plot. To this 
determination I should have adhered had 
1 not learnt to-night that a letter had been 
. transmitted by some one to Lord Mount- 
eagle, \£liioh he had conveyed to the Earl 
of Salisbury. It may not convey any no- | 
.tfon of the plot, but it» certain to occasion 
alarm, and I thought it my duty, in spite 
of every personal consideration, to give 
you warning. If you design to escape, 
there is yet time. A vessel lies in the 
Tivor, in which we can all embark for 
Flanders.” 

“ Can he be innocent!” said Catcsby 
in a whisper to Garnet. 

“If I Rad betrayed yon,” ^continued 
Tresham, “ I should not have come hither. 
And I have no motiveTor such baseness, 
fgr I am in equal danger with yourselves. 
But though the alarm has been # given, I 
do not think any discovery will be made. 
They are evidently on the wrong scent.”. 

“ I hope so,” replied Catesby; “ but I 
fear the.contrary.” 


j “ Shall I put him to death?” demanded 
j Fawkes of Garnet. 

“ Do not sully your hands with his 
blood, my son,” relumed Garnet. “If he 
has betrayed us, he will reap the traitor’s 
reward here and.hereafter. If he has not, 
k would be to take away a life unjustly. 
Let him depart. We shall feci more se¬ 
cure without him.’’ 

“ Will it be safe to set him free, father?” 
cried Fawkes. • 

•I think so,” replied G.arnet. “W T e 
will not admit foim to our further confer¬ 
ences; but let us act mercifully.’ 

The major part of the conspirators con¬ 
curring in this opinion, though Fawkes 
and Catesby were opposed to it, Tresham 
was suffered to depart. As soon as he. was 
gone, Garnet avowed that the'fnrther pro¬ 
secution of the design appeared so hazard¬ 
ous, that it ought to be abandoned, and 
that, in his opinion, each. <ff the conspira¬ 
tors had better consult, his own safety by 
flight. He added, that at some future 
period the design might be resumed, or 
another planned, which might be more se¬ 
curely carried out. 

After much discussion, all seemed dis¬ 
posed to acquiesce in the proposal except 
Fawkes, who adhered doggedly to his 
purpose, and treated the danger so slight¬ 
ingly, that he gradually brought the others 
round to hl% views. 4-t length, it was re¬ 
solved that Garnet should 8f*t out imme¬ 
diately for Ceuglilon Hall,an*d place him¬ 
self under tlfe protection of Sir Everard 
Digby, and there await the result of the 
attempt, while the other conspirators de¬ 
cided upon remaining in town, in some- 
secure places of concealment until the 
event was known. Unmoved as ever Guy 
Fawkes declared his intention of watching 
over the magazine of powder. 

“ If anything happens to me,” he said, 
“ you will take care of yourselves. You 
well know nothing will be wrung from 
ine.” • 

Catesby and the -others, aware of his 
resolute nature, affected to remonstrate 
with him, but they willingly suffered him 
to take his owlt course. Attended by 
Bates, Garnet then sot out for Warwick¬ 
shire, and the rest of the conspirators pro¬ 
ceeded to London, where they dispersed, 
after appointing Lincoln’s Inn walks as 
their place of midnight rendezvous. Each 
then made preparations for sydden flight, 
in case it should he necessary, and Kook- 
wood provided relays of horses all the way 
to Dunehurch. 

Guy Fawkes alone remained at his post. 
He took up his abode in the collar, resolved 
to blow up himself together with his foes 
in.ease of a surprise. 

On Thursday, the thirty-first of Octo- 
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ber, the king returned to Whitehall, and 
the mysterious letter was laid before him 
in the presence of the Privy Council by 
the Earl of Salisbury. James perilled it 
carefully, but could scarcely hide his per¬ 
plexity. 

“Your majesty will not fail to remark 
the expressions, ‘a terrible blow’ to the 
Parliament, and ‘ that the danger will be 
past as soon as you have burnt the letter,’ 
w _evidently referring to combustion,” ob¬ 
served the earl. <. 

“ You are right, Salisbury,” said James, 
snatching at the suggestion. “ I should 
not wonder if these mischievous.Papists 
mean to blow us all up with gunpowder.’’ 

“ Your majesty has received a divine | 
illumination,” returned the earl. “Such 
an idea never occurred to me; but it must 
be as you intimate.” 

“ Undoubtedly—undoubtedly,” replied 
the monarch, pleased with the compliment 
to his sagacity, though alarmed by the 
danger; “ but what desperate traitors they 
must be to imagine such a deed. Blow 
us up! God’s mercy, that were a dread¬ 
ful death! And yet that must evidently 
he the meaning of the passage. How else 
can it be. construed, except by reference to 
the suddenness of the act, which might be 
as quickly performed as that paper would 
take to l)i*. consumed in the lire?” 

“Your majesty’s penetration has dis¬ 
covered the truth',” replied Salisbury, 
“ and by the help of your wisdom 1 will 
fully develope this dark (Sonign. Where 
think you the powder may lie hidden' 1 ” 

“ Are there any vaults beneath the Par¬ 
liament House?” demanded James, trem¬ 
bling. “ Heaven save us! We have often 
walked there—perhaps, over a secret 
mine.” 

“There are,” replied Salisbury, “and 
I am again indebted to your majesty for a 
most important suggestion. Not a corner 
in the vaults shall be left unsearched. 
But, perhaps you will think with me, that, 
in order to catch these traitors in their own 
trap, it will he well to defer the search till 
the very night before the meeting of Par¬ 
liament.” 

“ I was about to recommend such a 
course myse’f, Salisbury,” replied James. 

“ I was sure you would think so,” re¬ 
turned the earl; “and how 1 must entreat 
you lo dismiss the subject from your 
thoughts', and to sleep securely, for you 
may rely upon it (after your majesty’s 
discovery) that the plot shall be fully un¬ 
ravelled.” 

The significant tone in which the earl 
uttered the latter part of this speech, con¬ 
vinced the king that he knew more of the 
matter than he cared to confess, and he 
contented himself with saying, “ Well, 


let it be so. I trust all to you. 1 But I at 
once divined their purpose—I at once di¬ 
vined it.” , . ‘ 

The counsil then broke up, and James 
laughed and chuckled to himself at the 
discernment he had displayed. Nor was 
he less pleased with his minister for the 
credit given him in the affair. But he 
took care not to enter the Parliament 
House. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the fourth 
"of November, the Lord Chambeflain, ac¬ 
companied by the Lords Salisbury and 
Mounteagle, Visited the cellars and vaults 
beneath the Parliament House. For some 
time, they discovered nothing to excite 
suspicion. At length, probably at the sug¬ 
gestion of Lord Mounteagle, who, as will 
he recollected, was acquainted with the 
situation of the magazine, they proceeded 
to the cellar where they found the store of 
powder, but not meeting with any of the 
conspirators, as they expected, they dis¬ 
turbed nothing, and went away, reporting 
the result of their search to the king 

By the recommendation of the Earl of 
Salisbury, J"ines advised that a guard 
should be placed near the cellar during the 
whole’6f the night, consisting of TopclifTe 
and a certain number of attendants, and 
beaded by Sir Thomas Knevet, a magis¬ 
trate of Westminster, upon whoso ton rage 
<rnd discretion full reliance could be placed. 
Lord Mounteagle also requested permis¬ 
sion to keep guard with them to witness 
the result of the affair. To this the king 
assented, and as soon as it grew dark, the 
party secretly took up their position at a 
point commanding the entrance of the 
magazine. 

Fawkes, who chanced to be absent at 
the time the search was made; retithied a 
few minutes afterwards, and remained 
within the cellar, seated upon a barrel of 
gunpowder, the head of which he had 
staved in, with a lantern in one hand, and 
petronel in the other, till past midnight. 

The fifth of November was now at hand, 
and the clock of the adjoining abbey had 
scarcely censed tolling the hour that pro¬ 
claimed its arrival, when Fawkes, some¬ 
what wearied with his solitary watching, 
determined to repair for a short space to 
the adjoining house. He, accordingly, 
quitted the cellar, leaving his lantern 
lighted within it in one corner. 

Opening the door, he gazed cautiously 
around, but perceiving nothing, after waiv¬ 
ing a few seconds, he proceeded to lock 
the door. While thus employed, he 
thought he heard a noise behind him, and 
turning suddenly, he beheld through the 
gloom several persons rushing towards 
him, evidently with hostile intent. His 
first impulse was to draw a petronel, and 
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grasjj liisf sword. But before he could face revealed the barrel of a petronel level- 
effect his purpose, his arms were pinioned led at his head, and an authoritative voice 
by a M^erfifl grasp from behind, while commanded him in the king’s name to sur- 
the light of a lantern throw# full in his render. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FLIGHT C)F THE CONSPIRATORS. 


On the same night, and»at the same i eluded from further share in the project, I 
•hour that Guy Fawkes was captured, the ! could not divest myself of a strong desire 
other conspirators held their rendezvous in j to know*how matters wero going on, and 
Lincoln’s Inn Walks. A presentiment of! I resolved to visit the cellar secretly at 
the fate awaiting them filled the breasts of midnight. As 1 stealthily approached it, 
all, and even Catesby shared in the gene- 1 remarked several armed figures beneath 
ral depression. Plan after plan was pro- a gateway, and conjecturing their purpose, 
posed, and, as soon as proposed, rejected; instantly concealed myself behind a pro- 
and they seemed influenced only by alarm ; jeetion of the wall. 1 had **8t been in this 
and irresolution. Feeling, at length, that situation many minutes,"when the cellar 
nothing could be done, and that they were door opened, and Guy Fawkes issued 
only increasing their risk by remaining to- from it.” 

gether longer, they.agreed to separate, ap- “ Well!” cried Catesby, breathlessly, 
pointing to'meet at the sarnu t place on the “Tito party I had noticed immediately 
following night, if their project slwuld not, ruslied forward, and secured him before he 
in the interim, he discovered. • could offer any resistance,” continued 

• “Before daybreak,” said Catesby, “IjTrcsham. “ After a brief struggle, certain 
will proceed to the cellar under the Par- ; of their number dragged him into tho 
liament’i louse, and ascertain whether any | cellar, while others kept watch without, 
thing has happened to Guy Fawkes. My j I shoulth nt#v have flown, but my limbs 
heart missives me about him, and I re- \ refused their office, arftl I was therefore 
proach # myself that I have allowed him to j compelled, however reluctant^ to see the 
incur this peril alone.” j end of it. ln»a> short time Guy Fawkes 

“ Guy Fawkes? is arrested,” said a voice i \\as brought forth again, and l heard some 
near them, “and is at this moment under , in authority give directions that he should 
examination before the King.” j be instantly taken to Whitehall, to be in- 

It is Tresham who speaks,” cried ! terrogated before the King and the Privy 
Catesby, “ secure him.” Council. He was then led away, and a 

The4njun«tion was instantly obeyed.— guard placed at the door of the cellar.— 
Tresham was seized, and several weapons j Feeling certain I should be discovered, I 
pointed at his breast. He did not, how- j continued for some time in an agony of 
ever, appear to be dismayed, but so far as 1 apprehension, not daring to stir. But, at 
"could be discerned in the obscurity, seemed j length, summoning up sufficient resolu- 
to maintain great boldness of demeanor, j tiou, I crept cautiously along the side of 
1 have again ventiyed among you at! tho wall, and got off unperceived. My 
{he hazard of my life,” he said, in a firm first ob ject was to warn you.” 
tone, “to give you this most important in- “How did you become acquainted with 
telligence; and am requited, as I have our place of rendezvous'!” demanded tho 
ever been of late, with menaces and vio- j elder Wright. 

lence. Stab me, and see whether my | “ I overheard you, at our lqgt interview 

death will avail you in this extremity. I at White Webbs, appoint a midnight 
am in equal danger with yourselves; and I meeting in this place,” replied Tresham, 
whether I perish %y your hands, or by “ an*d 1 hurried hither in the hope of find- 
those of the executioner, is of little. mo- iifg you, and have not been disappointed.” 
ment.” “When I give the word, plunge your 

“ Let me question him before we avenge swords into his breast,” said Catesby, in 
ourselves upon him,” said Catesby to a low tone. 

Rbokwood. “How do you knew that “ Hold!” cried Percy, taking him aside. 
Guy Fawkes is a prisoner!” “If we put him to death in this spot, his 

“I saw him taken,” replied Tresham, body will be found, and his slaughter may 
“ and esteem myself singularly fortunate awaken suspicions against us. Guy 
that I escaped the same fate. Though ex- Fafrkes will reveal nothing.” 
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“Of that I am well assured,” said self on the sod beneath a trde,* and *was , 


Catesby. “Shall we take the traitor 
with us to some secure retreat, where we 
can detain him till wo learn what takes 
lace at the palace, and if wo find he has 
etrayed us, despatch him'!” 

“That would answer no good purpose,” 
returned Percy. “ The sooner we are rf'd 
of him the better. We can then deliberate 
as to what is best to be done.” 
m “ You are right,” rejoined Catesby.— 
“ If he has betrayed us, life will b# a bur¬ 
then to him, And the greatest kindness we 
could render him would be to rid him of it. 
Let him go. Tresham,” he addfd, in a 
loud voice, “ you are free. But we meet 
no more.” 

“We have not parted yet,” cried the 
traitor, springing backwards, and uttering 
■ a loud cry. “I arrest you all in the 
King's name.” 

The signal ^as answered by a band of 
soldiers, who emerged from behind the 
trees where they had hitherto been con¬ 
cealed, and instantly surrounded the con¬ 
spirators. 

“ It is now my turn to threaten,” 
laughed Tresham. 

Catesby replied by drawing a petronel, 
and firing it in the supposed direction of 
the speaker. But he missed his mark. 
The hall lodged in the brain of a soldier 
who was standing beside him, anti the ill- 
fated wretch fell to’the ground. 

A desperate conflict now ensued. Top- 
cliffe, who commanded thefassailing party, 
ordered his followers to take the conspira¬ 
tors alive, and it was mainly owing to this 
injunction that the latter were indebted 
for their safety. Whispering his direc¬ 
tions to his companions, Catesby gave the 
word, and making a simultaneous rush 
forward, they broke through the oppos¬ 
ing ranks, and instantly dispersing, and 
favored by the gloom, they baffled pursuit. 

“ We have failed in this part of our 
scheme,” said Tresham to TopclifFe, as 
they met half an hour afterwards. “ What 
is to be done!” 

“We must take the Earl of Salisbury’s 
advice upon it,” returned Topcliffe. “ I 
shall now hasten to Whitehall to see how 
Guy Fawkes’s interrogation proceeds, and 
will communicate with hjs lordship.” 

Upon this, they separated. s 

None of the conspirators met again that 
night. Each fled in a different direction, 
and, ignoraitt of what had happened to the 
rest, sought some secure retreat. Catesby 
no towards Chancery Lane, and passing 
tflh'ough a narrow alley, entered the large 
"irdens which then lay between thi" 

oroughfare and Fetter Lane. Listening 
to bear whether he was pursued, and find¬ 
ing nothing to alarm him, he threw hun- 


lost in painful reflection. . 

“All my fair schemes are marred by 
that traitor, Tresham,” he muttered. “I 
could forgive myself for being duped by 
him, if 1 had slain him when he was in 
my power. But that he should escape to 
exult in our ruin, and reap the reward of 
his perfidy, afflicts me oven more than 
failure.” 

Tortured by tlmughts like these, and in 
vain endeavoring to snatch such brief re¬ 
pose as would fit him for the" fatigue ho 
might have tb endure on the morrow, he 
did not quit his position till late in the 
morning of a dull November day—it was, 
as will be recollected, the memorable 
Fifth—had arrived. 

He then arose, and slouching his hat, 
and wrapping his cloak around him, 
shaped his course towards Fleet Street. 
From the knots of persons gathered to¬ 
gether at different corners—from their 
muttered discourse and mysterious looks 
—as well as from the general excitement 
that prevailed—he felt sure that some 
rumor of tie plot had gone abroad. 
Shunning- observation as much as he 
could, “he entered a small tavern near 
Fleet Bridge, and called for a flask of 
wine and some food. While discussing 
these, he was attracted by the discourse 
of the landlord, who was conversing with 
his guests about the conspiracy. 

“ 1 hear that all the Papists are to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered,” cried the 
host; “ and if it be true, as I have heard, 
that this plot i3 their contrivance, they 
deserve it. I hope I have no believer in 
that faith—no recusant in my house.” * 

“ Don’t insult us by any such sus¬ 
picion,” cried one of the guests. - “We 
are all loyal men—all good Protestants. 

“ Do you know whether the conspira¬ 
tors have been discovered, sir?” asked the 
host of Catesby. 

“ I do not even know of the plot,” re¬ 
plied the other. “„What was its object'!” 

“ What was its object!” cried the host. 
“ You will scarcely credit me when I tell 
you. I tremble to speak of it. Its object 
was to blow up the Parliament House, 
and the King and all the nobles and pre¬ 
lates of the land along with it.” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed the guests. 

“But how do you know it is a scheme 
of the Papists?” asked Catesby. 

“ Because 1 have been told so,” rejoined 
the host. “ But who else could devise 
such a monstrous plan? It would never 
enter in;o the head or heart of a Protestant 
to conceive so detestable an action. We 
love our King too well for that, and would 
shed the last drop of our blood rather than 
a hair of his head should be injured. But 
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,thesf ■ priest-ridden Papists think other¬ 
wise. Theyjregard him as a usurper; and 
having* received a dispensation from the 
Pope to that effect, fancy iuwould be a 
pious'nct to remove him. 'Iiiere will be 
no tranquillity in the kingdom while one 
of them is lefifUlive; and I hope hie Ma¬ 
jesty will take advantage of the present 
ferment to order a general massacre of 
them, like that of the poor Protestants on 
Saint Bartholomew's day*in Paris.” 

“Ay—massacre them,” cried the guests, 
“that’s the way. Burn their houses, and 
cut their throats. Will it ^>e lawful to 
•do so without further authority, mine 
host? If so, we will set about it im- 
tfiedialely.” 

“1 cannot resolve you on that point,” 
replied the landlord. “You had better 
wait a short time. 1 dare say their 
slaughter will be publicly commanded.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so!” cried 
one of the guests, “I will bear my part in 
the business.” 

Oatesby arose, paid his reckoning, and 
strode out ef the tavern. 

“ I)o you know, mine said the 

guest who had last spoken, “ I half sus¬ 
pect that tall fellow, aim has just left us, 
i% a Papist.” 

“ Perhaps a conspirator,” said another. 

“Lct*us watch him,” cried a third. 

“ Stay,” cried the host, “ he lias pai<t 
me double my reckoning. 1 believe him 
to be an honest man, and a good Pro¬ 
testant.” 

“ What you $ay confirms my suspi¬ 
cions,” rejoined the first speaker. “ We 
wUl follow him.” 

Vn reach ingTem pie Bar, Oatesby found 
the gates closed, and a guard stationed at 
them—*ho ontibeingallowed to passthrough 
without examination. Not willing to ex¬ 
pose himself to tKis scrutiny, Oatesby tum¬ 
ped away, and .in doing so, perceived three 
of the pers ons he bad just left in the tavern. 
The eiTpression of their countenances satis¬ 
fied him they were dogging him; but affect¬ 
ing not to perceive it, he retraced his steps, 
gradually quickening his par^ until he 
reached a narrow street leading into White- 
friars, down which he darted. The mo¬ 
ment his pursuers saw this, they hurried 
after him, shouting, “ A Papist—a Papist! 
—a conspirator!” 

But Oatesby was now safe. Olaiming 
the protection of certain Alsatians who 
wtore lounging at the door of a tavern, and 
offering to reward thorn, they instantly 
drew their swords, and drove the others 
away, while Oatesby, tossing a few pieces 
of money to his preservers, passed through 
a snjall doorway into the Temple, amj 
making the best of his way to the stairs, 
leapt into a boat, and ordered the water¬ 


man to row to Westminster. The man 
obeyed, and plying his oars, soon gained 
the middle of the stream. Little way, 
however, had beerT made, when Oatesby 
descried a large wherry, manned by seve¬ 
ral rowers, swiftly approaching them, and 
instinctively comprehending whom it con- 
tafned, ordered the man to rest on his oars 
till it had passed. 

In a few moments the wherry approached 
.them. It was filled with serjeants of the* 
guard and halberdiers, in jjjie midst of 
whom sat Guy Fawkes. Oatesby could 
not resist the impulse that prompted him 
to rise, *ind the movement attracted the 
attention of the prisoner. The momentary 
glance they exchanged convinced Oatesby 
that Fawkes perceived him, though his 
motionless features gave no token of re¬ 
cognition, and he immediately afterwards 
fixed his eyes towards heavep, as if to in¬ 
timate—at least, Oatesbyjsff construed the 
gesture—that his earthly career was well- 
| nigh ended. Heaving a deep sigh, Oatesby 
i watched the wherry sweep on towards the 
Tower—its fatal destination—until it was 
lost to view. 

“Wll is over, I fear, with the bravest of 
our hand,” he thought as he tracked its 
course; “ but some effort must be made to 
save him. At all events, we will die 
sword in hand, and like soldiers, and not 
as comiilon Vnalefactors^” 

Abandoning his intention proceeding 
to Westminster, he desired ^he man to 
pull ashore, afld*landing at Arundel Stairs, 
listened to the Strand. Here he found 
large crowds collected, the shops closed, 
and business completely at a stand. No¬ 
thing was talked of but the conspiracy, 
and the most exaggerated and extraordi¬ 
nary accounts of it were circulated and be¬ 
lieved. Some would have it that the Par¬ 
liament. House was already blown up, and 
that the city of London itself had been set 
fire to in several places by the Papists. It 
was also staled that numerous arrests had 
taken place, and it was certain that the 
houses of several Catholic noble* and 
wealthy gentleman had been searched. To 
such a height was the popular indignation 
raised, that it required the utmost efforts 
of the soldiery to prevent th* mob from 
breaking into these houses, and using vio¬ 
lence towards their utmates. 

Jflvery gate and avenue to the palace was 
strictly guarded, and troops of horse were 
continually scouring the streets. Senti¬ 
nels were placed before suspected houses, 
and no one was suffered to enter them, or 
to go forth without special permission. 
Detachments of soldiery were also station¬ 
ed at the end of all the main thoroughfares. 
Bars were thrown across the smaller streets 
ana outlets, and proclamation was made 
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that no one was to quit the city, however 
urgent his business, for three days. 

On hearing this announcement, Oqtesby 
saw at once that if he did not. effect his 
escape immediately, it would be impraeti- 
elfble. Accordingly, ha .hurried towards 
' Charing Cross, and turning up Saint Mar¬ 
tin’s Lane, at the back of the King’s Mews, 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
guard, and speeded along the lane—for it 
•was then literally so, and surrounded on, 
either side by high hedges—until^he came 
to Saint Giles’s—at this time, nothing more 
than a few scattered house3 intermixed 
with trees. Hero he encountered a man 
mounted on a powerful steed, and seeing 
this person look hard at him, would have 
drawn out of the way, if the other had not 
addressed ffim by name. He then regarded 
the equestrian more narrowly, and found 
it was Martis.Heydocke. 

“ I have heard what lias happened, Mr. 
Oatesby,” said Martin, “ and can imagine 
the desperate strait in which you must be 
placed. Take my horse—it may aid your 
flight. I was sent to London by my mas¬ 
ter, Mr. Humphrey Chatham, to bring him 
intelligence of the result of your attempt, 
and I am sure I am acting in accordance 
with his wishes in rendering you such a 
service. At all events, I will risk it. 
Mount, sir—mount, and make the best of 
your way hence.”, 

Cateshy needed no further exhortation, 
hut springing into the saddle hastily mur¬ 
mured his thanks, and striking into a lane 
on the right, rode off at a swift pace to¬ 
wards High gate. 

On reaching the brow of Ibis beautiful 
hill, he drew in the bridle for a moment, 
and gazed towards the city he had just 
quitted. Dark and hitter were his thoughts 
as he fixed his eye upon Westminster 
Abbey, and fancied he could discern the 
neighboring pile, whose destruction he had 
meditated. Remembering that from this 
very spot, when' he had last approached 
the capital, in company with Guy Fawkes 
and Viviana ltaddifle, lie' had looked in 
the same direction, he cwld not help con¬ 
trasting his present sensations with those 
he had then experienced. At that time, 
he was fulF'of ardor, and sronTalent of suc¬ 
cess. Now, all was, lost to him, and lie 
was anxious for little more than self-pre¬ 
servation. Involuntarily, his eye wander¬ 
ed along tlyj great city, until passing over 
the mighty fabric of Saint Paul’s, it set¬ 
tled upon the Tower—upon the place of 
Fawkes’s captivity, 

• can nothing lie done for his de j 

Umik teel” sighed Oatesby, as he turned i 
away, his eyes filling with moisture:— 
“ must that brave soldier die the death of 
a felon—must he be subjected to the tor¬ 


ture—horror! If he had died defending, 
himself, I should scarcely have pitied him. 
And if lie had destroyed himself,''together 
with his foes, as he resolved to,-do, I 
should have envied him. But the idea of 
what he will have to suffer in that dread¬ 
ful place—nay, what he is’now, perhaps, 
suffering—makes the life-blood eifrdle hi 
my veins. I will never fall alive into 
their hands.” 

With this resolve, he struck spure into 
his steed, and, urging him In a s\yiftpace, 
dashed rapidly forward. He had ridden 
more than a mile, when hearing shouts 
behind him, he perceived two troopers gal¬ 
loping after him as fast as fheir horses 
could carry them. They shouted to him 
to stay, and as they were better mounted 
than he was, it was evident they would 
soon come up with him. Determined, 
however, to adhere to the resolution he 
had just formed, and not to yield himself 
with life, he prepared for a conflict, and 
suddenly halting, he concealed a petronel 
beneath his cloak, and waited till his foes 
drew near. * 

“ I commfind you in the king’s name to 
surrender,” said the foremost trooper, rid¬ 
ing up. “You are a rebel and a traitor.” 

“ Be this my answer,” replied Catesby, 
aiming at the man, and firing with such 
certainty, that he fell from his horse mor¬ 
tally wounded. Unsheathing his sword, 
lie then prepared to attack the ot her trooper. 
But, terrified at the fate of his comrade, 
the man turned his horse’s head, and rode 
oil'. 

Without bestowing a thought on the dy¬ 
ing man, who lay groaning in the m ,r e, 
Catesby caught hold of the bridle of his 
horse, and satisfied that tin; animal was 
belter than his own, mounted lifin, slnd 
proceeded at the same headlong pace as 
before. 

In a short time he reached Finchley, 
where several persons rushed from their 
dwellings to inquire whether lie brought 
any intelligence the plot, rumors of 
which had already re.aehed them. With¬ 
out stopping, Catesby replied that most 
important, discoveries had been made, and 
that he was carrying despatches from the 
king to Northampton. No opposition was 
therefore offered him, and he soon left all 
traces of habitation behind him. Urging 
his horse to its utmost, he arrived, in less 
than a 'quarter of an hour at Chipping 
Barnet. Here the same inquiries were 
made as at Finchley, and returning the 
same answer—lor he never relaxed ids 
speed ‘for a moment—lie pursued his 
course. 

In less than three quarters of an hour 
after this, he arrived at Saint Albans, and 
.iroceeding direct to the post-house, asked 



for a lioifee: But instead of complying 
' ryith the request, the landlord of the Rose 
and Qrqwn—such was the namo of the 
hostel—instantly withdrew, find returned 
the nSxt moment wj.th an officer, who de¬ 
sired to speak with Catesby before he pro¬ 
ceeded further#-* The latter, however, took 
80 notice of the demand, but rode off. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs behind him 
soon convinced him he was again pursued, 
&hd he was just beginning to consider in 
what way he should make a second de¬ 
fence, when he observed two horsemen 
cross a lane on the left, and* make for the 

* main road. Ilis situation now appeared 
highly perilous, especially as his pursuers, 
who had noticed the other horsemen at the 
same time as himself, shouted to them. 
But he was speedily relieved. These per¬ 
sons, instead of stopping, accelerated their 
pace, and appeared as anxious as he was 
to avoid those behind him. 

They were now within a short distance 
of Dunstable, and were ascending the 
lovely downs which lie on the London 
side of this ancient town, when one of the 
horsemen in front chancing y> turn round, 
Catesby perceived it was Itookwood. Over¬ 
joyed at the discovery, he shouted*to him 
•t the top of his voice, and the other, who 
it presently appeared was accompanied by 
Keyes,instantly stopped. In a few seconds, 
Catesby was by their side, and a rapid o*- 
planation taking place, they all three drew 
up infirdcr of battle. 

By this time, theirr pursuers had arrived 
within a hundrdtl yards of them, and see¬ 
ing how matters stood, and not willing to 
hazard an engagement, after a brief con¬ 
sultation, retired. The three friends then 
pursued their route, passed through Dun- 
stablef and without pausing a moment on 
the rgad, soon neared Fenny Stratford. 
Just before tlidy arrived at this place, 
Catesby’s horse fell from exhaustion. In- 

* stantly extricating himself from the fallen 
animalTiie ran by the side of his compan¬ 
ions till they got to thq,town, where ltook- 

'"wood, who had placed relays on the road, 
changed his horse, and the Others were 
fortunate enough to procure fresh steeds. 

Proceeding with unabated impetuosity, 
they soon cleared a few more miles, and 
had just left Stoney Stratford behind them, 
when they overtook a solitary horseman, 
who proved to be John Wright, and a lit¬ 
tle further* on they came up with Percy, 
a«d Christopher Wright. 

Though their numbers were thus in¬ 
creased, they did not consider themselves 
secure, but flinging their cloaks rnway to 
tenable them to proceed with greater expe¬ 
dition, hurried on to Toweester. Here 
Keyes quitted his companions, and shaped 
his course into Warwickshire, where Ije 


was afterwards taken, while the others, 
having procured fresh horses, made the 
best of their way to Ashby Saint Leger’s. 

About six o’clock, Catesby and his com¬ 
panions arrived at his old family seat, 
which he had ejected to approach in£ri- 
nmph, but whicndie now approached with, 
ffielings of the deepest mortification and 
disappointment. They found the house 
filled with guests, among whom was 
Robert Winter—who were just sitting 
down te supper. Catesby rushed into the 
room in wbich^these person# were assem¬ 
bled, covered with mud and dirt—his hag¬ 
gard logics and dejected appearance pro¬ 
claiming that his project had failed. His 
friends followed, and their appearance con¬ 
firmed the impression that he had produced. 
Lady Catesby hastened to her son, and 
strove to comfort him, but he rudely re¬ 
pulsed her. 

“ What is the matterj’t’ehe anxiously 
inquired. 

“What is the matter?” cried Catesby 
in a furious tone, and stamping his foot to 
the ground. “ All is lost! our scheme is 
discovered; Guy Fawkes is a prisoner, 
and*.ere long we shall all be led to the 
block. Yes all,” he repeated, gazing 
sternly around. 

“ 1 will never be led thither with life,” 
said Robert Winter. 

“ Not I,V added a young Catholic gen¬ 
tleman, named Acton of Ribjjesford, who 
had lately joined the conspiracy; “ though 
the groat desigrf has failed, we are yet free, 
and have swords to draw, and arms to 
wield them.” 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Robert Winter, “ all 
our friends are assembled at Dunchurch. 
Let us join them instantly, and we may 
yet stir up a rebellion, which may accom¬ 
plish all we can desire. I, myself accom¬ 
panied Humphrey Littleton to Dunchurch 
this morning, and know we shall find 
everything in readiness.” 

“ Do not despair,” c*ed Lady Catesby, 
“ all will yet be welj. Every member of 
our faith will join you, and you will soon 
muster a formidable army.” 

“ We must ppi yield without a blow,” 
cried Percy, pouring out a bumper of wine, 
and swallowing it at a draught. 

“ You are right,” said Rookwood, imi¬ 
tating his exampie?* “ We will sell our 
lives dearly.” 

*' r ‘ If you will adhere to this resolution, 
gentlemen,” rejoined Catesb/, “we may 
yet retrieve our loss. With five hundred, 
staunch followers, who will stand by mo 
to the last, I will engage to raise such a 
rebellion in England as shall not be cheek¬ 
ed, except by the acknowledgement of 
our rights, or the dethronement of the 
King.” 
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“ We will stand by you,” cried th 
others. 

“Swear it,” cried Catesby, raising the 
glass to hi* lips. 

“ We do,” was the Teply. 

fit Wearied as we are,” cried Catesby, 
“ we must at once proceed to Dunchurch; 
and urge our friends to rise in arms wifh 
ns.” 

“ Agreed,” cried the others. 
m Summoning all his household, and arm* 
ing them, Catesby then set out with the 
rest for DunShurch, whichjlay.about five 
miles from Ashby Saint *Leger’s. They 
arrived there in about three quarters of an 
hour, and found the mansion crowded with 
Catholic gentlemen and their servants. ; 
Entering the banquet hall, they found Sir ! 
Everard Digby at the head of the board, j 
with Garnet on his right hand. Upwards 
of sixty persons were seated at the table, i 
Their arrival WuSgreeted with loud shouts, J 
and several of the guests drew their.swords j 
and flourished them over their heads, 

“ What news!” cried Sir Everard Dig- ' 
by. “ Is the blow struck!” 

“ No,” replied Catesby; “ we have been 
betrayed.” 

A deep silence prevailed. A change 
came over the countenances of the guests. 
Significant glances were exchanged, and 
it was evident that general uneasiness | 
prevailed. 

“WhatiSjtobc done!” cried Sir Eve¬ 
rard Digby, vfter a pause. „ 

“ Our course is clear,” returned Cates¬ 
by. “We must stand by each other. In 
that case, we have nothing to fear, and 
shall accomplish our purpose, though not 
in the way originally intended.” 

‘1 will have nothing further to do with 
the matter,” said Sir Robert Digby of 
Coleshill, Sir Kverard’s uncle. And 
rising, he quitted the room with several of 
his followers, while his example was 


imitated by Humphrey Littleton, *and 
others. # 

“ All chance for the restoration <>f our 
faith in England is over,” observed Garnet, 
in a tone of despondenpy. 

“ Not so, father,’,’ replied Catesby, “ if 
J we are true to each other'. My friends,” 
i he cried, stopping those who were ,aboul 
to depart, “ in the name of our holy reli¬ 
gion I beseech you tfi pause. Much is 
against us now. ‘But let us hold together; 
and all will speedily be righted. Every 
Catholic in this county, in Cheshire, in 
Lancashire, aftd Wales, must flock to out 
standard when it is once displayed. Do 
not desert us—do not desert yourselves— 
for our cause is your cause. I have a large* 
force at my command; so has Sir Everard 
Digby, and together we can muster nearly 
five hundred adherents. With these, we 
can offer such a stand as will enable us to 
make conditions with our opponents, or 
even to engage with them with a reason¬ 
able prospect of success, I am well as¬ 
sured, moreover, if we lose no time, but 
proceed to the houses of our friends, we 
shall have a lergje army with us. Do not 
fall off, then. On you depends our suc¬ 
cess/" 

This address was followed by loud ac 
clamations, and all who heard it agreed to 
stand by the cause in which they had em¬ 
barked to the last. 

As Catesby left the banqueting-hall 
with Sir Everard to make preparations for 
their departure, they "met Viviana and a 
female attendant. 

“ l hear the enterprise has failed,” she 
cried, in a voice suffocated by emotion. 

I “ What has happened to my husband! is 
he safe! Is he with you!” 

“ Alas! no,” replied Catesby; “be is*a 
prisoner/" 

| Viviana uttered aery of anguish, and fell 
j senseless into the arms of the attendant. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


Disarmed by Sir Thomas Knevet ?nd 
his followers, who found upon his person a 
packet of slow matches and touchwood, 
and bound h£nd and foot, Guy Fawkes was 
dragged into the cellar by his captors, who 
instantly commenced their search. In a 
corner behind the door they discovered a 
dark lantern, with a light burning within 
it; and moving with the utmost caution— 
for they were afraid of bringing sudden 
destruction upon themselves—they soon 


perceived the barrels of,gunpowder ranged 
against the wall. Carefully removing the 
planks, billets, and iron bars w’ith which 
they were covered, they remarked that two 
of the casks were-staved in, while the 
hoops from a third were taken off, and the 
powder scattered around it. They also 
noticed that several trainB were laid along 
the floor—everything, in short, betokening 
that the preparations for the desperate deed 
w$re fully completed. 
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While ihfey were making this investiga- 
' tion, Guy Fawkes, who seeing that furthei 
resists# ae was useless, had remained per 
fectly motionless up to this moment, sud 
denly*made a struggle to free himself; ant 
• so desperate was the gffort, that he burs 
the leathern tkJhg that bound his hands, 
and* seizing the soldier nearest to him, bore 
' him to the ground. He then grasped the 
lower limbs of another, who held a lan¬ 
tern, .and strove to overthrow him, and 
wrest the lantern from his grasp, evidentlj 
intending to apply the light to the powder, 
And he would unquestionably have execu¬ 
ted his terrible design, if three of the mos 
powerful of the soldiers had not thrown 
ihemselves upon him, and overpowered 
him. All this was the work of a moment, 
but it was so startling, that Sir Thomas 
Knevet and Topcliffe, though both courage¬ 
ous men, and used to scenes of danger— 
especially the latter—rushed towards the 
door, expecting some dreadful catastrophe 
would take place. 

“ Do him no harm,” cried Knevet, as 
he returned, to tbe«soldicrs, who were still 
struggling with Fawkes,—if do him no 
harm. It is not here he must die.” 

“ A moment more, and 1 had bloftn you 
sfU to perdition,” cried Fawkes. “ But 
heaven ordained it otherwise.” 

“ He8ven will never assist such damna¬ 
ble designs as yoursj” rejoined Knevet* 
“ Thrust him into that corner,” he added 
to his ^nen, who instantly obeyed his in¬ 
junctions, and held down the prisoner so 
firmly that he dbuld not move a limb— 
“ Keep him there. I will question him 
presently.” 

" * Y ou may question me,” replied Guy 
Fqwkes, sternly; “ but you will obtain no 
answer.” • 

“ Wle shall see,” returned Knevet. 

Pursuing, the‘search with Topclifle, he 
counted thirty-six hogsheads and casks of 
Various sizes, all of winch were afterwards 
foundtS*be filled with powder. Though pre- 
tiifred for this discovery Knevet could not 
‘repress his horror at it, and gave vent to 
execrations against the prisonet, to which 
the other replied by a disdainful laugh— 
They then looked about, in the hope of 
finding some document or fragment of a 
letter, which might serve as a clue to the 
other parties connected with the fell design, 
but without success. Nothing was found 
except a pile of arms; but though they 
examined them, no name or cypher could 
be traced, on any of the weapons. 

“ We will now examine the prisoner 
more narrowly,” said Knevet. » 

‘ ‘ This was accordingly done. On remov¬ 
ing Guy Fawkes’s doublet, a horse-hair 
shirt appeared, and underneath it, next his* 
heart, suspended by a silken cord from his 
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neck, was a small silver cross. When this 
was taken from him, Guy Fawkes could 
not repress a deep sigh. 

“There is some*secret attached to that 
cross,” whispered Topcliffe, plucking 
Knevel’s sleeve., 

' Upon this, the ether held it to the light, 
vftiile Topclifle kept his eye fixed upon 
the prisoner, and observed that, in spite of 
all his efforts to preserve an unmoved de- 
meanoT, he was slightly agitated. . 

“ Do^ou perceive anything!” he asked. 
“Yes,”, replied Knevet,***there is a 
name. But the* character is so small, I 
cannot (^cypher it.” 

“ Let me look at it,” said Topclifle.— 
“ This is most important,” he added, after 
gazing at it for a moment; “ the words in¬ 
scribed on it are, * Viviana Radcliffe , Ord- 
sall Hall.' You may remember that this 
young lady was examined ,a short time 
ago, on suspicion of beiqgconnected with 
some Popish plot against the state, and 
committed to the Tower, whence she es¬ 
caped in a very extraordinary manner.— 
This cross, found upon the prisoner, proves 
her connection with the present plot.— 
Evety effort must be used to discover her 
retreat.” 

Another deep sigh involuntarily broke 
from the breast of Guy Fawkes. 

“ You hear how deeply interested he is 
in the fnatSor,” observed Topcliffe, in a 
low tone. “ This trinkbt will of infinite 
service to us in future examinations, and 
may do more fci*us with this stubborn sub¬ 
ject even than the rack itself.” 

“You are right,” returned Knevet. “I 
| will now convey him to Whitehall, and 
acquaint the Earl of Salisbury with his 
capture.” 

■ Do so,” replied Topcliffe. “ I have a 
further duty to perform. Before morning 
1 hope to net the whole of this wolfish 
pack.” 

■ Indeed!” exclaimed Knevet. “ Have 
you any knowledge of the others!” 

Topcliffe smiled significantly. 

“Time will show,” he said. “But if 
you do not require me further, I will leave 
you.” 

With this, ho quitted the cellar, and 
oined the Earl of MounteagW and Tres- 
lam, who were waiting for him outside at 
a liyle distance frortPthe cellar. After a 
rief conference, it was arranged, in com- 
Tiance with the Earl of Salisbury’s wishes, 
hat if they failed in entrapping the conspi- 
ators, nothing should be said about the 
matter. He then departed with Tresham. 
Their subsequent proceedings have al- 
ea<Jy been related. 

By Sir Thomas Knevet’s directions, Guy 
i’awkes was now raised by two of the sol- 
iers, and led out of the cellar. As he 
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passed through the door, ho uttered a deep 
groan. 

“You groan for what you have done, 
villain,” said one of the soldiers. 

“ On the contrary,” rejoined Fawkes, 
stSffinly. “I groan for what I have not 
done.” 

He was then hurried along by his con¬ 
ductors, and conveyed through the great 
western gate, into the palace of Whitehall, 
yrhere he was placed in a small room, the 
windows of which were strongly grated. 

Before quitting him, Sir,Thpmas Kne- 
vet put several questionsHo him, but he 
maintained a stern and obstinate silence. 
Committing him to the custody of an offi¬ 
cer of the guard, whom he enjoined to keep 
strict guard over him, as he valued his life, 
Knevet them wont in search of the Earl of 
Salisbury. 

The secretary, who had not retired to 
rest, and was’ anxiously awaiting his arri¬ 
val, was delightecl with the success of the 
scheme. They were presently joined by 
Lord Mounteagle; and after a brief confer¬ 
ence it was resolved to summon the Privy 
Council immediately, to rouse the King, 
and acquaint him with what had occurred, 
and to interrogate the prisoner in his pres¬ 
ence. 

“ Nothing will be obtained from him, I 
fear,” said Knevet. “ He is one of the 
roost resolute and determined fellows 1 
ever encountered.” 

And he then related the desperate attempt 
made by Fawkes in the vaulu-to blow them 
all up. 

“ Whether he will speak or not, the 
King must see him,” said Salisbury. As 
soon as Knevet was gone, the earl observed 
to Mounteagle, “You had now better 
leave the palace. You must not appear 
further in this matter, except as we have 
arranged. Before morning, 1 trust we 
shall have the whole of the conspirators in 
our power, with damning proofs of their 
guilt.” » 

“ By this time, my lord, they are in 
Tresli-\m’s hands,” replied Mounteagle. 

“ If he fails, not a word must be said,” 
observed Salisbury. “ I^must not be sup¬ 
posed we have moved in the matter. All 
great statesmen have conyived treasons, 
that they might afterwards discover them; 
and though I have not* contrived this {riot, 
I have known of its existence from "the 
first, and could at any time have crushed 
it hady&l|| 3 » so minded. But that would 
not bMsliMhswered my purpose. And 1 
ahall pi a r ose it as a pretext to crush the 
whoI#yQ*tholic party, except those on 
whon^jJkeyoursclf, I can confidently rely.” 

“ Yrmirlordship must admit that I have 
well seconded your efforts,” observed 
Moqnleagle. 


“I do so,” replied Salisbury, l* and.you 
will not find me ungrateful. • Farewell! X 
hope soon to hear of our ’ furtfcqj suc¬ 
cess.” . 

Mounteagle then took his departing, and 
Salisbury immediately caused all such 
members of the Privy Cv. ncil as lodged 
in the palace to be aroused, desiring they 
might be informed that a terrible plot haa 
been discovered, and a conspirator arrested. 
In a short time, 4he Duke of Lennox, the 
'F.ar\ of Marr, Lord Hume, the Earl of 
Southampton, Lord Henry Howard, Lord 
Mountjoy, Sir. George Hume, and others, 
were assembled; and all eagerly inquired < 
into the occasion of the sudden«lann. 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Salisbury had 
himself repaired to the king’s bedchamber, 
and acquainted him with what had hap¬ 
pened. James immediately roused him¬ 
self, and desired the chamberlain, who ac¬ 
companied the earl, to quit the presence. 

“ Will it be safe to interrogate the pris¬ 
oner here!” he asked. 

“ I will take care your Majesty shall re¬ 
ceive no injury,” replied Salisl^iry, “and 
it is absolutely necessary you should ex¬ 
amine hiia before he is committed to the 
Tower.” 

“ Let him be brought before me, them, 
directly,” said the king. “ 1 am impa¬ 
tient to behold a wretch who has conceived 
so atrocious—so infernal a design against 
me, and against my children.* Harkc’e, 
Salisbury, one caution I wish to offserve. 
Let a captain of the guard, with his drawn 
sword in hand place himself between me 
and the prisoner, and let two halberdiers 
stand beside him, and if the villain moves 
a step, bid them strike him dead. Yhu 
understand]” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Salisbury, hewing. 

“In that case, you may take qff his 
bonds—that is, if you think it prudent to 
do so—not otherwise,” continued James. 

“ I would not have the knave suppose he ' 
can awe me.” ‘ 

“Your Majesty’s commands shall he 
fulfilled to the Jetter,” returned the earl. 

“ Lose n* time, Salisbury,” cried James, 
springing out of bed, and beginning to 
dress himself without the assistance of his 
chamberlain. 

The earl hastily retired, and ordered the 
attendants to repair to their royal master. 
He next proceeded to the chamber where 
Guy.Favtjtes was detained, and ordered 
him to be unbound, and brought before the 
king. When the prisoner heard this man¬ 
date, a slight smile crossed his counte¬ 
nance, but he instantly resumed his former 
.item composure. The smile, however, diet • 
not escape the notice of Salisbury, and he 
Commanded the halberdiers to keep np'ar to 
the prisoner, and if he made the slightest 
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. movement in the king’s presence, instantly 
te despatch lym. 

Giving some further directions, the earl 
then ^ed the way across a ceort, and en¬ 
tering another wing, of the palace, ascend- 
• ed a flight of steps, and traversed a mag¬ 
nificent corrida. Guy Fawkes followed, 
Sittdhded by the guard. They had now 
reached the antichamber leading to the 
foyal sleeping apartment, and Salisbury 
ascertained from the offiofers in attendance.] 
that all was in readiness. Motioning the 
guard to remain where they were, he en- 
tered the inner room alonfl, and found | 
•James, seated on a chair of state, near the 
bed, surrotfnded by his council;—the Earl 
®f Mar standing on his right hand, and the 
Duke of Lennox on his left, all anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. Behind the King 
were stationed half a dozen halberdiers. 

. “ The prisoner is without,” said Salis- 
lmry. “Is it your Majesty’s pleasure 
that he be admitted?” 

“Ay, let him come in forthwith,” rc- 
"’plicd James. “Stand by me, my lords. 
And do yon, variots, keep a wary eye 
upon him. There is no paying what he 
. may attempt.” • 

Salisbury then waved his hand! The 
9oot was thrown open, and an officer en¬ 
tered the room, followed by Guy Fawkes, 
who marched between, two halberdiers.— 
When within a couple of yards of lift 
King, # the officer halted, and withdrew a 
little on the right, so as to allow a full 
view of the prisoner, while he extended 
his sword between him and the King.— 
Nothing could be more undaunted than the 
Jqpks and demeanor of Fawkes. He strode 
fimily into the room, and without making 
any reverence, folded his arms upon his 
bmastfand Ibokcd sternly at James. 

“ A4?ohl villain!” cried the King, as he 
regarded hpn with curiosity not unmixed 
with alarm. “ W’ho, and what are you, 
traitor?” 

‘.Conspirator,” replied Fawkes. 
•“That l know,” rejoined James,sharply. 

'* “ But how are you called?” 

“John Johnson,” answcnM Fawkes. 
“I am servant to Mr. Thomas Percy.” 

“ That is false,” cried Salisbury.— 
‘Take heed that you speak the truth, 
traitor, or tho rack shall force it from you.” 

“The rack will force nothing from me,” 
replied Fawkes, sternly; “neither will I 
answer any question asked by your lord- 
ship.” 

“ Leave him to me, Salisbury—leave 
him to me,” interposed James. “ And it 
was your hellish design to blow t*s all up 
with-gunpowder?” he demanded. 

“ It was,” replied Fawkes. 

END OF THE 
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“ And how could you resolve to desffoy 
so many persons, none of whom have in¬ 
jured you?” pursued James. 

“ Dangerous diseases require desperate 
remedies,” replied Fawkes. “ Milder 
means have been tried, but without effort. 
It was God’s pleasure that this scheme, 
vfliich was for the benefit of his holy re¬ 
ligion should not prosper, and therefore I 
do not repine at the result.” 

“ And are you so blinded as to suppose 
that heaven can approve the actions of 
him who raises his hand against the King 
—against the "Lord’s anointed?” cried 
James. _ 

“ He is no king who is excommunica¬ 
ted by the apostolic see,” replied Fawkes. 

“ This to our face!” cried James, angrily. 
“ Have you no remorse—no «ompunction 
for what you have done?” 

“ My sole regret is that I ,have failed,” 
replied Fawkes. . • 

“You will not speak thus confidently 
on the rack,” said James. 

“ Try me,” replied Fawkes. 

“ What purpose did you hope to accom¬ 
plish by this atrocious design?” demanded 
the'Earl of Mar. 

“ My main purpose was to blow back 
the beggarly Scots to their native moun¬ 
tains,” relumed Fawkes. 

“ This audacity surpasses belief,” said - 
James.* “Alutius Scawola, when in the 
presence of Porsenna, was nttf more reso¬ 
lute. Harkc’#, villain, if I give you your 
life, will you*dtsclose the names of your 
associates?” 

“ No,” replied Fawkes. 

“ They shall be wrung from you,” cried 
Salisbury. 

Fawkes smiled contemptuously. “ You 
know me not,” ho said. 

“ It is idle to interrogate him further,” 
said James. “ Let him be removed to the 
Tower.” 

‘ Be it so,” returned Salisbury; “ and 
when next your Majesty questions him, I 
trust it will be in the.presence of his con¬ 
federates.” • 

“Despite the villain’s horrible intent, I 
cannot help admiring his courage,” ob¬ 
served James, in a low tone: “ and were 
he as loyal as he is brave, he should al¬ 
ways be near our person.” 

\yith this, he wafed his hand, and Guy 
Fawkes was led forth. He was detained 
by "the Earl of Salisbury’s orders till the 
morning—it being anticipated* that before 
that time the other conspirators would be 
arrested. Bnt as this was not the case, 
he was placed in a wherry, and conveyed, 
as before related, to the Tower. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW GUY FAWKES WAS* PUT T© THE TORTURE. 


Intimation of the arrest of Guy Fawkes 
haying; been sent to t^e Tower, his arrival 
was anxiously expected by the warders, 
add soldiers composing the garrison, a 
crowd of whom posted themselFes at the 
entrance of the Traitor’s Gate, to obtain a 
sight of him. As the bark that conveyed 
the prisoner shot through London Bridge, 
and neared the fortress, notice of its ap¬ 
proach was given to the lieutenant, who, 
scarcely less impatient, had stationed him¬ 
self in a small circular chamber in one of 
■ the turrets of Saint.Thomas’s or Traitor’s 
Tower, overlooking the river. « He hastily 
descended, and had scarcely .readied the 
place of disembarkation when the* boat 
J passed beneath the gloomy archway; the 
immense wooden wicket closed behind it; 
and the• officer in command springing 
ashore, was followed more deliberately 1 
by Fawkes? who mounted the slippery" 
stairs wflth a firm footstep. As he gained 
the summit, the spectators pressed for¬ 
ward, but Sir William Waad, ordering 
them in an authoritative tone to stand back, 
fixed a stem and scrutinizing glance on 
tlie prisoner. 

“Many vile traitors have ascended those 
steps,” he saW, “but none so false-heart¬ 
ed, noni^so bloodthirsty as you.” 

‘NoneVuer ascended them with less 
misgiving, j or with loss self-reproach,” 
replied Fawkes. 

“ MifErable wretch! Do you glory in 
your villanyl” cried the^lieutenant. “Jf 
-anything could heighten my detestation of 
the pernicious creed you profess, 1 *it would 
be to witness its effects on such minds as 
yours. What a religion must that be, 
which can induce its followers to commit 
such monstrous actions, and delude them 
into the belief thathey are pious antf 
praiseworthy!” * 

“ It is a'religion, at least, that supports 
them at seasons when they most require 
it,” rejoined Fawkes. • 

“Peace!” cried the lieutenant fiercely, 
“ or’I will have your viperous tonguC torn 
out by the roots.” 

T. Turning to the officer, he demanded his 
' warrant, and glancing at it, gave some 
directions to one of the warders, and then 
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resumed his scrutiny of Fawkes, who 
appeared, wholly unmoved, and steadily 
returned his gaze. 

Meanwhile, several of the spectators, 
eager to prove their loyalty to the King, 
and abhorrence of the plot, loaded the pri¬ 
soner with execrations, and finding these 
produced no effect, proceeded.to personal 
outrage. Some spat upon' his face and 
garments: some threw mud gathered from 
the slimy steps upon him; some pricked 
him with the points of their halberds; 
while others, if they had not. been checked, 
would have resorted to greater violence. 
Onlj^one bystander expressed the slightest 
commiseration for him. It was Ruth Ip- 
greve, who, with her parents formed part 
of the assemblage. 

A few kindly words pronounced by this 
girl movdd the prisoner jnore than all the 
insults he had just experienced! He said 
nothing, but a slight and almosfnmpercep¬ 
tible quivering of the lip tofd what was 
passing within. The jailer was extremely 
indignant at his daughter’s conduct, fear¬ 
ing it might prejudice him in the eyes of 
the lieutenant. 

“ Get hence, girl,” he cried, “ and stir 
not from thy room for the rest of the 
day. I am sorry I allowed thee to come 
forth ” 

“You must look to her,” Jasper Ip- 
greve,” said Sir William Waad, sternly. 
“No man shall hold an office in the Tower 
who is a favourer of papacy. If you were 
a good Protestant, and a faithful servant of 
King James, youj daughter could never 
have acted thus twfbecomingly. Look to 
her, I say—and to yourself.” 

“I will, honourable sir,” replied Jas¬ 
per, in great confusion. “ Take her home 
directly,” he added in*hn undertone to his 
wife.. “Lock her up till I return, and 
scourge her if thou wilt. Sho # will ruin 
us by her indiscretion.” 

In obedience to this injunction, Dame 
Ipgreve seized her daughter’s hand, and 
dragged'her away. Ruth turned for a 
moment to take a last look at the prisoner, 
and saw that his gaze followed her, and 
‘was fraught with an expression of the 
deepest gratitude. By way of showing 
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his disapproval of his daughter’s conduct, 
the jailer now joined the bitterest of Guy 
Fawkes’s assailants; and .ere long the 
assemblage became infuriated to such an 
ungovernable pitch, that the lieutenant, 
^vtifo had allowed matters to proceed thus 
far in the hope of shaking the prisoner’s 
constancy, finding his design fruitless, 
ordered him to be taken away. Escorted 
by a dozen soldiers with calivers on their 
'shoulders, Guy Fawkes was led through 
the archway- of the Bloody ToWer, and 
across the green to the B,eauchamp Tower. 
He was placed in the spacious chamber on 
the first floor of that fortification,tfiovv used 
as a mess-room by the Guards. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waad followed him, and seating him¬ 
self at a table, referred to the warrant. 

“You fire here called John Johnson. 
Is that your name?” he demanded. 

“If yon find it thus written, you need 
make no farther inquiry from me,” replied 
Fawkes. “ I am the person so described. 
That is sufficient for you.” 

“.Not so,” replied the lieutenant; “and 
if you persist in this stubborn demeanour, 
the severest measures will be adopted to¬ 
wards you. Your sole chance of avoiding 
the torture is in making a full confession.” 

“ I do not desire to avoid the torture,” 
replied Fawkes. “ It will wrest nothing 
from me.” 

“So all think till they have experienced 
it,” replied the lieutenant; “but greater 
fortitude tfian yours has given way before 
our engines.” 

Fawkes smiled disdainfully, but made 
no answer. 

The lieutenant then gave directions that 
he should be placed within a small cell 
adjoining the larger chamber, and that two 
of the guard should remain constantly be¬ 
side him, to prevent him from doing him¬ 
self any violence. 

“You need have no fefir,” observed 
Fawkes. “ I shall not destroy my chance 
of martyrdom.’*' 

At this juncture, a messenger arrived, 
healing a despatch from the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury. The lieutenant broke the seal, and 
after hurriedly perusinget, drew his sword, 
and desiring the guard to station themselves 
outside life door, apf reached Fawkes. 

“ Notwithstanding the enormity of your 
offence,” he observed, “ I find his Majesty 
will graciously spare your life, provided 
you will jeveal the names of all your as¬ 
sociates, and disclose every particular con¬ 
nected with the plot.” 

Guy Fawkes appeared lost in reflection, 
and the lieutenant conceiving he had made 
an impression upon him, repeated the 
offer. 

*How am I to be assured ofthis?” asked 
the prisoner. 


“ My promise must suffice^” rejoined 
Waad. , . 1 

“ It will not suffice to me,’* returned 
Fawkes. *‘I must have a pardon signed 
by the King.” 

“You shall hare it ma one condition,”’ 
replied Waad. “ You are eridenty troubled 
with few scruples. It is the Earl, ef Sa¬ 
lisbury’s conviction that the heads of many 
important Catholic families are conltecUd 
with this plot. • If they should prove to 
be so,—or, to bo plain, if you will accuse 
certain persons whom I will specify, you 
shall have the pardon you require. 1 ’ 

“ Is this the purport of the Earl of .Sa¬ 
lisbury’s despatch?” asked G*uy Fawkes. 

The lieutenant nodded. 

“ Let me look at it,” continued Fawkes. 
“ You may be practising upon me.” 

“Your own perfidious nature makes you 
suspicious of treachery in othprs,” cried 
the lieutenant. “ Will this satisfy you.” 

And he hold the letter towards Guy 
Fawkes, who instantly snatched it from 
his grasp. 

“ What ho !” he shouted, in a loud 
voice, “ What ho !”and the guards in¬ 
stantly rushed into the room. “ You shall 
learn why yon were sent away. JSir Wil¬ 
liam Waad has offered me my life, on .he 
part of the Earl of Salisbury, provided I 
will accuse certain innocent parties—inno¬ 
cent, except that they are Catholics—of 
being leagued with me in my design. 
Read this letter, and see whether I speak 
not the truth.” 

And he threw it among them. But no 
one stirred, except a warder, who picking 
it up, delivered it to the lieutenant. 

“ You will now understand whom'you 
have to deal with,” pursued Fawkes. 

“I do,” replied Waad ; ‘ hut <vere you 
as unyielding as the walls of this prison, 

I would shake your obduracy.' 

I pray you not to delay the oxperi- 
I ment,” said Fawkes. 

“ Have a little paitience,”retorted' Waad. 
“I will not barlk your humour, depend 
upon it.” 

With this, he departed, and repairing to 
his lodgings, wrote a hasty despatch to the 
Earl, detailing all that had passed, and re¬ 
questing a warrant for the torture, as he 
.was apprehensive if the prisoner expired 
under the severe application that would be 
necessary to force the truth from him, he 
might he called to account.' Two hours 
afterwards, the messenger returned arith 
the warrant. It was in the handwriting of 
the King, and contained a list of interroga¬ 
tions'to be put to the prisoner, concluding 
by directing him “ to use the gentler tor¬ 
ture first, el sic per gradus ad ima tenditur. 
And so God speed you in your good work!” 

Thus armed, and fearless of the conse- 
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> .Juencfes, the lieutenant summoned Jasper 
Ipgreve. . , 

“ “ W» Have a very refractory prisoner to 

deal, with,” 'he said, as the jailer appeared. 
“ But I have just received the royal au¬ 
thority to put him^lproiiffh all the degrees 
of torture if h» Continues obstinate. How 
sbal f»M»Q> egin ?” 

“ W!fh the Scavenger’s Daughter and 
life. Little Ease, if it’pleaseyou, honour.ble 
sir,” replied Ipgreve. “ If these fail, we 
can tey the gauntlets and ffie rack; and 
lastljfj the dungeon among the rats, aud 
the hot stone.” 

***** A good progression,” said the lieute¬ 
nant smiling;. “ I will now repair to the 
tdVtnre chamber. Let the prisoner be 
brought th'cre without delay, l ie is in the 
Beauchamp Tower.” 

Ipgreve bowed, and departed, while the 
lieutenant, calling to an attendant to bring 
u torch, proceeded along a narrow passage 
communicating with the Bell Tower. 
Opening a secret door within it he de¬ 
scended a flight oP" stone steps, and tra¬ 
versing a nAnher o(* intricate passages, at 
length stopped before a strongaloor, which 
Jie pushed aside, and entered ihe flijmher 
bp had mentioned to Ipgreve. This dis- 
mtl apartment has already been described. 
It was that in which Viviana’s constancy 
was so fearfully approtfbd. Two officials 
in the peculiar garb of the place—a sable*] 
livery—^were occupied in polishing the 
various steel implements. Besides these, 
there was the chirurgeon, who was seated 
at a side table reading by the light of a 
brazen lamp. Ho instantly arose on see- 
iog^he lieutenant, and began with the other 
officials to make preparations for the pri¬ 
soner’s arrival. The two latter concealed | 
tliefr features" by drawing a large black 
eapoch,s4fl>ood, > attached to their gowns 
over thenv'tmd this disguise added ma¬ 
terially to their lugubrious appearance. 
Ono _pf j liem took down a broad iron hoop, 
opening in the centre with a hinge, and 
belli it in readiness. TSheir preparations 
were scarcely completed when heavy foot¬ 
steps announced the approach of l<jawkes 
and his attendants. Jasper Ipgreve ush¬ 
ered them into the chamber, and fastened 
the door behind them. All the subsequent 
proceedings were conducted with the uy 
most deliberation, ar*l were therefore dou¬ 
bly impressive. N o undue haste occurred, 
and the officials, who might have bfien mis¬ 
taken for phantoms or evil spirits., spoke 
only in whispers. Guy*Fawkes watched 
they movements with unaltered composure. 
At length, Jasper Ipgreve signified*to the 
lieutenant that a]l was ready. 

■ “ The opportunity you desired of having 
your courage put to the test is now ar¬ 
rived,” sajd the latter to thg prisoner. 


“ What am I to do!” was the reply. 

“ Remove your doublet, and prostrate 
yourself,” subjoined Ipgreve. 

Guy FawkesWutyed, and when in this 
posture began auaibly to recite a prayer to 
the Virgin. • 

“Be silent,” cried the lieutenant, “ora 
gag shall be thrust into your mouth.” 

Kneeling upon the prisoner’s shoulders, 
and passing the hoop jinder his legs, Ip- 
.greve then succeeded; with the help of hiep 
assistant, who added their weight to his 
own, in fastening the hoop with an iron 
button. This done, they left the prisoner, 
with his«limbs and body so tightly com¬ 
pressed together, that he was scarcely able 
to breathe. In this state he was allowed' 
to remain for an hour and a half. The 
chirurgeon then found on examination, that 
the blood had burst profusely from his 
mouth and nostrils, and inajrlighterdegroe 
from the extremities of hi# Rands and feel. 

“ He must be released,” he observed in 
an undertone to the lieutenant. “ Further 
continuance might he fatal.” . 

Accordingly, the hoop w r as removed, and 
it was at. this moment that the prisoner 
unde* went the severest trial. Despite his 
efforts to control himself, a sharp convul¬ 
sion passed across his frame, and the re¬ 
storation of impeded circulation and re¬ 
spiration occasioned him the most acute 
agony. * • , 

The chirurgeon bathed his temples with 
vinegar, and hie limbs being cUlfed by the 
officials, he wSs placed on a bench. 

** My warrant directs me to begin with 
the ‘gentler tortures,’ and to proceed by 
degrees to extremities,” observed the lieu¬ 
tenant, significantly. “You have now 
had a taste of the milder sort, and may 
form some conjecture what the worst are 
like. Do you still continue contumacious?” 

“ I am in the same mind as before,” re¬ 
plied Fawkef, in a hoarse but firm voice. 

“Take him to the Little Ease, and let 
him pass tire night then?,” said the lieu¬ 
tenant. “ To-morrow,-I will continue the 
investigation.” • ■ 

Fawkes was thgn led out by Ipgreve and 
the officials, and etbnveyed along a narrow 
passage, until arriving at a low door, in 
which there was an iron gratftig, it was 
opened, and disclosed a narrow cell about 
four feet high, one and a few inches wide, 
anrf Jtwo deep. Into this narrow recep¬ 
tacle, which seemed wholly jnadaquate 
to contain a tall and strongly-built man 
like himself, the prisoner was with some 
difficulty thrust, and the door locked upon 
him. 

Imthis miserable plight, with his head 
bent upon his breast—the cell being so 
contrived that its wretched inmate ctJBtd 
neither sit, nor recline at full length within 
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it—Guy Fawkes prayed long and fervent¬ 
ly, and no longer troubled by the uneasy 
feelings which had for some time haunted 
him, he felt happier in present forlorn 
condition than he had been when anticipat- 
fig^the full success of his project. 

“ At least,” he thought, “ I shall n?w 
win myself a crown of martyrdom, and 
whatever my present sufferings may be, 
they will be speedily effaced by the happi¬ 
ness I shall enjoy -hereafter.” 

Overcome* at length, by wearifless and 
exhaustion, he fell into a Sort'Of doze—it 
could scarcely be called sleep—and while 
in this state, fancied he was visited by 
Saint Winifred, who, approaching the door 
of the cell, touched it, and it instantly 
opened. She then placed her hand upon 
his limbs, dnd the pain he had hitherto felt 
in them'subsided. 

“Your troubles will soon be over,” 
murmured the 'bxint, “ and you will bo at 
rest. Do not hesitate to confess. Your 
silence will neither serve your companions, 
nor yourself.” 

With these words the vision disappeared, 
and Guy Fawkes awoke. Whether it was 
the effect of imagination, or that his robust 
constitution had in reality shaken off the 
effects of the torture, it is impossible to 
say, but it is certain that he felt his strength 
restored to him, and attributing his re¬ 
covery entirely to .the marvelYous interpo¬ 
sition of tHb saint, he addressed a prayer 
of gratitulTO-to her. Wh^tf thus occupied, 
lie heard—for* it was so darlt he could dis¬ 
tinguish nothing—a sweet low voice *dt 
the grating of the cell, and imagining it 
was the same benign presence as before, 
paused and listened. 

“ Do you hear me?” asked the voice. 

“I do,” replied Fawkes. “Is it the 
blessed Winifred who again vouchsafes to 
address me?” 

“ Alas, no!” replied the rfoice; “ it is 
one of mortal mould. I am Ruth Ipgreve, 
the jailer’s daughter. You may remember 
that I expressed some sympathy in your 
behalf at your landing at Traitor’s Gate 
to-day, for which I incurred rny father’s 
displeasure. But you $111 be quite sure I 
am a friend, when I tej) you 1 assisted 
Viviana Rdticliffc to escape.” 

“Ha!” exclaimecllGuy Fawkes, in a 
tone of great emotion. *■ 

“I was in some degree in her confi¬ 
dence,” pursued Ruth; “and, if I am not 
mistaken,' you are the object of her warm¬ 
est regard. U 

sThe prisoner could not repress a groan. 

**W,ou are Guy Fawkes,”*pursued Ruth. 
^Nay, you need have no fear of me. 1 
taferisked my life for Viviana, and would 
rifflpt for you.” 

“"I will disguise nothing from you,” 


— • • > ' 

replied Fawkes. “I am he .'you-ha v&- 
named. As the husband ofi Viviana—IbY 
such I am, I feel the deepest grktttude to 
you for the %ervice you rendered he*’. »8he 
bitterly reproached kerself with having, 
placed you in so much t anker. How did 
you escape?” 

“ I was screened by my parent*;” im¬ 
plied Ruth. “It wa§ given out bjlhem 
that Viviana escaped through the window 
of her prison, and I was thus preserved 
from punishment. Where is shfc now?” 

“In safety, I trust,” replied Fayrkes. 
“ Alas! I shall never behold her again.” 

“ Do not despair,”- returned Ruth, 
will try to effect your liberation; and 
though I Ijave but slender hope of accom¬ 
plishing it, still there is a chance.” 

“ I do not desire it,” returned Fawkes. 
“I am content to perish. All I lived for 
is at an end.” 

“ This shall not deter me from trying to 
save you,” replied Ruth; “and I still trust 
there is happiness in store for you with 
Viviana. Amid all yotir sufferings, rest 
certain there is one w'lio wilKever watch 
over you. I-dare not remain here longer, 
for fear of a mirprise. Farewell!” 

She then departed, and it afforded Guy 
Fawkes some solace to ponder on the in¬ 
terview during the rest of the night. 

On the followirib morning, Jasper Ip¬ 
greve appeared, and placed before him a 
loaf of the coarsest bread, and <vjug of 
dirty water. His scanty meal ended, he 
left him, but returned in two hours after¬ 
wards with a party of halberdiers, and 
desiring him to follow him, led the way 
to the torture-chamber. Sir William Waad 
was there when he arrived, and demanding 
in a stem tone whether he still continued 
obstinate, and receiving no answer, ordeYed 
him to be placed in the gauntlets ■ Upon 
this, he was suspended fronf“a beam by 
his hands, and endured five hours of thq 
most excruciating agony—his fingeigjgdng 
so crushed and lacerated that he could not 
move them. " * . 

He, was then taken down, and still 
refusing to confess, was conveyed to a 
horrible pit, adjoining the river, called, 
from fjie loathsome animals infesting it, 
“ the*tiungeon among the rats.” It was 
a^iout twenty feet wide and twelve deep, 
and at high tide was {generally more than 
two feet deep in water. 

Ihto this dreadful chasm was Guy 
Fawkes lowered by his attendants, wlfio, 
warning him of the probable fate that 
awaiteji him, left him in total darkness. 
At this time, the pit was free from watey; 
but he had not been there more than an. 
hour, when a bubbling and Irissing <sound 
proclaimed that the tide was rising, while 
frequent plashes convinced him that the 
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( rai*-»Were .at .hand, stooping down, he 
felt that Yhe water was alive with them— 
That th^y were all around him—and would 
m>t, probably, delay their attack. Prepared 
.as'he was for the worst, lid'could not re¬ 
press a shudder apthe prospect of the hor* 
rible death vythwhiA he was menaced. 

thjj**JTincture, he was surprised by 
*th<jtfi0earance of a light, and perceived, at 
f tliajidge of the pit a female figure bearing 
•a lantern. Not doubting it was his.visit* 
ant of the former night, he called out to 
btf, and was answered, in the voice Of 
Rtyh Ipgreve. 

“ 1 dare not remain here many minutes,” 
Ihe said,/ 4 because my father suspects me. 

» Hut I could not let you perish thus.' 1 
will let down this lantern to and the 
light will keep away the rats. When the 
tide retires you can extinguish it.” 

So saying, she tore her kerchief into 
shreds, and tying the slips together, low¬ 
ered the lantern to the prisoner, and with¬ 
out waiting to receive his thanks, hurried 
away. 

Thusnided, Guy Fawkes defended him¬ 
self as well as h*e could against his loath¬ 
some assailants. The *li|Sht showed that 
'the water was swauning with thfim—that 
they were creeping by hundreds up the 
sides of the pit, and preparing to make a 
genesal attack upon him. 

At one time, Fawkes determined not to 
oppose <hem, but to let them work tReir 
wilhupon him; but the contact of the nox¬ 
ious animals made him change his resolu¬ 
tion, and he instinctively drove them off. 
They were not, however, to be easily re* 
pulsed, and returned to the charge with 
•.greater fury than before. The desire of 
self-preservation now got the better of 
. evejy otl^r feeling, and the dread of being 
devoured- alive giving new vigour to his 
crip|)(ijd limbs, he rushed to the other side 
of the pit. His persecutors, however, fol¬ 
lowed ' him in myriads, springing upon 
Stun, and making their sharp teeth meet in 
his flesh in a thousand places. 

In this way the Contest continued for 
some time, Guy Fawkes speeding round 
the pit, and his assailants never for one 
moment relaxing in the pursuit, until he 
fell from exhaustion, and his laltern being 
extinguished, the whole host dotted upon 
bint. f 

Thinking all«over, he could not repress 
a loud xry, and it was scarcely uttered, 
when lights appeared, and several'gloomy 
figures bearing torches were.seen at the 


edge of the pit. Among these he distin¬ 
guished Sir William Waad, jvho offered 
instantly to release him if he would cpn- 
fess. 

* “ I will rather perish,” replied Fawkes, 
44 and I will make no further efforts to de-, 


fend myself. I shall soon be out ofji 
reach of your malice.” 

44 This must not be,” observed the lien- 
tenant to Jasper Ipgreve, who stood by. 

44 The Earl oi^Salisbury will never forgive 
me if he perislres.” 

44 Then not » moment must be l<**por 
Jhese ravenous brutes will assuredly de¬ 
vour him,” replied Ipgreve. “They are 
so fierce that I scarcely like to venture 
among them.” 

A ladder was tljvtf let down into the pit, 
and Dhe jailer and the t^o officials de¬ 
scended.-They were just in time. Fawkes 
had ceased to struggle, and the rats were 
attacking him with such fury that his 
words would have been speedily verified, 
but for lpgreve’s timely interposition. 

On being taken out of the pit, he fainted 
from exhaustion and loss ef blood; and 
when he came to himself, found he was 
stretched upon a cpuch iiyrhp torture-cham¬ 
ber, with the chirurgepn and Jasper Ip¬ 
greve in attendance. Strong broths, and 
other restoratives, were then administered; 
and his strength being sufficiently Restored 
to enable him to converse, the lieutenant 
ajrain visited him, and questioning him as 
before, received a similar answer. 

In the course of that day and the next, 
he underwent at intervals various kinds 
of torture, each more excruciating than the 
preceding, all of which he bore with un- 
abatecl fortitude, j^mong other applica¬ 
tions, the rack was employed with such 
rigour, that his joints sta^Mnrom their 
sockets, afid'his frame sSemed torn asun¬ 
der. 

On the fourth day, he was removed to 
another and yet gloomier chamber, devoted 
to the same dreadful objects as the first. It 
had an arch stone ceiling, and at the further 
extremity yawned a deep recess. Within 
this there was a small furnace, in which 
fuel was placed ready to be kindled, and 
over the*furnace lay a large black flag, at 
either end of which were stout leathern 
straps.# After beinglBubjected to the cus¬ 
tomary interrogations of the lieutenant, 
Fawkes was stripped of his attire, and 
bound to thf flag. The fire was then 
lighted, ancW^he stone gradually heated. 
The writhing frame of the miserable man 
ere long showed the extremity of his suf¬ 
fering, but as held id not even utter a groan, 
his tormentors wfere compelled to release 
|Jtim. 

On this occasion, there were two per¬ 
sonages present who had'never attended 
any previous interrogation. They were 
wrapped in large cloaks, and stood aloof 1 
•during the proceedings. Both were treated r 
(•with the most ceremonious respect by Sir ‘ * 
William Waad, who consulted them as to* 
the extent to which he should costifue the^ 

14 * 
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torure. When the prisoner was taken off 
the heated stone, one of those persons ad¬ 
vanced towards him, and gazed curiously 
at him. . z' 

Fawkes, upon whose hATw thick drops 
standing, and who was sinking into 
the oblivion brought oik by overwrought- 
endurance, exclaimed, “ It is the King, 0 ’ 
and fainted. 

“ The traitor knew your Majesty,” said 
tl)e lieutenant. “ Bet vou see it is in vain 
to attempt to extort'any thing, from Juim.” 

“So it seerfirs,” replied J/im$$, “and I 
am greatly disappointed, for I was led to 
believe that I should hear a full confession 
of the conspiracy from his own lips. How 
say you, good Master chirurgeon, will he 
endure further torture?” 

“Not without danger of life, your Ma¬ 
jesty, unless he has some days’ repose,” 
replied the chirprgeon, “even if he can en¬ 
dure it then.”" . 

“It will not be necessary to apply it 
further,” replied Salisbury. “ I am now 
in full possession of the names of all the 
principal conspirators, and when the pri¬ 
soner finds further concealment useless, he 
will change his tone. To-morrow, the com¬ 
missioners appointed by your Majesty for 
the examination of all those concerned in 
this dreadful project, will interrogate him 
in the lieutenant’s lodgings, and 1 will 
answer with my life that the res-ilt will be 
satisfactory.”. 6 • 

“ Enliffb;'* said James. “It has been 
a painful spei/ncle, which *wo have just 
witnessed, and yet we would not have 
missed it. The wretch possesses undaunt¬ 
ed resolution, and we can never be suffi¬ 
ciently grateful to the beneficent Provi¬ 
dence that prevented him from working 
his ruthless purpose upon us. The day 
on which we were preserved from this 
Gunpowder Treason shall ever hereafter 
be kept sacred in our church, and thanks 
shall be returned to Heaven for our won¬ 
derful deliverance.”. , 

“Your Majesty will act wisely,” re¬ 
plied Salisbury. “The ordinance will 
impress the nation with a salutary horror 
of all Papists and traitors, they are one 
and the same thing, and keep alive a pro¬ 
per feeling of fjnmity agatfist them. Such 
a fearful example shall be made of these 
miscreants as shall, it is <tb be hoped, deter 
all others from following their cause. Not 
only shall they perish infamously, btft 
their names shall for ever be held in exe¬ 
cration.” 

“ Be it so,” rejoined James. “It is a, 
good legal maxim —Crescents malitia, cres- 
cere debuit et peenu .” 

Upon this, he left the chamber, and, 
traveling a number of subterranean pas¬ 
sages With his attendants, crossed the 


drawbridge near the By ward Tower to the 
wharf, where his barge wa^waitirjg for 4 
him, and returned in it to Whitehall* 

At an early hour in the following d*.y, 
the commissioners appointed to th*e ‘ex¬ 
amination of the pr^ont*, met together in 
a large room on the second floor of the 
Heuteuant’s lodgings, afterwaroo Renomi¬ 
nated, from its use on this occasion, the 
Council Chamber. Affixed to the walls 
of this room may be seen at the present 
Say a piece of marble sculpture, with an 
inscription comihemorative of the ev 3 : nt. 
The commissioners were nine in number, 
and included the Earls pf Salisbury, North . 
a tup ton, Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, 
Devon, Jdarr, and Dunbar, and Sir John 
Popham,’Lord Chief Justice. W T ith these 
were associated Sir Edward .Coke, at¬ 
torney-general, and Sir William Waad. 

The apartment in which the examination 
took place is still a spacious onej but at 
the period in question it was much larger 
and loftier. The walls were panelled 
with dark lustrous oak, "overed in some 
places with tapestry, and adorned in others 
with paintingg. Over the chimney-piece 
hung a portrait n of the late sovereign, Eli¬ 
zabeth. 1 The commissioners were grouped 
round a large heavily carved oak table, 
and, after some deliberation together, it 
was agreed that the prisoner should be 
introduced. 

Sir William Waad then motioned to 
Topclifle, who was in attendance with 
half a dozen halberdiers, and a few mo¬ 
ments afterwards a panel was pushed aside, 
and Guy Fawkes was brought through it. 
lie was supported by Topclifle and lp- 
greve, and it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty he could drag himself along. So 
severe had been the sufferings to which he 
had been subjected, that they had don/s the 
work of time, and placed more then twenty 
years on his head. His features were thin 
and sharp, and of a ghastly whiteness, and. 
his eyes hollow and bloodshot. A ISrge 
cloak was thrown o^er him, which par¬ 
tially concealed his shattered frame and 
crippled I’tnbs; but his bent shoulders, and 
the diffici lty with which he moved, told 
how much he had undergone. 

On SQ' ing the presence in which he 
stood, a flush for a moment rose to his 
pallfil cheek, his eye glowed with hs, 
wonted fire, and he tried to stand erect— 
but his limbs refused their office-—and the 
effort was so painful, that he fell back into* 
the arms of his attendants. He was thus 
borne forward by them, and supported 
during hfs examination. The Earl of 
Salisbury then addressed him, and en- 
larging on the magnitude and horrible ’ 
nattire of his treason, concluded by saying 
that the only reparation he could offer was 
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to#iCclc«e ndt only all his own criminal 
'.inteittioj^, but the names of his associates. 

( “ U will hide nothing concerning my- 
£hjf,” replied Fawkes; “ but I s.hall be for 
ftever'silent respecting others.” 

The Earl their gliyiced at Sir Edward 
Coke, whc^^roceeded to take down mi- 
•not£B j&me examination. 

u have hitherto falsely represented 
' yoftrself,” said thh Earl. “ What is your 
real .name?” • # 

t* Guy Fawkes,” replied the prisoner." 

I'And do you confess Jour guilt?” pur¬ 
sued the Earl. • 

S ‘‘I admit that jt was my intention to 
blow up *the King and the whole ofUrt^" 
lords spiritual and temporal assgiphk'a in 
the Parliament House with gfinpowder,” 
replied Fawkes. 

“And you placed the combustibles in 
the vault where they were discovered?” 
demanded Salisbury. 

The prisoner answered in the affirm¬ 
ative. 

“ You are a papist?” continued the Earl. 

“ 1 am a member of the Church of 
Rome,” returned Fawkes. # 

“ And you regard this’nqpnstpous design 
righteous and laudable—as cRnsistent 
with the religion you profess, and as likely 
to uphold it?” said the earl. 

“(Mid so,” replied Fawkes. “But I 

Heaven did not 
that it was ever 


^is 


am now convinced that 
approve *t, and I lament 
undlhaken.” 

“Still, you reftise to make the only 
reparation in ^your power—you refuse to 
disclose your associates?” said Salisbury. 

I cannot betray them,” replied 
Vawkes. 

“ Traitor! it is needless,” cried the 
•Earl? “ lh%y are known to us—hay, they 
have; betrayed themselves. They have 
risen tfrvqpen ’and armed rebellion against 
the king; but a sufficient power has been 
sent , against them; and if they are not ere 
iltTB' defeated aqd captured, many days 
will not elapse before they will be lodged 
in the Tower.” 

“If this is the case, yo# r^huire no 
information from me,” rejoinec^ Fawkes. 
“But I pray you name them to 


“ I will do so,” replied Salisbury; •'•‘'and 
if I have omitted any, you can supply the 
deficiency. I will begin with Robert 
Catesby, theydiief contriver of this hell- 
engendered pfot—I will next proceed to 
the superior of .the Jesuits, Father Gga»et 
—next, to another Jesuit priest. Father 
tlldcorne—next, to Sir Everard Digby— 
then, to Thomas Winter and Robert Win¬ 
ter—then, to John Wright and Christopher 
Wright—then to^Ambrose Rookwoqd, 
Thomas P f Tm » e * l anrf* John Grant—and 
lastJj&f^oJioUert Keye3.” * 

^Are these All?” demanded Fawkes. 
Ajjf we are acquainted with,” said 
Salisbury. 

“ Then add to them the names of Fran¬ 
cis Tresham, and of his brother-in-law. 
Lord Mounteagle,” rejoinedJFawkes. “I 
charge both with being privy to the plot.” 

“ 1 have forgotten another name,” said 
Salisbury, in some coipusion, “ that of 
Viviana Radcliffe, of*Ordsall Hall. I 
have received certain information that she 
was wedded to you while you were resi¬ 
dent at White Webbs, near Eppfllg Fo¬ 
rest, and was cognisant of the plot. If 
captured, she will share your fate.” 

Fawkes could not repress a groan. 

Salisbury pursued his interrogations, 
but it was evident, from the increasing 
feebleness of the prisoner, that he would 
sink imdar it if the examination was fur¬ 
ther protracted. He Vas therefore ordered 
to attacli lys signature toMa^binutes 
taken by Sip Edward ©wke, ano*«was 
placed in a chair for that purpose. A pen 
was then given him, but for some time his 
shattered fingers refused to grasp it. By 
a great effort, and with acute pain, he 
succeeded in tracing his Chrisliau name 
thus:— 


While endeavouring to write his surname, 
the pen fell fr£fu his hand, and,he became 
insensible. 


. CHAPTER II. 

SHOWING THE TROUBLES OF VIVIANA. 

On coming to herself, Viviatm inquired “ If you come to me for consolation, 
for Garnet, and being told that he was in daughter,” he said, “yon come to one. 
hiq chamber alone, she repaired thither, who ca'nnot offer it. I am completely! 
and found him pacing to and fro in the prostrated in spirit by the disastrong^dSue 
greatest perturbation. - ’of our enterprise; and though r tried t£ 
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prepare myself for what has taken place, 
X now find myself utterly unable to cope 
with it.” 

“If such is your condition, father,” 
replied Viviana, “what^nust be that of 
na Pg .jiusband. upon whose devoted head 
all the weight of this dreadful calamity 
now fallsl You are still at liberty—sttil 
able to save yourself—still able, at least, 
to resist unto the death, if you are so 
iginded. But he is«* captive in the Tow¬ 
er, exposed to every focrasnt that^human 
ingenuity cail ; invent, and, with -nothing 
but the prospect of a lingering deattr be¬ 
fore his eyes. What is your condition, 
compared with his?” * 

*• Happy—most happy, daughter,” re¬ 
plied Garnet, “and 1 have been selfish 
and unreasonable. 1 have given way to 
the weakness of humanity, and I , thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for ena¬ 
bling me to shake it off.” 

“You have indulged false hopes, fa¬ 
ther,” said Viviana, ‘‘whereas 1 have 
indulged none, or rather all has come to 
pass "as I desired. The dreadful crime 
with which 1 feared my husband’s soul 
would have been loaded, is now uncom¬ 
mitted, and I have firm hope of his salva¬ 
tion. If I might counsel you, I would 
advise you to surrender yourself to justice, 
and by pouring out your blood on the scaf¬ 
fold, wash out your offence. „Such will 
be my own course.' I have been involun- 
tarily^tihir^o connection with this plot; 
ami- though JS&ave ever disapproved of it, 
since I have not revealed it, 1 am as guilty 
as if 1 had been its contriver. I shall not 
shun my punishment. Fate has dealt 
hardly with me, and my path on earth has 
been strewn with thorns, and cast in grief 
and trouble. But I humbly trust that my 
portion hereafter will be with the blessed.” 

“ I cannot doubt it, daughter,” replied 
Garnet; “and though 1 do noj, view our 
design in the light that you do, but regard 
it as justifiable, ifjiot necessary, yet with 
your feelings, 1 cannot sufficiently admire 
your conduct. Your devotion and self- 
sacrifice is wholly without parallel. At 
the same time, I would,,try to dissuade 
you from surrendering youreelf to our 
relentless enemies. Believe me, it will 
add the severest pang.to your husband’s 
torture to know that ytfu are in their pow¬ 
er. His nature is stern and unyielding, 
and, persuaded as he is of the justice of 
his cause,'ho will die happy in that con¬ 
viction, certain that Jti* name, though 
demised by our heremigipersecutors, will 
be in reverence by all true professors' 
of ohi .faith. daughter, fly and con¬ 

ceal yomndkt tjflpursuit is relinquished, 

' V the met of your life in prayer for 
theTepose of your husband’s soul.” 


“ I will pass it in endeavouring t& bring 
him to repentance,” replied ■. Viviana. 
“The sole boon I shall seek Vjufn my 
judges will be permission to attempt this.” 

“It will lie refused, daughter,” rfepTiieH 
Garnet, “and you wilK^nly destroy your¬ 
self, not aid him. *Resi satisfied that the 
Great Power who judges the hearty o ( f 
men, and implants certain impulses-': "yhin 
them, for his own wise but inscrutabk 
purposes, well knows that Guy Fawkes, 
tiowever culpable his conduct msry appear 
in your eyes, acted according totheniic- 
tates of his conscience, and in the* full 
confidence that the design would restore- 
jhe true worship of God in this kingdom. 
T/icJailure of the enterprise proves that 
he was 4 TBis4aken-—that we were -all mis¬ 
taken—and that Heaven was unfavourable 
to the means adopted—but it does not 
prove his insincerity.” 

“These arguments have no weight with 
me, father,” replied Viviana; “ 1 will 
leave nothing undone to save his soul, and 
whatever may he the resuh, I will surren¬ 
der myself to justice.” . ^ 

“ I shall ijot seek to move you from 
your purpose," daughter,” replied Garnet, 
“and Can only lament it. Before, how 
ever, you finally decide, let us pray toge¬ 
ther for directions from on high.” 

Thus exhorted, .Viviana knelt down 
with the priest before a small silver 
image of the Virgin, which stood in a 
niche in the wall, and they both prayed 
long and earnestly. Garnet was the first 
to conclude his devotions, and as he gazed 
at the upturned countenance and streaming 
eyes of his companion, his heart was filled ‘ 
with admiration and pity. •* 

At this juncture the door opened, and 
Catesby and Sir Everard Digby entered. 
On hearing them, Viviana immediately 
arose. * " 

“The urgency of our business must 
plead an excuse, for the interruption, if * 
any is needed,” said Catesby; “ 
not retire, madam. We have no secrets 
from you now. Sir Everard and 1 have' 
fully completed our preparations,” he 
added t|j Garnet. “ Our men are all 
armed alid mounted in the court, and are 
in higtyspirits for the enterprise. As the 
service, however, will he one of the great-' 
esifedanger and difficulty, you had bof&gr 
seek a safe asylum, fs-fther, till the first 
decisive tyow is struck.” 

“ I would go with you, my son,” rejoic¬ 
ed Garnet, “ if did qpt think my presence 
might be a hindrance. X can only aid you 
with mj* prayers, and those can be more 
efficaciously uttered in some secure retreat, 
than during a rapid march, or dangerous, 
encounter.” 

“ You had better retire to Coughton 
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IwTrifLadB Digby and Viviana,” said Sir “ Oh no,—-no!” cried Viviana, disftaet- 
TSvera^j J “J have provided a sufficient edly. “ I will not be stayed. 1 command 
Vscortvtd guard you thither,—and, as you you not to detain me.” 
arba^'are, there are many hiding-places in “"Viviana;?. said Catesby, taking her 
/he house, where .you can remain undis- arm, “ this is m season for the display of 
covered, in case it search.” silly weakness either on our part or yctffs. 

I plac&fifyself at your disposal,” re- 'y you cannot control yourself, you must 
plife&Glrfrtet. “ But Viviana is resolved be controlled. Father Garnet, I entrust 


jto shrrender herself.’ 

-“This must not "be,” returned Catesby. 
“ Such an act at this jflncture woufd be 
madness, and would materially injure our 
can!. Whatever your inclinations may 
prompt, you must consent *to remain in 
Safety, madam.” . 

“ I liavd acquiesced in yottr proceedmg^ 1 
Ibus far,” replied Viviana, “J^IHfse 1 
could not oppose them without injury to 
those dea* to me. But I will take no 
further share in them. My mind is made 
up as tj the course I shall pursue.” 

“ Since you are bent upon your own 
destruction~for it is nothing less,—it is 
the duty of your frierids to save you,” 
rejoined Catesby!? “ You shall not do 
what you'propose* and when you are your¬ 
self again, and have recovered from the j 
sjiock your feelings have ^ustSined, you 
*will thank me lor my interference.” 

1 You are rigHt, Catesby,” observed Sir 
Everard; “it would be worse than insa¬ 
nity to*al!ow her to destroy herself thus.” 

“ l am, glad you are of this opinion?’ 
said garnet. “ I tried to reason her out 
of Iter design, but without avail.” 

“ Catesby,”^ried Viviana, throwing her¬ 
self at his feet, “ by the love you once pro¬ 
fessed for me,—by the friendship you en¬ 
tertained for him who unhesitatingly offered 
himself for you, and your cause, I implore 
you not to oppose me now !” 

* “l*shallt)est serve you, and most act in 
accordance with the wishes of my friend, 
by doing*"®),” replied Catesby. “There¬ 
fore you jtlcad in vain.” 

Alas!” cried Viviana. “ My purposes 
artTever thwarted. You will have to an¬ 
swer for my life.” • 

I should, indeed, have it to answer for, 
if I permitted you to act as fowdesire,” 
rejoined Catesby. “ 1 repeat you will 
thank me ere many days are paslpd.” 

“ Sir Everard,” exclaimed Vivflwa, ap¬ 
pealing to the knight, “I entreat you to 
srSffe pity upon rpe.” f 

“ I do sincerely sympathize with your 
distress,’’"replied Digby, in a tone of the 
Ueepest commiseration ; “ but l am sure 
what Catesby advise is for the best. I 
could not reconcile it to my conscience to 
allow you to sacrifice yourself tHus. Be 
governed by prudence.” 


her to your care. Two of my troop shall 
attend ypu, together with your own ser¬ 
vant, Nicholas r .Q\ptn, You shall have 
stout kopw/liffi to accorqplish the jour- 
ne^#fth» Hie greatest expedition, and I 
should wish you to convey her to her own 
^Tansiofi, Ordsall Hall, and to remain there 
with her till you hear tidings of us.” 

“ It shall be as you direct, my son,” 
said Garnet, “ I am prepared to set out at 
once.” • 

“ That is well,” replied Catesby, 

“You will not do me tbj&jviolence. sir,” 
cried Viviana. “I appeal against it, to 
you, Sir Everard.” 

“I cannot help you, madam,” replied 
the knight, “ indeed, I cannot.” ^ 

“ Then Heaven, I trust, will help" me,” 
cried Viviana, “ for l am wholly abandoned 
or man.” 

“1 beseech you, madam, put some con¬ 
straint upon yourself,” said Catesby. “ If, 
after your arrival at Ordsall, you are still 
bent upon your rash and fatal design. 
Father Gjfcnet shall not oppose its execu¬ 
tion. But give yourself time reflec¬ 
tion.’’ > 

Since It *mny not m otherwTl@J I 
|*assent,” replied Viviana. “If I must go. 

1 will start at once.’’ 

Wisely resolved,” replied Sir Everard. 

Viviana then retired, and soon after¬ 
wards appeared equipped for her journey. 
The two attendants and Nicholas Owen 
were in the court-yard, and Catesby as¬ 
sisted her into the saddle. 

“ Do n<Jl lose sight of her,” be said to 
Garnet, as the latter mounted. 

“ Resfcassured I witl not,” replied the 
other. 

And taking the direction to Coventry, 
the party rode pff at a brisk pace. 

Catesby the® joined the other conspira¬ 
tors, while Sir Everard sent off Lady Digby 
and his household, attended by a strong 
escort, to Ccug\ton. This done, the 
whole party repatted to the court-yard, 
wjiere they called over the muster-roll of 
" their inen, to acertain that none were miss¬ 
ing,—examined their arms anB ammunition 
—and finding all in order, sprang to their 
steeds, and putting themselves.at the head 
of the band, rode towards Southam and 
Warwick; 



CHAPTER III. 


IIUDDINGTON. 

About six o’clock in the morning the subject of King James, and will abet 
conspirators reached Leamington Priors, Popery and treason,” he said. 
at that time an inconsiderable village, and This bold sally woul<f have been answer-; 
having ridden nearly*- Jwenty miles over qd by a bullet frefin one of the trpopers if 
heavy and mir^ roads, nfr tn-gwad deal of Catesby had not interfered, 
rain had fallen in the night, *lhey Steed in “You shall tfo as you please, frienM,” 
need of some refreshment.' Accordingly, he said, in a conciliatory tone. “ WeSvill 
they entered the first farm-yard they camV^not compel any man to act against his cor: ; 
to, and proceeding to the cow-houses and Bt-bmce, and we claim the same’right our- 
sheepfolds, turned out the animals within selvihr>*,JV’ill you join us, good fellows!” 
them, and fastening up their own steeds in he added to* two fanning men, who were 
their places, set before them whatever standing near their master, 
provender they could find. Those, and “ Must I confess to a priest?” asked one 
they were by i'&^the greater number, who of them. 

could not find betjer accommodation, fed “ Certainly not,” replied Catesby. “You 
their horses in the yard, which was strewn shall have no constraint whatever put upon 
with trusses of hay, and great heaps of you. All I require is obedience to my 
corn. - The whole scene formed a curious commands in the field.”*-' 


picture. Here was one party driving away 
the sheep and cattle which were bleating 
and lowing—there, another rifling a hen¬ 
roost, and slaughtering its cackling in¬ 
mates. On this hand, by the direction of 
Catesby, two stout horses were being 
harnessed with ropes to a cart, which he 
intended to use as a baggage-.yagfon: on 
that, Sj^Ejrprard iJigby was interposing 
his aytviOiSjisjp prevent the destruction of 
a fine porker. c c 

Their horses fed, the next care of the 1 
conspirators was to obtain something for 
themselves, and, ordering the master of 
the houBe, who was terrified almost out of 
his senses, to open his doors, they entered 
the dwelling, and causing a fire to be lighted 
in the chief room, began to boil a large 
kettle of broth upon it, and to cook other 
Tovisions. Finding a good store of eata- 
les in the larder, rations were served out 
to the band. Two casks of strong,ale were 
likewise broached, and their contents dis¬ 
tributed; and a small keg of strong waters 
being also discovered, it was disposed of 
in the same way. 

This, however, was tke extent of the 
mischief done* All the conspirators, but 
chiefly Catesby and Sijf. Everard Digby, 
dispersed themselves amongst the bard, 
and checked any disposition to plunder. 
The only articles taken away from the* 
bt&yse were a’ couple of old rusty swords 
tmd a caliver. Catesby proposed to the 
fanner to join their expedition. But ha: * 

, ing now regained his courage, the sturdy 
cephurl obstinately refused to stir a foot with 
s- Jl E V n. and even ventured to utter a wish 
enterprise might fail. 

“lama good Protestant, and a faithful i 


1 Then I am with you,” replLsd the fel¬ 
low. 

“ Thpu’rt a traitor and rebel, Sam Mor¬ 
rell,” cried the other hind, “and wilt come 
to a traitor’s end. I will never fight against 
King James. And if I must take up arms, 
it shall be against his enemies, am/ in de¬ 
fence of our religion. No priests—no 
papistry for me.” 

“ Well said, Hugh,” cried his master, 
“we’ll die in that cause, if need be.” 

Catesby turned angrily away, and giv¬ 
ing the word to his men to prepare to set 
forth, in a few minutes all were in the 
saddle; but on inquiring for the new re¬ 
cruit, Sam Morrell, it was found he had 
disappeared. The cart was laden® with 
arms, ammunuion, and a few sacks of 
corn, and the line being formed, they com¬ 
menced their march. 

The morning was dark and misty, and 
all looked dull and dispiriting. The con¬ 
spirators, however, were full of confidence, 
and theij men, exhilarated and refreshed 
by their !|peal, appeared anxious for an op¬ 
portunity of distinguishing themselves. 
Arrived jyithin half a mile of Warwick, 
whence the lofty spire of the church of 
Sai$t Nicholas, the tower of Saint Mary’s, 
and he ancient gates of Jfiis beautiful ifrhk 
town could just be discerned through the 
mist, a short consultation was held by the 
rebel leaders as to the expediency of at¬ 
tacking (he castle, and carrying off the 
horses with which they had learnt its 
stables w‘*ere filled. 

Deciding upon making4he attempt, their 
resolution was communicated to their fol- , 
lowers, and received with loud acclama- 
» ; ons. Catesby then put himself at the 
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the* bi>nd, and'They all rode for- 
td at^frisk pace. Crossing the bridge 
•over tbBfAvdh, whence the castle burst 
upon them in all its grandeur^and beauty, 
Ckftesby dashed forward to an embattled 
"gate command ing/the approach to the 
structure, anj^ knocking furiously against 
ifc* % wic^t^was opened by an old porter, 
wh»-&lftted back on beholding the intru¬ 
ders* . He would have closed the wicket, 
*bflt Catesby was too qujpk for him,»and 
springing from his steed, dashed aside th^ 
fene opposition of the okl man, and un- 
barnkl the gate. Instantly mounting again, 
<s$p galloped along a broad and winding 
path cut so deeply’in the rock, that *' 
mighty pile they were approaching ^ 
completely hidden from view. ‘A few 
seconds, however, brought them to a point, 
from whicfi its three towers reared them¬ 
selves full before them. Another moment 
brought?them to the edge of the moat, at 
this time crossed by a stone bridge, but 
then filled with water, and defended by a 
drawbridge. m 

As no attack 1?K£ the present was appre¬ 
hended, and as the owner of the castle, the 
celebrated Fulke Gre’dlle* afterwards Lord 
^Brooke, to whom it had *been recently 
granted by the reigning monarch, was then 
Hu the capital, the drawbridge was down, 
and tlieugh several retainers rushed forth 
on hearing the approach of so many horqp- 
men, thcjTwere too late to raise it. Threat¬ 
ening these persons with destruction if 
any resistance was offered, Catesby passed 
through the great entrance, and rode into 
the court, where he drew up his band. 

By this time, the whole of the inmates 
d( the castle had collected on the ramparts, 
armed with calivers and partisans, and 
whatever weapons they could find, and 
though their force was utterly dispropor- 
tioned * to thdfr of their opponents, they 
seemed - disposed to give them battle. 
Paying no attention to them, Catesby 
proceeded to the stables, where he found 
upwards of twenty horses, which he ex¬ 
changed for the worSt and most jaded of 
his own, and was about to enter the castle 
in search of arms, when he wag startled 
by hearing the alarm-bell rung. 1’his was 
succeeded by the discharge of a^culverin 
on the summit of the tower, named after 
redoubted Guy, Earl of WarwickJiand 
though the beM* was instantly silenced, 
Rookwood, who had dislodge^ the party 
irotri the ramparts, brought word that the 
inhabitants of Warwick were assembling, 
that drums were beating at the gates, and 
that an attack might be speedi 1 yrexpecied. 
Not desiring to hazard an engagement at 
this juncture, Cdftesby gave up the idea of 
'ransacking the castle, and ordered his men 
to their horses. 


Some delay, however, occurred before 
they could all be got together, and, mean¬ 
while, the ringing of bells and other alarm¬ 
ing sounds &jptinued. At one time, it 
occurred to Cfrtejhy to attempt to maintain 
possession of the castle; but this design 
was overruled the other conspirdfbrs, 
teho represented to him the impractica¬ 
bility of the design. At length, the whole 
troop being assembled, they crossed the 
drawbridge, and speeded along the rocky 
path. JBefore # the outer gate they found 
a larg(£keHfy of men, somwon horseback, 

Wome Bn foot, drawn up. These per¬ 
ils, however, struck with terror at their 
Sppeanrtice, retreated, and allowed them a 
free passage. 

On turning to cross the bridge, they 
found it occupied by a strong and well- 
armed body of men, headed By the sheriff 
of Warwickshire, who shoyed no disposi¬ 
tion to give way. Whiltf ’the rebel party 
were preparing to force a'passage, a trum¬ 
pet was sounded, and the sheriff, riding 
towards them, commanded them in the 
king’s name to yield themselves prisoners. 

»“ We do not acknowledge the supre¬ 
macy of James Stuart, whom you call 
king,” rejoined Catesby, sternly. “We 
fight for our liberties, and for the restora¬ 
tion of the holy Catholic religion which 
we profess. Do not oppose us, or you 
will have ^ause to rue your temerity.” 

“Hear me,” cried*the sheriff, turning 
from him to his men; “ I nrB mfo ?you all 
a free patdqjf i/i the King’s^ iiamfyw^ou 
will throw down your arms, and deliver 
up your leaders. But, if after this warn- 
ing, you continue in open rebellion against 
your sovereign, you will all suffer the vilest 
death.” 

“ Rejoin your men, sir,” said Catesby, 
in a significant tone, and drawing a pe- 
tronel. 

“ A free pardon and a hundred pounds 
to him who will bring me the head of 
Robert Catesby,” saij} the sheriff, disre¬ 
garding fhe menace. 

“Your own is not worth half the sum,” 
rejoined Catesby; and levelling th% pStro- 
nel, he shot him dead. 

The sheriff"? fall was the signal for a 
general engagement. Exasperated by the 
death of their leader, tho*royalist party 
assailed the rebel* with the greatest fury, 
aifd as the latter were attacked at the same 
tkne in the rear, their situation began to 
appear perilous. But nothiog could with¬ 
stand the vigour and determination of 
Catesby. Cheering on his men, he soon 
cut a way across the bridge, and would 
have m^de good his retreat, if he had not 
pterceiveil, to his infinite dismay, tlrnf* 
Percy and Rookwood had been c aptq^ ffii' 
* Regardless of any risk migh^Fro, he* 
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sbqnted to those near to follow him, and 
made such a desperate charge upon the 
royalists that in a few minutes he was by 
the side of his friends, and' had liberated 
them. In trying, however, to follow up 
his advantage he got separated from his 
confpanions, and was S 9 notly pressed on 
all sides, that his destruction seemed Li- 
evitable. His petronels had both brought 
down their mark; and in striking a blow 
against a stalwart trooper, his sword had 
shivered close to the handle. In J.his de¬ 
fenceless statc< his enemies' ftfcidr' sure of 
him, but they miscalculated* hid’resoi/rces. 

He was then close to the side of Vie 
bridge., and before his purpose cbuld be* 
divirtee*,'•struck spurs deeply into his horse, 
and cleared the parapet with a single 
bound. A shout of astonishment and ad¬ 
miration arose alike from friend and foe, 
and there was,a general rush towards the 
side of the bridgje. The noble animal that 
had borne hint out of danger was seen 
swimming towards the bank, and, though 
several shots were fired at him, he reached 
it in cafety. This gallant action so raised 
Catesby in the estimation of his follower.*, 
that they welcomed him with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and rallying round him, fought 
with such vigour, that they drove their 
opponents over the bridge, and compelled 
them to flee towards the town. 

Catesby now mustered his. men, and 
finding his loss slighter than he expected, 
thoug^r^pAd were so severely wounded, 
th^tAS' wel'Vompelled to le%ve them be¬ 
hind, rode off at a quick pace. After pro¬ 
ceeding for about four miles along the 
Stratford Road, they turned off on the right 
fhto a narrow lane leading to Snitlcrfield, 
■with the intention of visiting Norbrook, 
the family residence of John Grant. On 
arriving there, they put the house into a 
State of defence, and then assembled in 
the hall, while their followers recruited 
themselves in the court-yard. 

“ So far well,” observed Catesby, fling¬ 
ing himself into a chair; “ the fifrst battle 
has been won.” 

w Trfie,” replied Grant; “but it will 
not do to tarry here long. This house 
cannot I 10 M out against ^prolonged at¬ 
tack.” 

“ We will not remain, here more than a 
couple of hours,” repl.i/d Catesby: “ but 
where shall we go next? I am for making 
some desperate attempt, which shall strike 
terror into" our foes.” 

“ Are we strong enough to march to the 
Earl of Harrington’s mansion near Coven- 
carry off the .Princess Elizabeth?’ 

' were indeed a glorious prize,” 

*'mjCfltesby; “ but I have no doubt on 
nm&larm of our rising she has been {. 


conveyed to a place of safety; And .even 
if she were there, we shouldt,' have thA 
whole armed force of Coventry t& contend 
with. No—no, it will not do to attempt 
that.” ' * • 

Nothing venture, nothing have!” cried 
Sir Everard Digby. “ Wq. ought, in my 
opinion, to run any risk to secure her.” , 

“You know me too well, Digby,'” re¬ 
joined Catesby, “to doubt my readiness 
to undertake any, project, however hazard- 
bus, which would offer the remotest chance 
of success. But in this I see none, unless, 
indeed, it could be accomplished by strata¬ 
gem. Let us first ascertain what support' 
we can obtain, and then decide upon the 
nf£r*nres to be adopted.” 

“ 1 arh content,” returned Digby. 

“ Old Mr. Talbot of Grafton is a friend 
of yours, is he not?” continued Catesby 
addressing Thomas Winter. “Can you 
induce him to join us?” 

“ I will try,” replied Thomas Winter; 
“but I have some misgivings.” 

“ Be not faint-hearted.” rejoined Cates¬ 
by. “ You and Stephen LittHton shall 
go to him at once, and join us at your own 
mansion of Huddington, whither we will 
proceed as soo'h as our men are thoroughly 
recruited. Use every argument you car, 
devise with Talbot—tell him that the wel¬ 
fare of the Catholicjeause depends on our 
success—and that neither his years nor 
infirmities can excuse his absefice at this 
juncture. If he will not. or cannot come 
himself, cause him to* write letters to all 
his Catholic neighbours, t rging them to 
join us, and bid him send all his retainers 
and servants to us.” 

“ I will not neglect a single plea,” re¬ 
plied Thomas Winter, “and I will further 
urge compliance by his long, friendship 
towards myself. But, as I have just said, 

I despair of success.” 

Soon after this, he and Stephen Little¬ 
ton, with two of the troopers well-mounted 
and well-armed, rode across the country 
through lanes and by-roads, with which 
they were well acquainted, to Grafton. 
At the s?me time, Catesby repaired to the 
court-yar’l, and assembling his men, found 
there wfre twenty-five missing. More 
than half of these it was known had been 
killed dr wounded at Warwick; but the 
rest' it was suspected, had deserted. w 

Whatever effect this * 1 scrutiny might 
secretly hjtve upon Catesby, -he main¬ 
tained a cheerful and confident demeanour 
and mounting a flighty of steps, harangued 
the band in energetic' and exciting terms. 
Display«:g a small image of the Virgin to 
them, he assured them they were under 
the special protection of heaven, whose 
cause they were fighting—and concluded 
by reciting a prayer, in which the whole 
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F as^ftlft£^Alheaftily joined. This done, | look-out to check any further attempt'at 
th'ey fi^M. th% baggage-cart with provi- desertion. 

Sions anSiurther ammunition, and forming Digby aud Winter, being well acquaint- 
them servos into good order, took the road ed with all tfije Catholic gentry in the 
te'\lcester. , * neighbourhood, they proceeded to their 

* They baffcinot gone fa* when torrents of different residences, and were uniforwhf* 
rain * 1 fell. ag^L tfie roads being in a shock- cosily received, aftd in some cases dis¬ 
ing cfendifron, and ploughed up with ruts. | missed with reproaches and menaces. In 
th^y Turned into the fields whenever it wasX spite of all their efforts, too, repeated deser- 
practicdble, and continued their march vgry ‘ tions took place, and long before they reach- 
elowly; and under excessively dishearten- i,ed Alccster, their force was diminished by 
•ing circumstances. On arriving at the a dozen«men. ’Not thinkinj^it prudent to 
ford.^feross the Avon, near Bishopston, pass $ rough the town, they struck ’^toa 
they found the stream so swollen that it jujiafen the right," and fording the Arrow 


w9» impossible to get across it. Sir Eve£ 
rard Digby," who made the attempt, wsjji 
nearly carried off by the current. .-Thfey 
were therefore compelled to proceed to 
Stratford, and cross the bridge. 

“ My friends,” said Catesby, command¬ 
ing a halt at a short distance of the town, 
“1 know not what reception we may meet 
with here. Probably much the same as 
at Warwick. But l command you not to 
strike a blqjv, cxcfjH in self-defence.” 

Those inf«inctions**g«Mn, attended by 
the other conspirators, cxfeept Parcy and 
Rvbkwood, who brought up*the rear, he 
e slowly into ^ratford, and proceeding 


jjnr Ragiey, skirted that extensive park, 
nnd crossing the hills near Weed / and 
Stoney Moreton, arrived in about an hour 
and a half in a very jaded condition at Hud- 
dington, the seat of Robert Winter. Affaire 
seemed to wear so unpromising an aspect, 
that Cateshy on entering the'ltouse imme¬ 
diately called a council of.£is friends, and 
asked them what they proposed to do. 

“ For my own part,” he said, “ I am 
resolved to fight it out. I will corj^nue 
mw march as long as I can get a man to 
foiww me, and when they are all gone, 
wilr proceed alone. But I will never 
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l,„ Monfed. ‘on tho lirst nppearaJw. of ” ,d *< ,r Evomri D.gby. “Lot ... rest 
.... «<-*k. i«k.kii. n ». n«A t^lhere to-night, and tn the morning pro- 


tho troop, most of the'inhabitants fled tqJ here j , ,n , the ™orn.ng pro- 

their housed, and fastened the doors, but' " eed to , lr nd8 ®? “n"’ 

- _ „ - 1 ,’ 1 Grange, which I know to be well stacked 

some w?w courageous persons followed . . & 

them at a war/Vlistance. These were w ' th f 

harangued at sVme length by Cateshy, w « Stephen LiUletr^s 

who called upon them to join (he expedi- at Holbeach, and maintain it for a 

ticn, and held out promises, which only ‘cw days against our enem.es.” 
edited the derision of the hearers. . u rhis P ro P“ a 1 a ? e ? d \ 
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Sited the derision of the hearers. rh ‘ 8 P r °l ,0 « al agreed .to, they repaired to 

the court-yard, and husied themselves m 
Indeed, the dejected looks of most of see j n cr the wants of their followers attend- 
tho bai*l, anil the drenched and muddy e( j | 0( and such a change was effected by 
state of Jheir apparel made them objects jr 00( | f are an j a f ew hours’ repose, that the 
of pity and^aontfempt, rather than of seri- s pj r it s qf the whol&party revived, and con- 
ous apprehension; and nothing hut their fjdence was*»nce more restored. A slight 


iymibers prevented an attack being made damp, however, was.again thrown upon the 
iiporf them. Catesby s address concluded satisfaction^ the leaded by the return of 


antid groans of dissatisfcction, and finding Thomas Winter and . Stephen Littleton 
he. was wasting time, and injuring his from Grafton. Their mission had proved 
own cause, he gave the word to/narch, wholly unsuccessful. Mr. Talbot had not 
and moved slowly through the main street, raer ely refused urjoin them, buthad threat- 
but not a single recruit joined hnn.| ene d to detain them. 

Another unpropitious circumstartae oc- “ He says we deserve the worst of 
corral just as they were leaving Stratfonj. deaths,” observed Thomas Winter, in con- 
‘‘ffyfW’br three of hij^followers tried to slmk elusion, “and that <ve have irretrievably 
away, when Catesby riding after them, injured the Catholic cause.” 
called to theta to return, and no attention ‘“And 1 begin to fear he speaks the truth,” 
hrfhg paid to his orders, he shot the man rejoined Chistopher Wright. *“ However, 
nearest him, and compelled the others, by for us there is no retreat.” 

Threats of the same punishment, to return “None whatever,” rejoined Catesby, 
to their ranks. This occurrence, while it in a sombre tone. “ We must choose be- 


occasioned much ^discontent and ill-will twaen death upon the battle-field, or on the, 
among the band, gave great uneasiness tg scaffold.” j/M 

their leaders. Catesby and Percy now “ The former be roy fate,” cried {MSy. 
brought up the rear, and kept s a sharp 1 “ Aud mine,” added Catesby. 

- -"5 
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An anxious and j»ertorbedj}WjjJrt was 
passed by the conspirators, ana many a 
plan was proposed and abandoned. It 
had been arranged ampng 4nem that they 
should each in succession tnake the rounds 


And graspingthe othes’s arfti, 1»e drew', 
him further down the walk. ’ . ’ 

“ Do you think we may Venting to surj^ 
prise them 1” demanded Topcliffe. 

“ Hum!” exclaimed Catesby; "heshgt- 


the place, to see that % the sentinels were ing, in the hope of ihducing the other to ' 
attneir posts,—strict orders having been betray his design? ,, 

given to the latter to fire upon whonfio- “ Or shall we wait the arrival ^of §5ir 
ever might attempt to fly,—but as Catesby, j/Richard Walsh, the sheriff of Worcjister- 


despite his great previous fatigue, was un¬ 
able to rest, he took this duty chiefly upon 
himself. * . c 

Returning'ftt midnight f^om an examina¬ 
tion of the court-yard, nenvas about tbpnter 
the house, when he perceived before him a 
tall figure with a cloak muffled 6 about Its 
face, standing in his path. It was per¬ 
fectly motionless, and Catesby, who car¬ 
ried a lantern in his hand, threw the light 
upon it, but it neither moved forward, nor 
altered its position. Catesby would have 
challenged ‘ity* but an undeflnable terror 
seized him, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. An idea rose to his 
mind that it was the spirit of Guy Fawkes, 
and 6 by a powerful effort he compelled him¬ 
self to address it. 

“Are you come to warn me!” he 1 de¬ 
manded. 

The figure moved in acquiescence, and 
wihdrawing the cloak, revealed features of 
ghastly paleness, bat resembling those of 
Fawkes. 

“ Have 1 1 long to live 1” demanded 
Cat&$.jv 

figure, shook its head. 

“ Shall I fall to-morrow 1” pursued 
Catesby. 

The figure again made a gesture in the 
negative. 

“ The next day ?” 'X. 

Solemnly inclining its head, the figure 
once more muffled its ghastly visage in its 
cloak, and melted from his view. 

For some time, CaVesby remained in a 
state almost of stupefaction. He then 
summoned up all the resolution of his na¬ 
ture, and instead of returning tfB the house, 
continued to pace fo and fro in the court, 
and at last walked forth into the garden. 
It was profoundly dark, and he had not 
advanced many steps when he suddenly 
•encountered a man. Impressing the excla¬ 
mation that rose to his lips, he drew a 
petronel from his belt, and awaited till the 
person addressed him. u 

“Is it you, Sir John Foliot?” asked a 
voice, ‘whKih he instantly recognised as 
that of Topcliffe. 

“ Ay,” .replied Catesby, in a low tone. 

“ Did you manage to get into the hous.'l” 
pursued Topcliffe. 

*4 did,” returned Catesby; “but speak 

fcr. There is a sentinel within a few 
paceu of'US. Come this way.” . v 


shire, and the posse • comitatus?" pursued 
topcliffe. . -* 

“ How soon do you think the gheriff, 
will arrive!”asked Catesby, scarcely able 
to disguise .his anxiety. 

“ He cannot be here before daybreakr - 
if so soon,” returned Topcliffe, “ and then 
Ve ..shall have to besiege the house, and 
though I have no fear of the result, yet 
some of the conspirators may fall in the 
skirmish ; and my orders from the Earl of 
Salisbury, as I have already apprised you, 
are, to take them alive.” 

“ True,” replied Catesby. 

“ I would not for twice the reward I 
shall receive for the oagture of the whole 
party that that desperate traitor, Catesby, 
should be slaip,” continued! Topcliffe. 

“ The f>lot a wlis contrived by him, and 
the extent of its ramifications can alcne 
be ascertained through Jaim.” 

“ 1 think 1 can contrive their capture,’ 
observed Catesby ; f “ but the utmost cau¬ 
tion must be used. I will return to the 
house, and find out where the chief con¬ 
spirators are lodged. I will the., throw 
open the door, and will return to this place, 
where you can have our men assembled. 
If we can seize and secure the leaders, the 
rest will be easy.” 

“You will run great risk. Sir John,” 
said Topcliffe, with affected concern. 

“ Heed not that,” replied Catesby. 
“You may expect me in a few minutes. 
Get together your men as noiselessly as 
you can.” 

With this, he hastily withdrew. 

On returning to the house, he instantly 
roused his companions, and acquainted 
them with what had occurred. 

“ My abject,” he said, “ is to make Top¬ 
cliffe a prisoner. We may obtain much 
useful: information from him. As to the 
others; if they offer resistance, we will 
put tficm to death.” 

What force have they 1” asked Sir 
EVerard Digby, with £ome uneasiness. 

“It is o impossible to say precisely,” re¬ 
plied Catesby; “but not more than a 
handful of men I should imagine, as they 
are waiting for Sir‘Richard Walsh.” 

“ I know not what may be the issue 
of this matter,” observed Robert Winter, * 
whose lool^s were tnusually haggard; 

“ but I have had a strange and ominous 
dream, which fills me with apprehension.” 
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‘^Indeed!” exclaimed Catesby, upon 
/whose raindt the recollection of the ap 
^jaritiiftine had beheld, rushed. 

“ Catesby,” pursued Robert Winter, 
faking him aside,-‘‘if you have any sin 
unrepented of. I counsel you to make your 

S eace with Hfeaven, for I fear you are not 
>r%f“foFHhis world.” 

. "[It may be so,” rejoined Catesby firm¬ 
ly, “and I have many dark and damning 
sins upon my soul, but I toll die as I have 
lived, firm and unshaken tg the last. And 
now, let us prepare for our foes.” 

So saying, he proceeded to call up the 
trustiest of his men, and enjoining pro* 
found silence upon them, disposed them 
in variops places that they might instant¬ 
ly appear at his signal. After giving them 
other directions, he returned to the garden, 
and coughed slightly. He was answered 
by a quickly-approaching footstep, and a 
voice demanded, 

“ Are you there. Sir John?” 

Catesby answered in a low tone in the 
aflirmativg. • 

“ Come "forward^JLfaen,” rejoined Top- 
cliffe. • 

-As he spoke, there was«a rush .of per¬ 
sons towards the spot, and seizing Catesby, 
Vie cried in a triumphant tone, while he 
unmasked a lantern, and threw its light full 
upon his face, * 

“ You are caught in your own trap, Mr. 
Catchy. You are my prisoner.” 

“Not so, villain/’ cried Catesby, dis¬ 
engaging himself by a powerful effort. 

Springing backwards, he drew his 
sword, and making the blade describe a 
Ssvcle round his body, effected his retreat 
in safety, though a dozen shots were fired 
at hirm Leaping the garden wall, he was 
instantly surrounded by the other conspi¬ 
rators; -an d the, greater part of the band, 
who, hearhlg trie reports of the fire-arms, 
had hurried to the spot. Instantly putting 
i.imself at their head, Catesby returned to 
t|je garden; but Topcliffe and his party 
had taken the alarm, "and fled. Torches 
Were brought, and by Catesbyjp directions 
a large heap of dry stubble was set on fire. 
But, though the flames revealed every ob¬ 
ject fora considerable distance around 
them, no traces of the hostile party could 
be discerned. ' » 

After continuing their ineffectual search 
for some time, the conspirators returned 
to the house, and abandoning dll idea of 
retiring to rest, kept strict watch during 
the remainder of the iflglit. Little conver¬ 
sation took place. Allyvere deeply,depress- 
ed; and Catesby paced backwards and 
forwards within passage leading from the 
hall*to the dining-chamber. His thoughts 
Were gloomy enough, and he retraced the 
whole of his wild and tuf hg jent career, pon¬ 


dering upon its close, which he coul<f not 
disguise f>om himself was at hand. „ 

“It matters not,” he mentally ejaculated; 
“ I shall not die igrtominiously, and I would 
rather perish in the vigour of manhood, 
than linger out acniserable old age. WiifJe 
driven hard to adhieve a great enterprise, 
and having failed, have little else to live fur. 
This band cannot hold together two days 
longer. Our men will desert us, or turn 
upon us to obtain the.price set upon our 
heads.* And Were they trq£, I have little 
reliance upon tny companions. They have 
no longer the confidence that can alone in¬ 
sure success, and I expect each moment 
some one will propose a surrender. Sur¬ 
render ! I will never do so with my life. 
Something must be done—something wor¬ 
thy of me—and then let tile perish. I 
have ever prayed to die a s^Jdier’s death.” 

As he uttered these words unconsciously 
aloud, he became aware.« the presence of 
Robert Winter, who stood at the end of 
the passage, watching him. 

“Your prayer will not be granted, 
Catesby,” said the latter. “ Some dread- 
f?/ doom, I fear, is reserved for you and 

Tof us.” 

“ What mean you?” demanded the 
other, uneasily. 

‘ Listen to me,” replied Robert Win¬ 
ter. “I told you I had a strange and 
appalling Sream to-night, and I wiil now 
relate it. I thought 1 was is a heat upon 
the river Themes, when all ft'bwqethe 
day, which liad been brigflt and smifilig, 
flrecame dark and overcast—not dark like 
he shades of night, but gloomy and omi¬ 
nous as when the sun is shrouded by an 
eclipse. I looked around, and every ob- 
ect was altered. The tower of Saint 
Paul’s stood awry, and seemed ready to 
topple down—so did the spires and tow- 
rs of all the sjffronnding fanes. The 
houses oif London Bridge leaned fright¬ 
fully over the river, and the habitations 
ining its* banks on either side, seemed 
shaken to their foundations. I fancied 
some terrible earthquake must have ■*»c- 
curred, or that a the end of the world was 
at hand.” w » 

l Go on,” said Catesby, who had lis- 
;ened with profound attention to the rela- 


* i 

ion. 

v The stream, too*, changed its colour,” 
optinued Robert Winter, “and became 
•ed as blood, and the man who rowed my 
oat was gone, and his place occupied by 
figure masked and. habited like an exe- 
:utioner. a I commanded him to row me 
ashore, and in an instant the bark shot to 
and, and I sprang out, glad to be liber ate d 
rom my mysterious conductor. 
teps involuntarily led me toward ^ffcS'ca-* 
hedral, and on entering it I J/mnd its pil- 
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lars* shrines, monuments, and roof hung 
•with black. The throng that ever haunt 
Paul's Walk had disappeared, and a few 
dismal figures alone traversed the arsles. 
On approaching them, f recognised in 
tiair^swollen, death-like* and blackened 
lineaments some resemblance to you and- 
our friends. I was about to interrogate 
them when I was awakened by your¬ 
self” 

a “A strange dream, truly,” observed 
Catesby, musingly", “ and, .coupled with 
what 1 myself 1 have seen to-night, would 
seem to bode evil.” 


Prior, and within two miles'of tfewel 
Grange. 

Originally built in the early paftmf the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and granted by 
that monarch to an ancestor of its preaferft 
possessor, Lord Windsor, this ancient 
mansion was quadrangular in form, and 
surrounded by a broad deep fosse. .Situ¬ 
ated in the heart of an extensive park* at 
the foot of a gentle hfll, it was now'ap¬ 
proached from tiro brow of the.latter beau¬ 
tiful eminence by the rebel party. Bet at 
this season, artfl at this hour, both park 
and mansion* had a forlorn look. The 


And he then proceeded to describe the 
supernatural appearance he had beheld to 
his companion. 

“ All is over with us,” rejoined Robert 
Winter. “ We must prepare to meet our 
fate.” 

“ We mu£i* meet it like men—like 
brave men, Robert,” replied Catesby. 
“ We must not disgrace ourselves and our 
cause.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined Robert Win¬ 
ter; “but these visions are more terrible 
than the contemplation of death itself.” 

“If you require further rest, take U,” 
returned Catesby. “In an hour, I shall 
call up our men, and march to Hewel 
Grange.” 

“l am wearied enough,” replied Robert 
Winter, “but 1 dare not close my eyes 
again.” 

“ Tjr?i.'-*scommend your soul to Hea¬ 


weather still continued foggy, with d rizr * 
zling showers, and though the trees were 
not yet entirely stripped of their foliage} 
their glories?had altogetherdepartfed. The 
turf was damp and plashy, and in some 
places partook so much of the character of 
a swamp, that the horsemen were obliged 
to alter their course. 

But all obstacles were eventually over¬ 
come, and in ten minutes after their en¬ 
trance into the park, they were within 
gunshot of the mansiont ThegtT were no 
symptoms of def.nce' apparent, but the 
drawbridge be,ing raised, it was Catesby’s 
opinion*, notwithstanding appearances, 
that their arrival was expected. He wac 
further confirmed in this idea when,’ 
sounding a trumpet, and calling "to the 
purler to let down the drawbridge, no 
answer was returned. 

The entrance to the mansion was through 


ve*,- said Catesby. “ I would be alone. 
Melancholy thoughts press upon me, and- 
I desire to unburden my heart to God.” 

Robert Winter then left him, and he 
withdrew into a closet where there was 
an image of the Virgin, and kneeling be¬ 
fore it, prayed long and fervently. Aris¬ 
ing in a calmer frame of mind, he returned 
to the hall, and summoning his compan¬ 
ions and followers, th'eir horses were 
brought forth, and they commenced their 
inarch. « , 

It was about four o’clock when they 
$ta£i.ed„ and so dark, that they had some 
difficulty in finding the road. They pro¬ 
ceeded at p slow pace, and nrith the utmost 
caution; but notwithstanding this, and 
the tv'o Winters and Grant, who 
ware well Acquainted with the country, 
led the w«j$r, many trififtig delays and dis¬ 
asters ocCTirred. Their baggage-cart fre¬ 
quently, stuck fast in the deep ruts, while 1 
tN6 men missing their way, got into the 
trenches .skirting the lane, and were not 
unfrequenlty thrown' from their hordes. 
More than once, too, the alarm Was given 
that jj&jjljf were pursued, and a sudden halt 
‘ but these apprehensions proved 

dleas, and, after a most fatiguing 

r '** e « .< i it. l 


a lofty and machiolated gateway, strength- 
ened at each side by an effibattled turret. 
Perceiving a man at one of the loopholes, 
Catesby discharged his petronel at him, 
and it was evident from the cry that fol¬ 
lowed that the person was wounded. An 
instant afterwards, calivers 'Were Hhrust 
through the other loopholes, and .several 
shots fired upon the rebela;»-while some 
dozen armed men appeared upon the sum¬ 
mit of the tower, and likewise commenced 
firing. 

Perceiving Topcl'fTe among the lattef, 
and enraged at the sight, Catesby dis¬ 
charged andther petronel at him, but with¬ 
out effect. He then called to some of his 
men to break down the door of an adjoin¬ 
ing baro, and to place it in the moat. The 
order was instantly obeyed, and the door 
attest in the fosse, and springing upon it, 
he impelled himself with a pike towards 
the opposite bank. Several Shots were 
fired at him, and though more than one 
struck the door, he crossed the moat unin-, 
jured. So suddenly was this daring pas¬ 
sage effected, that before any of the de¬ 
fenders of the mansion cfluld prevent him, 
Catesby had severed the^links of the chain 
fastening the drawbridge, and it fell clat- 
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Yptth .a,loud shout Ibis companions then 
crossed it. But they had still a difficulty 
*toencqiuitef. The gates,. which were of 
’grea?dwengt,h* aj»d covered with plates of 
iron* were barred. But -a -ladder having 
Vwn found in the bam; it was brought for¬ 
ward, and ; <j#tesby mounting it sword in 
hand,^rovy back, all who opposed, and 
®^hap5i-the ■ He was followed by 

. sff Kverard Di|jj>y, Percy, and sevwal 
*,others, andi driving the royalists jrnfore j 
them, they made their fcay down a flight j 
©f*stone steps', and 5 proceeding to the gate- ■ 
waj^.’threw it open and Admitted the others. 
AH this was the work a few rai- 
-Sfcutes. 

Committing the ransacking of the man- 
* sion to.Digby and Percy, and commanding j 
a dozen men to follow him, Catesby entered 
a small arched doorway, and ascended a I 
Winding stone staircase in search of Top- j 
cliffe.. His progress was opposed by the j 
soldiers, but beating aside all opposition,; 
he gained the roof. Topcliffe, however, \ 
w?s gone. Anticipating the result of the | 
attack, ^ie had* let himself drop from the j 
. summit af the "toajg^r to the walls, and; 


descending by the ladder, had made good 
his retreat. * 

Disarming the Soldiers, Catesb^then 
descended *to the court-yard, where in a 
short time a large store of arms, consisting 
of corslets, ddmi-lances, pikes, calivers, 
and two falconets, were broughUfoJth. 
j^These, together with a cask of powder, 
were placed in the baggage-waggon. Mean¬ 
while, the larder and the cellar had been ex¬ 
plored,and provisions of all kinds, together 
witha barrel of mead*and another of strong 
ale, being found, they jyere distributed 
among the men. 

While this took place, Catesby searched 
the mansion, and, partly by threats, partly 
by persuasion, induced about twenty per¬ 
sons to join them. Thi9 unlooked-for 
success so encouraged the conspirators 
that their drooping spirits began to revive. 
Catesby appeared as much elated as the 
others, but at heart he w*ae full of mis¬ 
giving. .# 

Soon afterwards, the rebel party quitted 



fruits 

tk» that escape was impracticable. 


CHAPTER IV. 

• • • 

HOLBEACH. 


Avoiding tjie high road, and traversing 
an unfrequented part of the country, the? 
conspirators shaped their course towards 
■ .Stourbridge. As they reached Forfield 
; ’Green, they perceived a laTge party de- 
scending the hilly ground near Broms- 
■gro'fe, atfd evidently in pursuit of them. 
.'.. Animmediate halt was ordered, and taking 
'-possessiefrTFf a farm house, they prepared 
themselves for defence. 

‘ Seeing these preparations, their pursuers, 
who proved to be Sir Richard Walsh, the 
'sheriff of Worcestershire, Sir John Foliot, 

• three gentlemen named Ketelbye, Salwaye, 
and Conyers, attended by a large posse of 
men, all tolerably well armed, drew up at 
some distance from the farm, and appeared 
to be consulting on the prudence af making 
an attack. Topcliffe was with therm an 
Catesby, who^|pconnoitred their preceed- 
ings from a window of the dwelling, in- 

' ferred from his gestures that hmwas against 
•the assault. And so it proved. The roy¬ 
alist party remained where they were, and 
. as one or two of their number were occa- 
sionly sent away, Catesby judged, and 

* correctly, that ithey expected some rein- 
- forcemeat. ' 


Not wilting to wait for this, hetleter- 
mined to continue his march, and, accord¬ 
ingly forming his men into a close line, 
and bringing up the rear himself, they 
again set forward. Sir Richard Walsh and 
his party followed them, and whenever they 
were’in a difficult part of the road, harassed 
them with a sudden attack. In this way 
several stragglerp'Were cut off, and a few 
prisoners made/ So exasperated did Cates¬ 
by become by these annoyances that though 
desirou%to push forward as fast as possi¬ 
ble, he halted at the entrance of a common, 
and prepared for an engagement. • Bat his 
purpose was defeated, for the royalist party 
took another bourse, nor did fee see any¬ 
thing more of them for some time. 

In about an hour the rebels arrived at 
the banks of th£ river Stour, not far from 
the little village^vf Churchill, and he’te 
just as they were preparing to ford the 
stream, the sheriff and his followers again 
made their appearance. By this time, 
also, the forces of their opponents were 
considerably augmented, and as more 
than a third of their own party were en¬ 
gaged in crossing the stream, which wait 
greatly swollen by the recent rain^jjj^. 
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eytremely dangerous, their position was Wright; “so you need be under.no appre* 
one of no slight peril. hension.” 

Nflfhing daunted, however, Catesby Accordingly, he quitted the haty with" 
instantly drew up his men ok the bank, Robert Winter, and they proceeded to the T 
and, after a short skirmish, drove away courtyard, and were conversing togather^ 
the enemy, and afterwards contrived to on the dismal prospects of the party, when* 
cross <he river without much loss. He a tremendous explosion took:.place. The 
found, however, that the baggage-cart had, roof of the building seemed refit in twain, 
got immersed in the stream, and it was and amidst a shower of tiles, pTastCT, • 
feared that the powder would be damaged, bricks, and broken woojf falling arouqd, . 
They remained on the opposite bank for the bag of powder dropped untouched at., 
some time; but, as their enemies did not tlwsir feet. * . 

attempt to follow them, they took the way “ Mother of mercy!”' exclaimed Chris¬ 
to Holbeach, a large and ^trongly built topher Wright, picking it up. “ Here is 
mansion belonging, as has been already a providential 'occurrence. Had this ex- 
stated, to Stephen Littleton. Here they ploded, we must all have been destroyed.”*' 
arrived without further molestation, and “ Let us see what has happened,” cried 
their first business was to put it into a Robert Winter. 

complete state of defence. And, followed by Christopher \Cright, 

After a long and anxious consultation, he rushed towards the hall, and*bursting 
Sir Everard Dyyby quitted them, under- open the door, beheld Catesby enveloped 
taking to return on the following day in a cloud of smoke, arid pressing bis 
with succours. ‘Stephen Littleton also hand to his face, which was scorched and 
disappeared on the same evening. His blackened by the explosion. Rookwood 
flight produced a strong impression on was stretched on the floor in a state of in- 
Cates^ and he besought the others not sensibility, and it at first *appearpd that 
to abandon the good cause, but to stand,! life was extinct. Percyjvhs extinguishing 
by it, as he himself meant to do to they the flames whkdvfrad caught his dress, 
last. They all earnestly assured him that I and Johr^ Grant,was similarly occupied, 
they would do so, except Robert Winter, “Those are the very faces I beheld in 
who sat apart, and took no share in their my dream,” cried Robert Winter, gazing * 
discourse. at them with affright. “It w'as a. true 

Catesby then examined the arms and warning.” • 

powder that had been plunged in the toater Rushing up to Catesby, Christopher 
in crossing the Stour, and found that the Wright clasped him in his arms, ^and 
latter h'-d been so much wetted as to be extinguishing his flaming apparel, cried, 

9 nearly useless. * A sufficient! stock of “ Wretch that 1 am! that I ghould live to 
powder being of the utmost consequence See this day!” 

to them, he caused all the contents of the “ Be not alarmed!” gasped Catesby. 
barrel not dissolved by the water to be “It is nothing—it was a mere accident.”, 
poured into a large platter, and proceeded “It is no accident, Catesby,” replied* 
to dry it before a fire which had beeq kin- Robert Winter. “ Heaven is against us 
died in the hall. A bag of powder, which and our design.” * * 

had likewise been slightly wetted, was And he quitted the room, and left-the 
also placed at what wsft considered a safe house. Nor did he return toS~.* - 
distance from the fire. - “1 will pray for forgiveness!” cried 

“Heaven grant this may prove more Percy, whose vision was so much injured 
destructive to our enemies than 4 he com- by llie explosion that be could as yet see 
bustibles we placed in the mine beneath nothing. And dragging himself before an 1 
the Parliament Houso,” observed Percy, image of the Virgin, he prayed aloud,' 
“ Heaven grant so, indeed!” rejoined acknowledging that the act he had de- 
Cateshy, with a moody smile. “ They signed was so bloody that it called for the 
would call it retribution, were we to vengeance of Heaven, and expressing his 
perish by the tame means which we dc- sincere repentance, 
signed for others.” * “No more of this,” cried Catesby, 

1 “ Jest not on so seriotife a matter, Catee- staggering up to him, and-enntching the 
by,” observed Robert Winter. “ For my image from him. “ It was a mere acci- 
own part, 1 dread the sight of powder*, dent, I tell'you. We are all alive, and 
and shall walk forth till you have dried shall yet succeed.” < 

this, and pal it away.” On inquiry, Christopher Wright learned 

“You are not going to leave us like that a blazing coal had shot out of the 
Stephen Little ton!” rejoined (latesby, fire, and falling into the platter containing 
suspiciously. the powder, had occasioned the disastrous ; 

' P%will go with him,” said Christopher accident above described. * » 
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CHAPTER V. 

. 

THE CLOSE OF THE REBELLION. 

* 

iJoablp longer to endure the agony oc- i'gf powder which has been taken «p m 
"j'by his scorched visage, Cateqjiy | flio yard, and which was sufficient not 
ifor a bucket of water, and plung%l only to annihilate us, but to lay this house 
^lis* jte&d into it. ’Somewhat relieved by in ruins, would have been suffered to ex- 
the.immersion, he turned to inquire after plode.” 

his* fellow-sufferers''. Kookwood having “ Wfculd it* had explodgfl!” exclaimed 
been carried into the open* air had by this John Weight. . “All would then have 
time regained his consciousness; Percy been over.” 

ttfas shockingly inj-ured, his hair and eye- “Ar# you, too, faint-hearted, Jolmt” 
brows burnt, his skin blackened and swol- cried Catesby. “Well, well, leave me 
*ien with unseemly blisters, and the sight one and all of you. 1 will fight it out 
of one eye entirely destroyed^ while John alone.” 

Grant, though a degree less hurt than his “You wrong me by the suspicion, 
companions, presented a grim and ghastly Catesby,” returned John Wright. “ 1 am 
appearance. In fact, the four sufferers as true to the cause as yourself. But I 
looked as if they had just escaped from perceive that our last hgtfr is at hand, and 
some unearthly place of torment, and were 1 would it were past.” 
doomed henceforth to bear the bfand of “The indulgence of such a wish at 
Divine wrath on their countenances. See- such a moment is a weakness,” ^oineef 
ing the* affect f>reduced on the others, Catesby. “ 1 care not when death comes, 
Catesby rallied all hY$‘ jpr(w, and treating provided it comes gloriously; and such 
the accident as a matter of «io mbntjent, and sllould be your feeling. On the manner 
‘which ought not to disturb the*tequanirnity in which we meet our fate will depend the 
•bf brave men, called for wine* and quaffed effect which our insurrection will produce 
' a full goblet. Injured as he was, and throughout the country. We must set a 
smarting with paini Percy followed his brave example to our brethren. Heaven 
example^ but both John Grant and Rodk- be pr&is<*l, we shall not perish on the 
ood refused the cup. scaffold!” • * • m 

“ Harkee, gentlemen,” cried Catesby, “ Be not too sure of that,” said Grant, 
fiercely, “you may drink or not, as you gloomily, •“ft may yet be our fate.” 
see fit. But r will not have you assume] “ It shall never be mine,’* cried 
a deportment calculated to depress our Catesby. 

jbllowers. Stephen Littleton and Robert “ Nor mine,” added Percy. “I am so 
""’Winter have basely deserted os. If you far from regarding the recent disaster as a 
have any intention of following them, go punishment, though 1 am the severest suf- 
■at orfbe. We are belter without you than ferer by it, that I think we ought to return 
with you.” thanks to Heaven for our preservation.” 

“1 hava<Tfb thought of deserting you, “In whatever,*'fight the accident is 
Catesby,” rejoined llookwood, mourn- viewed, 5 * observed John Wright, “wo 
fully; “and when the time arrives for cannot too soon address ourselves to Hea- 
action, you will find 1 shall not be idle. ven. M£e know not flow long it may be 
*X!ut I am now assured that we have sold in our power to do so.” 

• ourselves to perdition.” “Again desponding,” cried Catasby. ■' 

“Pshaw!” cried Catesby, Vith a laugh “ But no matter. You will recover your 
that communicated an almost fiendish ex- spirits anon.”* # 

pression to his grim features; “ because a John Wright shook his head, and 
little powder has accidentally exploded Catesby pulling his cap owr his brows to 
and blackened our faces, are we to see in hide his featured, walked forth into the 
the occurrencj^the retributive justice of courtyard. He found, as he expected. 
Heaven? Are we to be cast down by that . general consternation prevailed 
such a tMfle? Be a man, and*rouse your- a’mongst the band. The men were ga- 
•aell*. Recollect that the eyes of all Eng- thereu together in little knots, and, though 
land are upon us; and if we must perish, they became silent as he approached, he 
Tet us perish in a manner that becomes us. perceived they were discussing the neces- 
No real mischief has been cfone. My sity of ft surrender. Nothing daunted by 

* band is as able Ad wield a blade, and my tyeBe unfavourable appearances, Catesby. 
•sight to directs shot, as heretofore. If harangued them in such bold term|^jC, 
Hasten had meant to destroy us, the bag he soon inspired them with some 
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„own confidence, and completely resteadied 
theif wavering feelings. 

JSjated with his success, he caused a 
cup of strong ale to be given to each man, 
and proposed as a pledge the restoration 
of the Romish Church. Re then returned 
fo thw house, and summoning the other 
conspirators, to attend him in a chamber 
on the ground-floor, they all prayed long 
and fervently, and concluded by adminis¬ 
tering the sacrament to each other. 

It was now thought necessary to have 
the damage dong by the explosion*repair¬ 
ed, and a few hours were employed in the 
operation. Evening was fast approaching, 
and Catesby, who was anxiously expect¬ 
ing the return of Sir Everard Digby, sta¬ 
tioned himself on the turreted walls of the 
mansion to look out for him. But he 
came not, ar.d, fearing some mischance 
must have befallen him, Catesby descend¬ 
ed. Desirous«of concealing his misgivings 
from bis companions, he put on a cheerful 
manner, as he joined them. 

“ I arn surprised ere this that we have 
‘not j^fen attacked,” remarked Percy. 
** Our enemies may be waiting for the 
darkness, to take us by surprise, fiutth^y 
will be disappointed.’’ * 

“ I can only account for the delay by 
supposing they have encountered Sir Eve¬ 
rard Digby, and the force he is bringing 
to us,” remarked Christopher Wright. 

“ It may be so,” returned Catesby, 
“and jf so, we shaft soon learn the re¬ 
sult.” 

In spite of all Catesby’s efforts he fail¬ 
ed to engage his companions in conversa¬ 
tion, and feeling it would best suit his 
present frame of mind, and contribute most 
to their safety, to keep in constant motion, 
he proceeded to the court-yard, sayv that 
all the defences were secure, that the 
drawbridge was raised, the sentinels at 
their posts, and everj tiding prepared for 
the anticipated attack. Every half hour 
he thus made his rounds; and when to¬ 
wards midnight he *was going forth, Percy 
said to him, 

you not mean to take any rest, 
Catesby f” 

“ Not till I am in my grcve,” was the 
moody reply. > 

Catesby’s untiring energy was in fact 
a marvel to all his followers. His iron 
frame seemed not to be‘ susceptible of fe- 
tigue; and even when he returned to the 
hojpee, he continued to pace to and fro -in 
‘.aassage id preference to lying down. 
“Rest tranquilly,” he said to Christo¬ 
pher Wright, who dffered to take hit 
jataWMh, 1 “1 will rouse you on the slightest 
jHlpfeh of danger.” 4 

tVjmp though be preserved this stoical 
JllRi^nv-^Msby'a breast wag torn by the 


keenest pangs. Hecould nothidn frohi him¬ 
self that, to serve-his own ambitious pur¬ 
poses, he had involved manyi(till t he had' 
deluded them) loyal aryl worthy persons 
in a treasonable project, which must* noty 
terminate in their destruction, and tfieir 
blood, he feared, would resWUpon his head. 
But what weighed heaviest of all upon 
hi$ soul was the probable fate of Vivranai 
<*“lf I were assured sire would escape,”, 
be thought, “ I should care little for all 
the rest, even fo? Fawkes. They say it 
is never too la^e to repent. But my re¬ 
pentance shall lie between my Maker and 
myself. Man shall never know it.” 

The night was dark,-and the gloom was 
rendered more profound by a dense fog.. 
Fearing an attack might now be attempt¬ 
ed, Catesby renewed his vigilance. 
Marching round the edge of the moat, he 
listened to every sound that might betray 
the-approach of a foe. For soing time, 
nothing occurred to excite his suspicions, 
until about an hour after midnight, as he 
was standing at the back of the house, he 
fancied he detected a stealthy trejul on the 
other side of the fosse, and soon became 
convinced thafoa party of men were there. 
Determined to (ascertain their movements 
before giving the alarm, he held his 
breath, and drawing a pefronel, remained 
perfectly motionless. Presently, though 
he could discern no object, he distinctly 
hdard a plank laid across the moat, and 
could distinguish in the whispered ac¬ 
cents of one of the party, the voice of 
Topcliffe. A thrill of savage joy agitated 
his bosom, and he internally congratulated 
himself that revenge was in his power. 

A footstep, though so noiseless as to bg - 
inaudible to any ear less acute than his 
own, was now heard crossing the plank, 
and feeling certain it was " Topcliffe, 1 
Catesby allowed him to land, and -then 
suddenly advancing, kicked'Tire -plank, on 
which were two other persons, into the 
water, and unmasking a dark lantern, 
threw its light upon the face of the man 
near him, who proved, as he suspected, to‘ 
be Topcliffe, 

Aware of the advantage of making a 
prisoner of importance, Catesby controlled 
the impulse that prompted him to sacri¬ 
fice Topcliffe to his vengeance, and firing 
his setronel in the air as a signal, he drew 
his s^vord, and sprang u^en him. Top¬ 
cliffe attempted to defend himself, bnt he 
was no match for the skill and inipetuositj 
of Catesby, and was instantly overpower¬ 
ed and thrown to the ground. By this 
time, Pergy and several of the band hac 
come up, and delivering Topcliffe to tht 
charge of two of the stoutest of them. 
Cajesby turned his attention to the difcei 
assailants. One of them got across tht 
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U jnoat 5 but’the other, encumbered by his 
Varms, was floundering about, when Cates- 
by poigrtng i petronel at his head, he was 
fain to surrender,*nd was dragged out. 

•A vblley of musketry was now fired by 
> the‘rebels in the supposed direction of 
their opponent but ircould not be aseer- 
what execution was done. After 
waiting for some time, in expectation 
a further attack, Catesby placed a guard 
'upoji.thc spot, and proceeded to examine 
Topclifle. He had. been thrown into sf 
cellar beneath the kitchen, and the two 
men were on guard over him* Ho refused 
**to answer any of Catesby’a questions, 
though enforced by threats of instant death. 
On searching him some letters were found 
upon him, and tlvrusting them into his 
doublet, Catesby left him, with the strict¬ 
est injunctions to the men as to his safe 
custody. 

He tflen proceeded to examine tho other 
captive, and found him somewhat more, 
tractable. This man informed him that 
Topclifle had jntended to steal into the 
house vWth the design of capturing the 
conspirators, or, failing in that, of setting 
fire to the promises. Hi? also ascertained 
that Topclifle’s force consisted <*»ly of a 
•loz.cn men, so tliat no further attack need 
be apprehended. 

Notwithstanding tjiis information Cates- 
by determined to be on the safe side, ajpd 
doublinglthe sentinels, he stationed one of 
the dmspirators, all of whom had sprung 
to arms at his signal, at each of the ex¬ 
posed points. * He then withdrew to the 
mansion, and examined Topclifle’s papers. 
The first despatch he opened was one from 
' .the Etuphpf Salisbury, bearing date about 
the eiifiy part of Fawkes’s confinement in 
the Tower*, in which the Earl expressed 
his (^.termination of wringing a full con¬ 
fession frojftJthe prisoner. A hitter smile 
curled Gatesby’s lip as he read this, but 
his brow darkend as he proceeded, and 
found that a magnificienl reward was offer¬ 
ed for his own arrest. 

. “I must have Catesby captured,” ran 
the missive,—“ so see you spare no pains 
to take him. I would rather all escaped 
than he did. His execution is of the last 
importance, in the matter, and I rely upon 
your bringing him to me alive."* 

“ I will at least baulk him of this jfatis 
faction,” muttffed Catesby. “ Butfwha 
. is this of.Viviana 1” 

• Heading further, he found that tho Ear 
had issued the same orders respecting 
N ^iviann, and that stie would be rigorousi}' 
’dealt with if captured. * 

0 " Alas !” groaned Cateshy; “ 1 hop 

jshe will escapelh’ese inhuman butchers.” 

'The next despatch he opened was fron 
Tresham, and with a savage satisfaction 


he found that the traitor was apprehensive 
of double-dealing on the part of Salisbury 
and Mounteagle.' He stated that heated 
been put uniter arrest, and was detained a 
prisoner in his oyrt house; and, fearing he 
should be sent to the Tower, besought 
Topclifle to use Ifis influence with th^Eau 
at Salisbury not tf> deal unfairly with him. 

“ He is rightly served!” cried Catesby, 
with savage exultation. “ Heaven grant 
they may deal with him as he dealt with 
‘us.” • 

The*consideration of t]pse letters fur¬ 
nished Catesliy.with food for much bitter 
reflection. Pacing the room to and fro 
with uncertain footsteps, he remained more 
than an hour by himself, and at last yield¬ 
ing to the promptings of vengeance, re¬ 
paired to the cellar in which ho placed 
Topclifle, with the intentidh of putting 
him to death. What was Ijis rage and ex¬ 
asperation to find both the guard and the 
prisoner gone ! A door was open, and it 
was evident the fugitives had stolen to tho 
moat, and, swimming noiselessly across 
it in the darkness, had securely sQpcted* 
their retreat. 

% Fearful of exciting the alarm of his fol¬ 
lowers, Cateshy controlled his indignation, 
and said nothing of the escape of the pri¬ 
soner to any but his confederates, who en¬ 
tirely approved of the policy of silence. 
All continued on the alert during the re¬ 
mainder of the night*and no one thought 
of seeking repose till it was folly light, and 
ill danger of a surpriso at an end. 

Day dawned late and dismally. The 
og that had hung round the mansion 
dianged just before daybreak into driz¬ 
zling rain, and this increased erelong to 
leavy and drenching showers. Kvery- 
ihingJooked gloomy and depressing, and 
the conspirators were so disheartened, that 
they avoided each other’s regards. 

Catesby mou0ie<7 the walls of the man¬ 
sion to reconnoitre. The prospect was 
forlorn and melancholy to the last degree. 
The neighbouring woods were obscured 
by mist ; the court-yard and garden flooded 
with rain; and the waters of tfcewnoat 
spotted by tlje heavy shower. Not an 
object was inrview except a hind driving 
cattle to a neighbouring farm. Catesby 
shouted to him, .and the fallow with evi¬ 
dent reluctance reproaching the brink of 
life moat, he inquired whether he had seen 
any troops in the neighbourhood. The 
m’an answered in the negative, but said he 
had heard that an engagement had taken 
place in th$ night,, about five miles from 
thence*near Hales Owen,* between Sir 
Everard Digby and Sir Richard Walsh, 
and that Sir Everard’s party had been ut¬ 
terly routed, and himself taken prisoner 

This intelligence was a sepc» bfow .•» 
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'Catesby, as it destroyed the last faint hope 
he had clung to. For some time he con¬ 
tinued wrapt in thought, and tjien descend¬ 
ed to the lower part of tbe house. A large 
fire had been kept up during the night in 
4ke hall, and round this t^e greater part of 
the band were now gattysred, drying their 
wet clothes, and conversing together. A 
plentiful breakfast had been served out to 
them, so that they were in tolerably good 
spirits, aud many of them talked loudly of 
the feats they meant to perform in gase of 
an attack. ^ 

Catesby heard these boasts, bult they fell 
upon an idle ear. He felt that all was over; 
that his last chance was gone; and that the 
struggle could not be much longer pro¬ 
tracted. Entering the inner room, he sat 
down at tablp with his companions, but 
he ate nothing, and continued silent and 
abstracted. - 

“ It is now*my turn to reproach you,” 
observed Grant. You look deeply de¬ 
pressed.” 

> “ Sir Everard Digby is a prisoner,” re- 
plied»’Gatesby, sternly. “ His capture 
grieves me sorely. He should have died 
with us!” ‘ 

All echoed the wish. 

Catesby arose and closed the door. 

“The attack will not be many hours 
delayed,” he said; “ and unless there 
should be some miraculous interposition 
in our behalf^ it must, end in our defeat. 
Do not'let uS survive it,” lys continued 
earnestly. “ Let us swear ts stand by 
each other as long as we can, and to die 
together.” 

“ Agreed !” cried the others. 

“ And now,” continued Catesby, “ I 
must compel myself to take some nourish¬ 
ment, for I have much to do.” 

Having swallowed a few mouthfuls of 
bread, and drained a goblet of wine, he 
again visited every part of the habitation, 
examined the arms of the men, encouraged 
them by his looks and words, and became 
satisfied, unless some unlooked-for circum¬ 
stance. occurred to damp their ardour, they 
would offer a determined and vigorous re¬ 
sistance. , 

“If I could only come off victorious in 
this last conflict, I should die content,” 
thought Catesby. “ And* I do not despair 
■if it.” _ _ ..V 

' The rain continued till eleven o’clock. 
When it ceased, and the mist that had at¬ 
tended it partially cleared off. About 
noon, Catesby, who was on the look-out 
from the walls of the mansion, 1 descried a 
large trSop of horsemen issuing ftom the. 
wood. He immediately gave tbe alarm. 
The belhjyas rung, and all sprang to arms" 
JpBy c tBmvrin»e, the troop had advanced 
within a wou+red yards of the house, and 




Catesby, who ha^ rushed into the cdurt- 
yard, mounted a turret near, the gate t o' 
watch their movements, and is*s»e his 
commands. .The royalfsis were beaded 
by Sir Richard Walsh, who was attended 
on the right by Si^ John foliot, and on 
the left by Topcliffe. Immediately behind 
them were Ketelbye, Salwaye, (JonySrss 
ajfd others who had accompanied the pflsae, 
cumilatus the day beford. A trumpet waif 
then* sounded, atid a proclamation • was 
made in a loud voice *by a trooper, com¬ 
manding the reBtels in the King’s name to 
surrender, and to deliver up their leaders. 
The man had scarcely concluded Iris 
speech when he was forever silenced by a 
shot from Catesby. 

A loud and vindictive shout wals raised 
by the royalists, and the assault- instantly 
commenced. Sir Richard Walsh directed 
the attack against the point opposite the 
drawbridge, while Sir John Foliot, Top- 
ciiffe, and the others dispersed themselves, 
and completely surrounded the mansion. 
Several planks were thrust aejoss the 
moat, and in spite of all the efforts of the 
rebels many qf the assailants effected a 
passage. ’• , 

Catesby'drove back the party under Sir 
Richard Walsh, and with- his own hand 
hewed asunder the plank. In doing this 
he so much exposed himself that, but for 
thfe injunctions of the sheriff who com¬ 
manded his followers not to fire upon.jiim, 
he must have been slain. 

The other rebel leadeVs displayed equal 
[•courage, and equal indifference to danger, 
and though, as has just been stated, a con¬ 
siderable number of royalists had got 
across the moat, and entered th*< g arden, 
they had obtained no material advatUage. 
Sir John Foliot and Topcliffe commanded 
this party, and encouraged them to.press 
on; but such a continued and well-directed 
firing was kept up upon them from the 
walls and windows of the mansion that 
they soon began to show symptoms of wa¬ 
vering. 

At this juncture, and while Topcliffe 
was trying to keep his men together, a 
concealed door in the wall was opened, 
and Catesby issued from it at the head of 
a dozeq men. He instantly attacked Top¬ 
cliffe and his band, put several to the sword, 
and dftove those who resisted.into the moat. 
Foliot and Topcliffe with difficulty escaped 
across the plank, which was seized and 
pulled over to his own side by Catesby. 

But the hope which this success in¬ 
spired was instantly quenched. Loud 
shouts were, raised from the opposite 
wing of the mansion, anVsiCatesby to his 
great dismay perceived frejn the volumes 
of smoke ascending from it that it was on 
1 fire. Utter ng an exclamation of rage and 
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'despair! he commanded those with him not 
' vig quit their present position, and set off in 
the direction 0f the fire. 

He found that aik outbuilding had been 

* set,in flames by a lighted brand thrown 
. acrdss the moat by a trooper. The author 

of the action named John Streete, and 
\vas.aftarwards rendered notorious by an- 
otnar Teat to be presently related. Efforts 
Were-made to extinguish the conflagration/ 
litft sijch was tlie confusiop prevailing 4hat 
it w^s found wholly impossible, and it was* 
feared that the destruction of the whole 
mansion would ensue. • 

••• Disaster after disaster followed. An- 
otlier party had erbssed the moat, and 
burst into the court-yard. In the despe¬ 
rate conflict that ensued Roqkwood was 
shot through the arm, ami severely wound¬ 
ed by a pilre, and was borne into the house 
by one of his followers, whom he entreat¬ 
ed to kiH him outright, but was refused 
the request. 

Meantime, the drawbridge was lowered, 
and with loud and exulting shouts the 
great bo Ay of flip royalists crossed it. 
Catesby neflv perceived that the day was 
irretrievably lost. Calling <b Cljristopher 
" Wright, who was standing him, to 
‘fallow him, and rushing towards the court- 

* yard, he reached it just as the royalists 
entered.it. 

In numbers both parties were pretty 
well matched, but the rebels were now 
thoroughly disheartened, and seeing how 
matters must end, many of them threw 
down their arm*, and begged for mercy. 
A destructive fire, however, was still kept 
up on the royalists by a few of the rebels 
, Mfitior)ei*» the walls of the mansion, un¬ 
der thopommand of John Wright. 

% Putting lymself at the head of a few 
faithful followers, Catesby fought with all 
the fury of despair. Christopher Wright 
was shot by his side. Grant instantly 
J sprang forward, but was cut down by a 
'trooper. Catesby was too busily occupied 
ta attend to the fate of his companions, 
and seeing Thomas ‘Winter near him, 
-Called to him to come on, when he per¬ 
ceived that his right arm was disabled 
by a bolt from a cross-bow. 

“ I can fight no longer,” said Thomas 
Winter. 

“ Then die,” cried Catesby. ,* 

“He shall die^on the scaffold,” rejoined 

\ Topcliffe,..who had beard the # exclama¬ 
tion. And rushing up to Thomas Winter, 
he seized him, and conveyed him to the 
ijarofbis party. 

• Catesby continued to fight with such 
. determined braverjrfhat Sir Richard Walsh 
'' seeing it would terrain to take him alive, 
withdrew his rtptrictions from his men, 
and ordered them to sla^r him. 


By this time, most of the rebels batU-' 
| thrown down their arms. Those on the 
walls had been dislodged, and John Waigilt 
refusing to jfleld, pad been slaughtered. 
Catesby, hoprev^r, who had been joined 
by Percy and half a dozen men, made 
last desperate change upon the enemy? 

•In doing this, his sword shivered, and 
he would have fallen back, but found him¬ 
self surrounded by his foes. Percy was 
close behind him, and keeping together, 

] fhey fought hack to back. Even in this 
disabled!state they made ariong and des¬ 
perate resistance, 

“ Remember your oath, Percy,” cried 
Catesb/. “Yon have sworn not to be 
taken to the scaffold.” 

“ Fear nothing,” replied Percy. “ I 
will never quit this spot alive/’ 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when he fell to the ground mortally 
wounded, and the same.sh'ot that had 
pierced his breast had likewise stricken 
Catesby. It was fired by the hooper, 
John Streete, who has just been men-. 
tioned. • ** 

Collecting all his force, Catesby struck 
a f#w terrible blows at his opponents, and, 
dashing through them, made for the house. 
Just as he reached the door, which was 
standing open, his strength failed, and he 
fell to the ground. In this condition he 
dragged htynself into the vestibule, where 
there was a large wooden statue of the 
Virgin, and clasping his arms arotind it 
pressed l|is Jfpp to the feet of the image, 
jle was followed by Streete, with his drawn 
sword in one hand and a pelronel in the 
other, prepared to finish his work. But 
ere he could reach him, Catesby had ex¬ 
pired. 

“So?” exclaimed Topcliffe, who came 
up the next mofhent; with Sir Richard 
Walsh, “we have.„been robbed of our 
prey. Tlje Earl#of Salisbury will never 
forgive me for this disappointment.” 

“ I am glad I have.done it, though,” 
observed ^Streete. “ To kill two such 
traitors with one shot is something to talk 
of.” 

“You will he well rewarded for it, no 
doubt,” said Topcliffe, sarcastically. 

“ I care not whether I aijt or not,” re¬ 
joined Streete. *tl have done my duty, 
and besides 1 havp, avenged my comrade 
Riflhard Trueman, who was shot by this 
[•traitor when he read the proclamation.” 

I will take care thatyous brave action 
is duly represented to his Majesty,” ob¬ 
served Sir Richard Walsh. 

And h* fajfled not to keep his promise. 
Streete received a pension of two shillings 
a ‘day for the rest of his life-.no inega- 
I siderable sum in those days, 
i The conflict was now at ror^hd,Mbr 
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Mhough some few of the more desperate of 
t!je rebels continued to struggle after their 
leaiftrs had fallen, they vvege soon dis¬ 
armed. Sir Richard Walsh and Topcliffe 
went in search of the other conspirators, 
and finding Rookwood ..and Grant, who 
though severely wounded were not dead, j 
lying in the hall, immediately secured ; 
them. Rookwood on their approach made 
an effort to plunge his dagger into his 
hr,past, but his hand was stayed by Sic 
Richard Walsh. * . • 

“ At least, shall not go ,awny quite 
empty-handed,” cried Topcliffe; “ but 
these are but sorry substitutes for Cates- 
by.” 

“ Has Catesby escaped?” • demanded 
Grant, faintly. 

“ Ay, to the other world,” replied Top¬ 
cliffe. 

“ He has k;ept his word,” groaned Grant. 

“ He may have escaped some part of his 
punishment,” said Topcliffe, bitterly; “but 


the worst romnirjs. His qna'rters will be 
: exposed on every gate in Lqpdoi^ and hi» 

‘ head on the bridge. As to you, traitors, 

; you know yjour doom.’ r . 

! “ And are prepared for it,” rejoined 

Grant. , - • 

A guard being left over«the prisoners. 
Sir Richard Walsh and Topcliffe. lh«n 
pent to see that the other captives \terp 
1 properly secured. Some few having mad<\ 
j.theiV escape inti? the adjoining fieldsyithey 
were pursued and reifeptured. 6 

The whole 8f the prisoners were then 
conveyed to Stourbridge, where4hey "were 
lodged in the gaol, after which Sir Richard* * 
Walsh despatched a mes3engei*to the Earl 
of Salisbury and the Lords of the Council 
acqnainting*them with what he hbd done. 

“ And now,” said Topeliffg, who had 
accompanied him thus far, “t shall "start 
for Orilsall Hall to look after Viviana 
Radcliffo and Garnet.” 


CHAPTER Vi. . 
HAGLEY. 


Robert Winter, it may be remembered, 
immediately,after the explosion, quitted 
Holbeaeh, and did not return to it. He 
proceeded to the neighbouring«ihickct, and 
while wandering about in a state border-, 
rng on distraction encountered Stephen 
Littleton, who had likewise deserted his 
companions on the same day. Acquaint¬ 
ing him with the disastrous occurrence 
that had taken place, and stating ftis im¬ 
pression that both Go<f and man were 
against them, and thatfit would be vain as 
well as impious to struggle longer, he pro- 

f osed to him to surrender; but Stephen 
.ittleton so strongly combated this opin¬ 
ion, that he at last consented to make an 
effort {p escape. This, however, was no 
easy matter, and they could devise no plan 
that appeared feasible. Roth were well 
provided with money; but under present 
circumstance^ it would be of little use to 
them. A large price Was set on their 
heads; and the whole cftdntry being alarm¬ 
ed, they scarcely knew where to seek 
shelter. After a long debate, they quitted j 
the covert, ami keeping clear of all habits- * 
tions, took the direction of Stourbridge. 

On.approaching the Stouf, at a point 
opposite Churchill, where thSy knew the 
river was fordable, they perceived Sir 
Ri<hard Walsh’s force approaching, a>d 
pi.re^;t feem selve8 into a ditch to avoid ob- 
was quite dark when they 


again ventured forth, and at the peril of 
their lives they forded the Stour, which 
was swollen more than it had been In the 
morning by the long-continued rain. Their 
design was to proceed to Hagley, the re¬ 
sidence of Stephen Littleton’s sister, Mrs. 
Littleton, and to claim her protection. Tlqs 
magnificent mansion lay about milfes 
on the other side of the river, in tse heart 
of an extensive park, but they were obliged 
to take a circuitous route of nearly.double 
the distance to reach it, and when at length 
they arrived there, and were about to steal 
into the court-yard, they found it occupied 
by a part of Sir Richard Walsh’s troop. 

Overcome by anxiety and fatigue, and 
scarcely knowing whither to proceed, they 
recrossed the park, and sought out the cot¬ 
tage of a poor woman, whose two sons 
had joined their ill-fated expedition, and 
were at^that moment under arms at Hol- 
beach. She was a good Catholic, and 
they! thought they might confide in her. 
Arriving at her cottage, v Vlicy glanced in 
at the. window, and perceiving her as they 
concluded alone, and cooking a small piecj 
of meat at the fire, they raised the latch, 
and entered the house. The woman tuffi- 
ed at their approach, and uttering a cry of 
surprise and alarm, poiued towards a back 
room. They then sawvWt they had .be¬ 
trayed themselves, but the caution came 
too ,late, qnd a stalwart trooper, alarmed 
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by the .cry, issued from the back room, aider them aa already dead, I hare nothing 
TVun the wretched appearance of the new left to bind me to life.” 

Comers, he%t ortce gaeaaed that they were Unable to make any reply, the consgiw 
rebels, ana felt satiated from the richneaa ratora rejnained'for some time silent, when 
of tMr ^tb, dirtied and stained *as it was, by the poor woman's ad rice, they with* 
that 'they were .persons of consequenee. drew to an upper chamber, and stretching 
Accordingly, hejifew a bface of petronels, themselves on a bd8 sought a few hotrs 4 
and, holding them at their heads, com- repose. The old wbman kept wateh be- 
mandsd'them to surrender. low, and they gare her one of the petro- 

They were too much taken by surprise, Wls, with strict injunctions to blow out 
arfd'tot^enfeebled to offer assistance, and the trooper’s brains if he attempted to 
the trooper calling to«the old woman to fti&ve. Nothing, however, occurred Uf 
bring a cord to bind them, dal the same alarm her* and a\ three o’q^ek she art- 
time unloosed his own girdle, with which kened them..' ’ . 

'ire fastened Robert Winter’s arms behind Offering the woman a handsome reward, 
his back. In doing 'this, he was com- which, htfwever, she declined, they then 
peUed to lay down his petronels, and he set out; and shortly afterwards their host* 
had scarcely done so when the woman ess quitted her habitation, and withdrew 
snatched them up, and gave them to Ste- to the cottage of a neighbour, where she 

[ >hen Littleton, who presented them at his remained concealed for some freeks, and 
lead. then died of grief on learning that her 

It was flow the turn of the conspirators sons had been slain during /he* assault of 
to triumph. In another instant Robert Holbeach by the royalists** 

Winter was released by the old woryan, Recruited by the rest they had enjoyed, 
and the pair throwing themselves upon the the conspirators pursued their course over 
: trooper, forced him j.o the ground. They the fields. The weather was the Bause^s 
then dragged* him to the back room, and that which disheartened their confederates 
stripped him of his habilhnSnts w which at Holbeach, and the rain fell so heavily 
Stephen Littleton put on inSteaij of his that they had soon not a dry thread upon 
ovffi clothes, and Jnnding him band and them. But being now disguised, they 
foot returned to the old woman. At the were not under so much apprehension of 
request ef Robert Winter, she furnished detection. Shaping their course towards 
hirn with a suit of clothes belonging toj Rowley Jlegjs, in Staffordshire, which lay 
one of her 6ons, and then set before them about five miles from. Hag ley, where a 
the heft eatables she possessed. They farmer named Pelborrow, a* tenant of 
were ravenously hungry, and soon dis- Humphrey Ipft^eton, resided, and who 
posed of the vittnds. Meanwhile, their tijey thought would befriend them, they 
hostess told them that the whole country proceeded swiftly on their way; but, 

, was in arms against them; that Mrs. Lit- though well acquainted with the country, 
'trefoil behpg suspected, though she had they were so bewildered and deceived by 
always feen adverse to the design, her the fog, that they strayed materially out of 
house had undergone a rigorous search; their course, and when it grew light, 
but that Mr. Humphrey Littleton, not hav- found themselves near Weoley Castle, and 
ing taken any part in the insurrection, had about four miles from JBirmingham. 
not as yet been arrested, though it was Confiding in tfeeir disgnises, and in 
/eared he would be proved to be connect- their power of sustaining the characters 
e*d with the plot. She concluded by they assumed, they got ip to the high road, 
strongly counselling them to use the and approtfehing a farm-house, Stephen 
utmost caution, and to%xpose themselves Littleton, who had tied Ids compa nion ’s 
Has little as possible. This they told her arms behind him with his belt, reprfSBht- 
they intended to do, and expressed great ed himself as a .trooper conveying a* pri- 
anxiety as to what would befall her when sonen from Stdhrbridge to Birmingham, 
they were gone. and in consequence of this obtained a 

“ I do not desire to shed blood, if*it can breakfast from th* former.* After their 
be helped,” said Stephen Littleton; “blit meal was over, thg ( host, who had eyed 
in a case of neflBssity like the present, theft suspiciously, observed to the sup- 
. where life must be weighed agaipst life,. I posed trooper— 

|li«ld it to be lawful. Shall we put the “You will overtake some qf your com- 
yrooper to death?” ■ rades before yon reach Egbaston, and had 

“ Not unless your'own safety requires better lose no time unjoining them. You 
it; good sirs,” she said. u I shall quit this are known tonne, my masters,” he added, 
eottage soon after ysu have left if, and ob- in a tone that could .not be heard by the 
' tain a safe asylui^^ith one of my neigh- household; “ but 1 will not betray you., 
boura. It matte* not what becomes ef Get you gone.” 

me. Having lost mv two sons, for 1 eon- The consniretomdid not foil te>$*t upon 
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„the suggestion, tod as soon as they got spirators, who, aroused by hisfall,. instant- 
out of sight, struck across the ^country in ly seized him; Terrified to death, %nd 
wujhe direction of Rowley Regis, and ar- fancying he had fallen into the hands of 
rived at the farm-house vThich w^s their gipsies or other plunderers, Poynter roared 
destination, in about an hour. for mercy; which they were not? at first 

. Pelborrow chanced to be* in a barn ad- disposed to show him; but the poor wfetch 
joining his house, and*alone, and on see- finding into whcfee hands, he had fallen, 
ing them readily offered) to hide them. «No besought them in such piteous* te«n| to 
one had noticed their approach, *and care- [•spare his life, affirming with the strongest' 
fully concealing them amid the hay in the/] oaths that, he would never betray-them, 
loft, he proceeded about his business as if that they consented to spare him, yin Bob- 
nothing had happened. He could not jtfse dition of his remaining with them. he long 
then procure^hem provisions without ex- as they should occupy their place of eon- 
citing suspicion, but wbe'n night arrived, cealment. t 

brought them a sufficient supply for the When Perkes appeared in the morning*-" 
next day. * he was not a little surprised at finding his 

In this way they passed nearly a week, comrade caught in such a trap, but entire- 
never venturing to stir forth, for they had ly approved of the course taken by the 
been traced to the neighbourhood, and | conspirators. Poynter, as may be sup- 
donstant search was going on after them, posed, was no willing captive; and being 
Pelborrow bad great difficulty in keeping constantly pondering on the means ,of 
his men otit of the barn, and the disap- escape, and of obtaining the toward for 
pearance of lhe« provisions excited the sus- the apprehension of the conspirators, at 
picions of his female domestics, who be- last hit upon the following expedient, 
gan to think all was not right. He there- While engaged in the poaching expedition 
for®' intimated to the conspirators that with Perkes, he had received a slight 
they must change their quarters, and in wound in the leg, and the close confine- 
the dead of the night they removed to the ment to which he was now subjected, in- 
house of another farmer named Perkes, flamed it tostich a degree as to render it 
residing on the borders of Hagley Park, highly dangerous. Tpis he represented 
to whom Pelborrow had confided the se- to the conspirators, who, however, would 
cret of their being in the neighbourhood, not suffer him to depart; but desired 
and who, on the promise of a t large re- Perkes to bring him some ointment to 
ward, readily undertook to secrete them, dress his wound. The request wa| com- 
Perkes met them at a little distance plied with, and feigning that it wat^’neces- 
from his house, and conducted them to a sary to approach the light to apply it, 
barley-mow, where he had contrived ( a Poynter scrambled up the straw, appa- 
hiding-place amid the straw for them. ‘A rently for that sole purpose. He did not 
woman-servant and a man were both let attempt to fly for several days; but at last, 
into the secret by Perkes, and a sum of when they were grown less su r ' , 'icious*' he 
money given him for that purpose bribed slided down the other side of *tlu f loft, and 
them to silence. Here they remained made good his retreat. v , . 
close prisoners, unable to stir forth, or The conspirators saw the error they had 
even to change thejr habiliments for near- committed when, it was too late. Not 
>ly six weeks, during \fhich time they re- daring to pursue him, they remained in 
‘ceived constant intelligence 0 from their fearful anticipation of an arrest throughout 

{ iroteotor of what was going forward, and the day. But they were not disturbed 
enmt that the search for them had not until night, when Perkes made his appaar- 
relaxed. They were not without hope, ance. They tokPhim what had happen- 
•htfwsver, that the worst was over, when ed; but he did not appear to be muck 
•an incident occurred that gave them seri- alarmed. 

<ous uneasiness. " * “I do not think you need be afraid of 

One night Perkes, who was a stout, him,” lie said. “ Let me have some 
hale ysomah, and had formerly been war- money, and 1 will go in quest of him at 
rener to Mrs. Littlelq^, went to catch co- oboe, and will bribe him to silence.” 

-nies, with a companion named Poynter, 1“ Here are fifty merits,” replied Ste- 
and returned laden with spoil. After phen Littleton. “ If that is.jiot. enough, 
drinking a pup or two of ale togethet, the take more.” 

pair separated,and Poynter feeling fatigued “ It will amply suffice,” replied Perkes 

with his exertions, gs well as drowsy with “ I will answer for “his silence.” 
the ale he. had swallowed,!determined to Thic assurance greatly relieved the con- 
pitas the night in his friend's barn, and spirators, and they ware made completely, 
entering it clambered up to the loft.*and easy by the return oivPerkes in less than" 
laid himself in the straw. In doing tiiis, an hour afterwards, wtf> told them h*e had * 

' he slipped into the hole made for the con- seen Pointer, and had given him the mo- 
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Tftiy, bindthg him by the mom solemn oaths 
‘•not to betray them. 

«I 4ut#e aflH better news for yon, my 
masters,” he adddlL “ Mrs. Littleton has 
1 set fiat for London to-day; and 1 have re- 
1 ceived orders from .Mr. Humphrey Little¬ 
ton to bring y^ni to the*hali at midnight.” 
„'j5nsrla8t intelligence completed their 
eati&faction, and they awaited rerkes’s re- 
furn* with impatience. Shortly.before mid- 
’’nfght, he came to summon them, and they 
set flrforth together..» Perkes’s house lay* 
about a mile from the hallf and they soon 
entered the park. The night yras clear and 
■•frosty—if was now the middle of Decem¬ 
ber—and as the conspirators trod the crisp 
Sod, and gazed at the noble but leafless 
trees around them, they silently returned 
thanks to Heaven for their restoration to 
freedom. Humphrey Littleton was waiting 
for them at the end of an avenue near the 
mansioif, and tenderly embraced them. 

Tears of joy were shed on both sides, 
and it seemed to Humphrey Littleton as 
if his brother had been restored from the 
grave. Dismissing Perkes with warm 
thanks, and promises of a further recom¬ 
pense, they then entered*tffe house hy a 
window which had been tsf^purposely 
tpcn. Humplyey Littleton conducted 
them to his own chamber, where fresh ap¬ 
parel was provided for them, and to poor 
wretehes who had not been able to put qff 
tBbu^ittirft for so long a period, the. luxury 
of llfc change was indescribably great. 

The arrival of the prisoners was kept 
secret from alb the household except the 
man-cook, John Ocklie, upon whose fide¬ 
lity Humphrey Littleton thought he could 
f jftsiy. J\g<>od supper was prepared by 
this n^n, and brought up into his mas¬ 
ter’s acharober, where the conspirators 
were now seated before a hearth heaped 
■with"blazing logs. The conspirators need¬ 
ed no solicitation to fall to, and they did 
ample justice to the good things before 
them. His spirits being raised by the 
good cheer, Robert Winter observed to 
rite cook, who was Sn attendance upon 
them, • 

“Ah! Jack, thy mistress little thinks 
what guests are now in her house, who 
have neither seen fire nor tasted a hot 
morsel for well-nigh two months.* 

“ Ay, it is a sad matter,” retnrned*the 
cook, shaking*ftis head, “and 1 wfsh 1 
could ofles your worships a flask of wine,.| 
4 >r a cup of stout ale at the feast. But 
the butler is in bed, and if 1 were to rouse 
him at this hour it might excite bis suspi¬ 
cion. If you are willing, sir.’Mte added 
-to Humphrey LiuAeton, “ I will hie to my 
mother’s cottagft^i the park, and bring a 
jug of ale frontier.” 

This was agreed tflj and the cook left 


the house. His sole object, however, 
to instructing mother to give the alaVm, 
so that the conspirators might be arrgpted 
before morniflg. 

On reaching l*ef cottage, he was sur¬ 
prised to see a light within it, and twe 
men there, one of*whom was Poyntef, ana. 
the other Mrs. Littleton's steward, Robert 
Hszlewood. Poynter had acquainted Ha- 
zlewood with all he knew respecting 
the conspirators, supposing them still in 
the barlejfr-mow, and they were discussiftg 
the belt means of arresting them, when 
the cook entered the house. 

“The birds are flown,” he said, “as 
you wilt find, if you search the nest. But 
come to the hall with a sufficient force be¬ 
times to-morrow morning, and 1 will show 
you where to find them. 1 shall claim, 
however, my share of the reVArd, though 
1 must not appear in the matter.” 

Having fully arrange^ their plan, he 
procured the ale from hie mother, and re¬ 
turned to the hall. The conspirators soon 
disposed of the jug, threw themselves on, 
the couch in the room, and instantly prop¬ 
ping asleep, enjoyed such repose as only 
falls to the lot of those, who have similarly 
suffered. And it was welt they did sleep 
soundly, for it was the last tranquil night 
they ever enjoyed. 

Humphrey Littleton, who, as has been 
stated^re|jpsed implicit confidence in the 
cook, had committed jhe key of the cham¬ 
ber to him, strictly'enjoining him to call 
them in th^ ftiorning; and the fellow, feel¬ 
ing secure of fiis prey, retired to rest. 

About seven o’clock, he burst suddenly 
nto the room, and with a countenance of 
well-feigned alarm, which struck terror 
'nto the breasts of the conspirators, cried, 

“ Master Hazlewood and the officers 
are below, and say they must Rearch the 
house. Poynter is yith them.” 

“The villain .has betrayed us,” cried 
Stephen fiittleton. “ Fools that we were 
to spare his life.” m 

■* Therfi is no use in lamenting your in¬ 
discretion now, sir;” replied the cook, 

‘ leave it to me, and 1 will yet effeWyour 
■scape.” . 

“We piacP ourselves entirely in your 
hands,” said Stephen Littleton. 

* Go down stairs, sir,” laid the cook, 
‘and hold Master Hazlewood in conver¬ 
sation for a few minutes, and 1 wilt en¬ 
gage to get the gentlemen safely out of 
hd house.” , 

Humphrey Littleton obeyed, and de¬ 
scending to the steward, told him he was 
willing *o conduct him to every room in 
he house. < 

* “ I am certain they are here, and shall 
not quit it till I find them,” rejoined Hazle¬ 
wood. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, /seif struck 
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.,by « sudden thought, “ you say they are 
kot'in the house. Perhaps they are in the 
gasdgn—in the summer-house. We will 
go and see.” * 

So saying, he took Kaif a dozen of his 
men with him, leaving Poynter and the 
5est %ith Humphrey Littleton, who was 
quite perplexed at his cc^nduct. «• 

Meanwhile, the cook led the two con¬ 
spirators along the gallery, and from 


| thence down a baek staircase, whipif 
brought them to a small door coram umca>*.' 
ing with the garden. A few*se«Jttds were 
lost in opening it, and -*when .they issued 
forth they encountered Hazlewood dndhis > 
men, who instantly arrested them. "The* 
unfortunate conspirators "wjere conveyed 
under a strong guard to London^ whejpe . 
they were committed to the Towerj to 
take their trial with their confederates. * 


CHAPTER VII. 

VIVIANA’S LAST NIGHT AT ORDSALL HALL. 


On the evening of the third day after 
quitting Dunchurch, Viviana Radcliifeand 
her companions -arrived at Ordsall Hall. 
They had encountered many dangers and 
difficulties on the journey, and were well- 
nigh. overcome with fatigue and anxiety. 
Fearful of being detained. Garnet had 
avoided all the larger towns in the w^y, 
and had consequently been driven greatly 
out of the direct course. He had assumed 
the disguise which he usually wore when 
travelling, that of a lawyer, and as he pos¬ 
sessed great mimetic talent, sustained 
the character admirably* Viviana'passed 
for his daughter, and tiis servant, Nicholas 
Owen, who was almost as clever an actor 
as his master, represented h 4 is clerk, while 
the two attendants performed the parts of* 
clients. At Ahbots’-Bromley, where they 
halted for refreshment on the second day, 
having spent the night at a small village 
near Lichfield, they were detained Jby the 
landlord, who entertained some suspicions 
of them; but Garnet succeeded in frighten¬ 
ing the man into allowing them to depart. 
They underwent another alarm of the same 
kind at Leek, and were for two hours locked 
up. But on the arrival of a magistrate, 
who had been sent for by the host. Garnet 
gave* wo plausible an account of himself 
that the party were instantly set at liberty, 
and arrived without furthernnoiestation at 
their journey’s end. 

Viviana’s la*t visit to*the hall had been 
sad enough, but it was nfct so sad as the 
present. It was a dull November evening, 
and the wind moaned dismally through the 
trees, scattering the yellow leaves on the 

5 round. The house looked forlorn and 
esolate. • No smoke issued from the chim¬ 
neys, nor was there any external indication 
that it was inhabited. The ^drawbridge 
was down, and as they passed over it, th \ 
hollow trampling of their steeds upon the 
planks uifagated painfully upon Viviana’s 


heart. Before dismounting, she cast a 
wistful look around, and surveyed the 
grass-grown and neglected court, where, 
in yeprs gone by, she had sported; the 
moat on whose brink she had lingered; and 
the surrounding woodq, ‘ which*she had 
never looked upon, even on it dreary day 
like the present/and when they were rob¬ 
bed in eoru£.*tffea8ure of their beauty, with¬ 
out delight. Scanning t^e deserted man-* 
sion from roof to foundation, she traced all 
its gables, angles, windows, doors, and 
walls, and claimed fevery piece of carved 
work, every stone as a familiar object. a«»d 
as associated with other and happier Hours. 

“ It is but the wreck of what it was,” 
she thought. “The spiritothat animated 
it is fled. Grass grows in its courts—no 
cheerful voices echo in its chambers—no 
hospitality is maintained in its .*»all—bttt‘ 
neglect, gloom, and despair cfail. it as 
their own. The habitation and..its mistreqs 
are well matched.” 

, Guessing from the melancholy expres¬ 
sion of her countenance what was passing 
within, and thinking it advisable to turn • 
the current of her thoughts, Garnet assisted ’ 
her to alight, and committing the care of 
their steeds to Owes and the others, pro¬ 
ceeded witlv her to the principal entranced 
Everything appeared in nearly the same 
state as when they had last seen it, and the 
only change that had taken place was for 
the worse. The ceilings were mapped and 
mihlewed with damps; the once-gorgeously 
stairted glass was shiverecMn the windows; 
,ihp costly arras hung in tattered.fragments 
from the frails; while the floors, whicji 
were still strewn with plaster and broken 
furniture, were flooded with the moisture 
that bad dbupd its way through the holes 
in the robf. 

“ Bear up, dear daugter,” said Garnet, 
observing that Viviana jvas greatly dis¬ 
tressed by ( ihe sight* “ and let the content- 
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ptation of this scene of liavoc, instead of 
easting* you diown, inspire you with just 
indignation agamsl enemies frpm whom it 
* is Vain to expect justice or mercy. How 
' many Catholic mansions have been thus 
laid waste! flow many high-born and 
‘hsnouhible men, whose sole fanit was 
4jh&*r adherence to the religion of their 
j ather e, and their ibfusal to subscribe to* 
doctrines against which their consciences! 
‘revolted, have been Jut to death like your* 1 
father; nay, have endured*a worse fate, 
for they have languished outsheir lives in 
"*pri&>n, while their families and retainers 
nave undergone every species of outrage! 
How many a descendant of a proud line, 
distinguished for worth, for loyalty, and 
for devotiop, has stood, as you now stand, 
upon his desolate hearth—has seen misery 
and ruin usurp the place of comfort and 
happinels—and has heard the very stones 
beneath his feet cry out for vengeance. 
Accursed be our oppressors!’* he added, 
lifting up his bends, and elevating his 
voice. * ]Jfay their churches be thrown 
down—their faith crushed—their rights 
invaded—their children dllrvered to bond- 
age—their hearths laid waSte, dS ours 
have been. May this, and worse come to 
pass, till the whole Llock of heresy is up¬ 
rooted!"’ , 

Holdj father!” exclaimed Viviana, 
here, beholding this miserable 
sight, and with feelidgs keenly excited, 1 
cannot join in yout terrible denunciation. 
What I hope“for—what I pray for, is tol¬ 
eration, not vengeance. The sufferings of 

S ir brethren will not have been in vain, if 
ey edible our successors to worship 
God m their own. way, and according to 
the dictates of their consciences. The 
ruthless conduct of our persecutors must 
be held in as much abhorrence by all good 
Protestants as our persecution of that sect, 
when we were in the ascendant, is re¬ 
garded by all worthy members of our own 
church; I cannot believe that by persecu¬ 
tion we can work out the charitable pre¬ 
cepts inculcated by our Savidhr, and 1 am 
sure such a course is as adverse to the 
spirit of religion, as it is to that of human¬ 
ity. Let ns bear our sorrows with pa¬ 
tience,—let us utter no repinings, but turn 
the other cheek to the smiter,and we shall 
find, in due time, that the hehrts o7 our 
oppressors will relent, and ih&t all the 
•believers in the True God will be enabled 
to worship him in.peace, though at differ¬ 
ent altars.” 

“ Such a season will nevlr arrive, 
daughter,” replis# Garnet, severely, “ till 
beyresy is extWauted, and the false doc¬ 
trines, now prevailing, utterly abolished. 
Then, indeed, when (he Church of .pome 
is re-establish^, anJBKtaold and true re¬ 


ligion restored, universal peace will pre¬ 
vail. And let me correct the grievouarafftt 
sinful.error into wjiich yon have fallen. 
Our chnrch ( is always at war with heresy; 
and if it cannot ujproot rt by gentle means 
authorizes, nay enjoins the employmjht o 
feffee.” 

“ 1 will not attempt to dispute with you 
upon points of faith, father,” returned 
yiviana; 1 1 am content to think and act 
according to my own feelings and convic¬ 
tions. But l .will not give up the hope 
that in some milder and wiser age, perse¬ 
cution on either side will cease, and the 
'sufferings of its victims be remembered 
only to soften the hearts, of fanatics, of 
whatever creed, towards each other. Were 
a lesson wanting to ourselves, surely it 
might be found in the result*that has at¬ 
tended your dark and criminal enterprise, 
and in which the disapproval of Heaven 
has been signally manirefeted.” 

“ Not so, daughter,” replied Garnet. 
“ An action is not to be judged or justified, 
by the event attending it, but by ies«own 
intrinsic merits. To aver the contrary 
were to throw a doubt upon the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, where we read in 
the Book of Judges that the eleven tribes 
of Israel were commanded to make war 
upon the tribe of Benjamin, and yet were 
twice .defeated. We have failed*. But 
this proves nothihg»against our project, 
which 1 maintain to be righteous and 
praisewortb/,.undertaken to overthrow an 
heretical and excommunicated monarch, 
and to re-establish the true faith of the 
Most High throughout this land.” 

“I lament to find that you still persist 
in error, father,” replied Viviana: “but 
you offnnot by any sophistry induce me to 
coincide with you in opinion. 1 hold the 
attempt an offence alike against God and 
man, an<^ while J rejoice at the issue that 
has attended it, 1 deplore the irreparable 
harm it will do to the^whole body of Ca¬ 
tholics, 811 of whom will be connected, 
by the bigoted and dnthinking of the hos¬ 
tile party, with the atrocious design!" 1 Not 
only have yog done our cause an injury, 
but you have in a measure justified our 
opponents’ severity, and given them a plea 
for further persecution.” 

“No more of Jjiis, daughter,” rejoined 
Garnet impatiently, “ or 1 shall deem it 
necessary to reprove you. Let ns search 
the house, and try to find some habitable 
chamber in which you can pass the night.” 

After a long sedrch, they discovered a 
room ill comparatively good order, and 
heaving Viviana within it. Garnet de¬ 
scended to the lower part of the house, 
where he found Nicholas Owen, and the 
two other atlendanta. - 

“ We have chancgd ugpn a scanty sup- 


ft 
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'ply of provender for our steeds,’* remarked 
Owyn with a doleful look; “ bat we are 
not likely to obtain a meal fturselves, un¬ 
less we can feed upon rat§ and mice, 
-which appear to be the |ole tenants of this 
^tnisdlable dwelling.” . * 

“ You must go to Mahchester instantly, 
and procure provisions,” returned* Garnet. 
“ But take heed you observe the utmost 
caution.” 

““ Fear nothing,” replied.Owen. # “ If I 
am taken, you* reverence will lose your 
supper—that is all.” • *■ 

He then set out upon his errand, and 
Garnet proceeded to the kitclierfl where, 
to his great surprise, he found the hearth¬ 
stone still warm, and a few lighted em¬ 
bers upon it, while crumbs of bread, and 
little fragments of meat scattered about, 
proved that some one had taken a meal 
there. Starfied.by this discovery, he con¬ 
tinued his search,' but as fruitlessly as be¬ 
fore; and though he called to any one who 
, might be hidden to come forth, the sum¬ 
mons <was, unanswered. One of the at¬ 
tendants had placed a few sticks upon the 
smouldering ashes, and on returningr to 
the kitchen, it was found that they had 
kindled. A lire being thus obtained, some 
of the broken furniture was used to reple¬ 
nish it, and by Garnet’s commands ano¬ 
ther fire was speedily lighted iq, Vj.viana’s 
chamber. Night hrd now come on, and 
Owen not returning. Garnet became ex¬ 
tremely uneasy, and had alyib$t given him 
up, when the absentee made his appear-, 
ance, with a large basket of provisions 
under his arm. 

** I have had some difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing them,” he said; “ and fancying I ob¬ 
served two persons following mb, was 
otjUged to take a circuitous route to get 
back. The whole town is in commotion 
about the plot, and it is said that the most 
rigorous measures are to be adopted to¬ 
wards all the Catholic, families in the 
neighbourhood.” 

Sighing at the latter piece of intelli¬ 
gence^ Garnet selected such provisions as 
he thought would be acceptable to Vivi- 
ana, arid took them upstairs to her. She 
ate a little bread, and drank a cup of water, 
but refused to taste anything else, and 
finding it in vain to pr{£s her. Garnet re¬ 
turned to the kitchen, where, being imleh 
exhausted, he recruited himself with «a 
hearty me^,^tid a cup of wine. 

Left alone, Viviana knelt down, and 
clasping a small crufcifix to her breast, 
prayed long , and fervently. While she 
was thus engaged, she heard the door open 
gently behind her, and turning her he,d, 
beheld an old man clothed in a tattered 
garb, wv»h long while hair flowing over 
his shoulders,.,and a beard of the same 


snowy hue descending upon his breast. ‘ 
As he advanced slowly toward# £er, she 
started to her feet, ana a brighter flame 
arising at tlie moment from the fire, ^ il- “ 
lumined the intruder’s wobegone features. * 

“ Is it possible!** she exclaimed,—“ can 
it be my father’s old steward, Jerortie.Hnjr-* 
dbeke?” _ • I 

• “ It is indeed, my dear young mistress,*^ 
replied the old «nan, falling on his.Tcnee’ 
•before her. “Heaven be praised!*’ he 
continued, seizing her hand, andjjedewing 
it with tears* “ I have seen you once again, 
and shall die content.” . *" 

“I never expected to behold-you more, 
good Heydocke,” returned Viviana, raising 
him. “ I heard you had died in prison.” 

“ It was so given out by thp jailers, to 
account for my escape,” replied the old 
steward; and I took care never to contra¬ 
dict the report by making my appearance. 

L will not distress yon by the recital of all 
I have endured, but will simply state that 
I was confined in the prison upon Hum’s 
Bank, whence I escaped in the ‘night by 
dropping upon the rocks, and from them, 
into the .river, where it was supposed I 
was dnswneei. Making my way into the 
country, I concealed myself for a time in 
barns and outbuildings, until, at length, 1 
ventured back to the old house, and have 
d,welt in it unmolested ever since. I should 
have perished of want long agfo, bu*4or 
the kindness of Mr. Humphrey Chatham. 
He used to send my son regularly to me 
with provisions; and, now-that Martin is 
gone to London, on business, as I under¬ 
stood, relating to you, he brings them to me., 
himself. He will be here to-mg&tow.” ■’ 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Viviana. yl must 
see him.” * • 

“ As you please,” returned the old man. 

“ I suppose those are your companions 
below. I was in my hiding-place, and 
hearing voices and footsteps, did not dare 
to venture forth till all was still. On ap¬ 
proaching this room, which l have been in 
the habit of occupying lately, and peeping 
through the>door, which was standing ajar, 

I perceived a female figure, and thinking 
it must be you, though I scarcely dared 
to trust the evidence of my senses, I ven¬ 
tured in. Oh! my dear, dear young mis¬ 
tress, what a joy it is to see you again! I 
fear’you rflust have sufiereb much, for you 
are greatly,altered.” 

At this moment, Garnet entered the room ■ 
He started on seeing tjte old steward. But. 
an explanation was instantly given him. 

“ V ou*j then, are the person by whom 
the fire Was recently lighted in the kitchen?” 
he asked. 

Heydocke replied in top affirmative. 

“j, canve to bid. you farewell for the 
night, dear daugr'^ft ” said Garnet, “ and 
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assure yon that you - may rest without took Viviana’s hand* and led hertd 81* 
fear, for* we*have contrived to make fast farther end of the hall. * 

the doors. Comte with me, my son,” he “ My art ■informed me of yonr arrival, 
added to the steward, “ and you shall have Vivaina,’\he ssytl: “ 1 am come to save 

a comfortable, meal below.” you. Yoff are in imminent danger.” - _ 

Making a profound fleverenceto Viviana, . “I well knot? it,” she replied; *buf? 
’|h« old man followed him down stairs. have no wish to fly from justice. I anT 
♦Viviana continued to pace to and dro weary of my life, and would gladly resign 
'within her chamber for some time, and it.” 

ttnjn, overcome with fatigue, flung herself “ I would call to your recollection, 
upon the bedstead^on which a cloak had^ Viviana,” pursued Dee, “that 1 foretold 
been thrown. Sleep soorwclosed her eyes, the diSastroud result of tyis plot, in which 
but it was disturbed by frightful and dis- you have* betqme unhappily involved, to 
tressing dreams, from which she was sud- Guy Fawkes, and warned him not to pro- 
denly aroused by ‘a touch upon the arm. ceed in it. But he would not be advised, 
•Starting up, she perceived the old steward and is now a prisoner in the Tower.” 
by the «side of her couch, v^ith a light in “All I wish is to go thither, and die 
lus hand. with him,” rejoined Viviana. 

“Whaf brings you here, Heydocke?” “Ifyou go thither you will die before 
she demanded, with surprise and alarm. him,” said Dee. . 

“ Yteu have slept soundly, my dear “ I would do so,” she replied, 

young mistress, or you would not require “ Viviana RadcliffeJ.’* returned Dee, in 

to be informed,” replied the Reward, a compassionate tone, “ I truly grieve for 
‘‘There! do you not hear iti” he added, you. Your attachment to this heinous trai- 
as a ieud knocking resounded from be- tor completely blinds you. Thej£gjegdshfp 
low. * I entertained for your mother makes me 


Viviana listened for aanfomept, and then 
as if struck by a sudden iafes^Jiuriied down 
, stairs. She fgnnd Garnet and the others 
assembled in the hell, but wholly unnerved 
by fright. “ Hide yourselves,” she said 
“ and no ill shall befall you. Quick!—yiot 
^^aomefkt is to be lost!” 

^having allowed them sufficient time for 
concealment, she«demanded in a loud voice 
who was without? 


? nxious to serve you—to see you happy, 
t is now in your power to be so. But if 
you take another false step, your fate is 
decided, and you will die an early death. 
I will answer for your safety—nay, what 
is more^I will undertake that ere long you 
shall* again be mii^ress of this ipansion, 
and have your estates restored to you.” 

“Youjpvomise fairly, sir,” she replied 
with a mourhful smile. 


“ Friends,” was the reply. 

“.It is the voice of Doctor Dee,” replied 
*■ H'^yi^Jce. 

,deed!” exclaimed Viviana. “Admit 
. hinwnstsmtly.” 

Heydocke obeyed, and throwing open 
the* door, gave entrance to the Doctor, who 
was wrapped in his long furred gown, and 
carried a lantern. He was accompanied 
by Kelley and Humphrey Chatham. 

“ Your visit is singularly timed, Mr. 
Chetham,” said Wviana, after she had 
saluted the party; “ but y«u are not the 
less welcome on that account. 1 much 
desired to see you, and indeed should have 
sent for you to-morrow. But how did you 
know I was here?” * 

“The only explanation I can offfer you 
is this,” replied Chetham. “*I was'hastily 
summoned from my residence at Crunyt- 
sall by Kelley, who told me you were at 
Ordsall Hall, and that Doctor Dee waB 
about to visit y5u, and desired my com¬ 
pany. Thus summoned, 1 came at once.” 

“A strange explanation indeed!” replied 

_ Viviana. » 7 

* * “ Close amj fasten the door,” said Dee, 
in an authoritative Jone to Kelley, and as 
soorf as his y~"m were obeyed, he 


“ I have not yet done,” pursued Dee. 
“All I require for the service is, that when 
freed by the death of Guy Fawkes from 
the chain that now binds you—for 1 am 
awase of your ill-starred union with him— 
you shall bestow, your hand upon Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham. ” 

“ It may not *be,” replied Viviana, 
firmly/ “ And if you could in truth read 
the secrets of the heart, you tvould know 
that mine would ihAanlly reject the pro¬ 
posal.” 

“Think not it originates withVK, Vivi¬ 
ana,” said Humphrey Chetham,'who had 
approached Ahern unobserved, “ My pre¬ 
vious experience of your character would 
alone have prevented me*from becoming a 
party to any such proposal, had 1 known 
•it would be maffb. Do not, 1 beseech yoy, 
sir,” he added to Dee, “clog your offer 
With conditions which will effectually pre¬ 
vent its accomplishment.” 

“You are true to yourself, Mr. Chat¬ 
ham,. rejoined Viviana, “ and will not, 
therefore, wonder that 1 continue so. Were 
1 to assent to Doctor Dee’s proposal, I 
should be further from happiness than l 
am now, even if he could make good bis 
words, and restore me to the station 1 have 
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forfeited, t hm received a shock from “ I Shall not shrink from it,” she re- 
wkfcb 1 shall never recover, and the only joined. * * , 

haven of repose, to which 1 Ihok foryrard, “ It is well,” he replied. “ Before I 
is the grave.** * / leave, 1 will ‘give you another cautfop.-^- 

— “Alas!” exclaimed CbethamJ in a pity- Father Garnet is here. Nay, attempt not 
mg tdhe. * ■ to deny it. You cannot deceive me. Be-. 

“ You will think .1 trfeepass too much Bides, i desire to serve, not harm hhn, • V' 
upon your ktndneBB,” ahe pursued 1 ; “but he*remains here till to-morrow, he will-be ! 
you can render me a great service, and it captured. A proclamation has been isstaed’ 
will be the-last I shall ever require from for his arrest, as well as for that of Father 
yoff.” . Oldcorne. Deliver him this warning. And 

“ Name it!” dried Chetham, eagerly. now, farewell!’> 

“ I would beg you to escort the to Lon- With this,«.he took up his lantern, and 
don,” she rejoined; “and to deliver me to followed by Kelley, quitted the hall, 
the lords of the council. 1 would will- Humphrey Chetham only tarried a few 
ingly escape the indignities to which I moments to inform Viviana that be woulth 
shall be exposed if I am conveyed thither return soon after daybreak with a couple of 
as a prisoner. Will you do thisl” steeds for the journey. As sooq as he was 

“ I will,” replied Chetham. gone, Viviana communicated Dee*s warn- 

“ Lest you should think I have offered ing to Garnet, who was so alarmed by it, 
more than I fcan % perform, Viviana,” said that he resolved not to delay his dwn de- 
Dee, who had listened attentively to the parture a moment. Taking an affectionate 
foregoing conversation, “ I will now tell leave of Viviana, and confiding her to the 
■you on what grounds I build my expecta- care of the old steward, he^et out with his 
tion of pmqppng your pardon. The con- three attendants. • ' 

spiracy was first revealed by me to the Faithful to his promise, Humphrey Chet- 
Earl of Salisbury, though for his own pur- ham appeared Itrthe appointed time. Vi- 
poses he kept it secret to the last. He viana b*le maternal tarewell to the old 
owes me a heavy debt, and shall pay it in steward, who was overwhejiffbd with grief** 
the way I propose, if you desire it.” and looked as if his sorrows would soon 
“I will abide by what 1 have done,” be ended, and mounting one of the Steeds 
replied Viviana. , t brought by the young merchant, they took 

“You know, then, what fate awaits the direction of London. * 9 

you?** said Dfie. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HENDLIP. 

Garnet proceeded at a‘rapid j »ce for “And I think it will prove a secure one,” 
some miles before he acquainte<ra|fe com- he added. “There are so many hiding- 
panions whither he was going. *He then pieces in the old house, that if it is beset 1 
informed Nicholas Owen, who rode by his for a year you will scarcely be discovered, 
side, that he should make the best of his Have you beard of the fate of your con- 
way to ‘Hendlip House, the seat of Mr. federates?” 

Thomas Abingdon, near Droitwich, in “Alas! no, my Bon,” replied Garnet; 
Worcestershire, where he knew that Father “.and 1 tremble to ask it.*’ 

Oldcorne and Atine Vaux.Jjad retired, and “ It haff better be told at once,” rejoined 
< where he waB certain to meet with a friendly Abirikdon. “ Catesby, Percy, and the two 
reception and protection. Owen, who was Wrights, have been slain in*the defence of 
completely in his master's confidence. Hoi beach; while Rookwood, Giant, and 
agreed that no safer asylum could be found, Thomas Winter, alt of whom were severely c 
and they pursued their journey with so wounded in the siege, have been made pri- 
arach ardour, that early on the following soners, and are now on their way to the 
night they arrived within a short distance Tower.” « 

of theSaansion. Owgp wss sant forward, “ A fearful catalogue oLiUs!” exclaimed 
to reconnoitre, and refftms&fa about half Garnet. V 

an hour with Mr. Abingd^who embraced “4t is not yet complete^* pursued AV 
Garnet, and told him n© was truly happy Ingdon. “ Sir Eveurd D.igby has been 
in beiag able to offer him a retreat. defeated, and amde-dr Uongr in an attempt 
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*4 bring additional force to his friends, and 
' Hfcycs nas been arrested in Warwickshire.” 

“These are woful tidings truly, my 
son,” Returned Garnet. “ But Heaven's 
.will tejdone!” 

He then dismissed his two attendants, 
to whom he : igaw a sum of money, to> 
ether *with meJteeds, and attended by 
fiph'olas Owe1lffp|kired to the house wkh 
Mr. Abingdon, whaadmitted them through 

* a-seeret door. , 

Hendlip House, whicn, unfortunately 
for the lovers of picturesque and storied 
habitations, was pulled doWg a few years 
.ago, having been latterly used as a ladies’ 
boarding-qphool, was a large and irregular 
Structure, with walls of immense thick* 
ness, tali stacks of chimneye^turrets, oriel 
windows, and numberless projections, con¬ 
trived to itiask the labyrinths and secret 
chambers within. Erected by John Abing¬ 
don, father of the proprietor at the period 
of this history, and coiTerer to Queen 
Elizabeth in the early part of the rgign of 
that princess, it was filled with secret 
staircases, masked entrances, trap-floors, 
vaults, subterranean passages, secret re¬ 
cesses, and every othe^iescfiption of 
hiding-place. An immenlb-^allery sur¬ 
rounded three slides of the entrance-hall, 
containing on each side a large chimney- 
piece, surmounted by a shield displaying 
the arms of" the faftrily —-argentf a bend 
three eaglets displayed or. Behind 
eacfeof these chimney-pieces was a small 
cell, or “ priest’s hole,” as it was termed, 
contrived in Jhe thickness of the wall. 
Throughout the mansion, the chambers 1 
were so sombre, and the passages so nu- 
“merovs.jmd intricate, that, in the words of 
one who (Inscribed it from personal obser¬ 
vation thq, whole place presented “ a pic¬ 
ture of gloom, insecurity, and suspicion.” 
Standing on an elevated situation, it com¬ 
manded the country on all sides, and could 
not be approached during the day-time 
without alarm being given to its inmates. 

• Thomas Abingdon, the owner of the 
mansion at the period in question, and the 

■’eldest son of its founder, was born at 
Thorpe, near Cherlsey, in Surrey, in 1500. 
He was educated at Oxford, and finished 
his studies at the Universities of Paris and 
Rheim8. A man of considerable taste and 
learning, bdt of a plotting disposition, he 
became a wilting tool of the Jesuits, and 
immediately on his return to England, 
^connected himself with the different con- 
, spiracies set on foot for the liberation of the 
imprisoned Queer! of Scots. For these 
‘offences he was imprisoned in She Tower 
ior the term of S& years, and only escaped 
' death from the fartof his being the Queen’s 
gdtison^coupTfjsi with the estimation in 
which she hacj hel<yhis father. On his 


liberation, he remained perfectly tranquil 
till the accession of James, when he "be¬ 
came a secret plotter against that monarah. 
His concealnfbnt of the two priests, about 
to be "relatid, occasioned his being again 
sent to theniWer, and if it had not been 
for the intercessiSn of Lord Mouiiteagl«^ 
vfchose sister he had espoused, he would 
have been executed. He was pardoned 
on condition of never stirring beyond the 
precincts of Worcestershire, and he em¬ 
ployed his retirement in compiling an ac¬ 
count Of the Antiquities j>{ that county, 
which he left* bphind him in manuscript, 
and of which Doctor Nash, its more recent 
historian, has largely availed himself. 

With a habitation bo contrived, Mr. 
Abingdon might fairly promise hib guests 
a safe asylum. Conducting them along 
a secret passage to a chamber of which he 
alone posaessed the key, fee left Garnet 
within it, and taking Owen*with him to 
another place of conosSlment, returned 
shortly afterwards with Anne Vaux and 
Father OUlcome. The two priests tenderly 
embraced each other, and Oidcori^, w 
forth his tears on his superior’s 'shoulder. 
Garnet next turned to Anne Vaux, be¬ 
tween whom and himself, as has been be¬ 
fore mentioned, an affectionate intimacy 
subsisted, and found her quite overcome 
by her feelings. Supper was now served 
to Garnet by a confidential servant, and 
after & few hours gpent in conversation 
with his friends, during which they dis¬ 
cussed the disastrous issue of the affair, 
and the probable fate of the conspirators, 
they quitted him, and he retired to rest— 
but not before he had returned thanks to 
Heaven for enabling him once more to lay 
down his head in safety. 

On. the following morning, lie was 
visited by Mrs. Abingdon, a lady of con¬ 
siderable personal attractions, and Anne 
Vaux; and when He had recovered from 
the fatigbe of his journey, and the anxie¬ 
ties he had recently undergone, he expe¬ 
rienced great delight itl their society. The 
chamber he occupied was lighted by a 
small loop-hole, which enabled 4«iin to 
breathe the fresh air, and gaze upon the 
surrounding country. 

In this way, nearly two months passed 
on, during which, though ^rigorous inqui¬ 
ries were made throughout the country, no 
ckie was foundry the searchers to lead^. 
tjiem to Hendlip; and the concealed parties 
began to indulge hopes that they should 
escape detection altogether. Being in 
constant correspondence with her brother. 
Lord JVLnmteagle, though she did not trust 
him with tjie important secret of the con¬ 
cealment of the priests, Mrs. Abingdon 
ascertained all that was done in reference 
to the conspirators, whose trials were now 
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approaching, and communicated the intel- 
Tgence to Garnet. 

•Oq the morning of the SOtli of January, 
and when long quietude h&d bre^ com- 

5 lete fancied security* in Gjfnet, Anne 
r aux and Mrs. Abingjion smidenly en- 
r ^S6i r ed^iis chamber, and yTuh countenances 
of the utmost alarm, iAformed him that 
Mr. Abingdon’s confidential servant had 
just returned from Worcester, where his 
master then was, and had brought word 
thfft Topcliffe, armed with, a search-war¬ 
rant from the Earl of Salisbury, ffad just 

E assed through that city, on his way to 
iolt Castle, the residence of Sir Henry 
Bromley. * 

“ It appears,” said Mrs. Abingdon, 
“ that Ilumphrey Littleton, who has been 
apprehended and condemned to death at 
'Worcester for harbouring his brother and 
Robert Winter, has sought to procure a 
remission of his sentence by betraying 
your retreat, rw consequence of this, 
Topcliffe has been sent down from Lon¬ 
don, with a warrant addressed to Sir 
Henrytfomnley, to aid him in searching 
Hendlip. My husband has given particu¬ 
lar orders that you are to be removed .to 
the most secure hiding-place without de¬ 
lay; and he deeply regrets that he himself 
cannot return till evening, for fear of ex¬ 
citing suspicion.” 

“Takeme where you please, daughter,” 
replied.Garnet, who was thrown into great 
perturbation by the ’ intelligence. “1 
thought myself prepared for , any emer¬ 
gency. But 1 was wofully ’deceived.” 

“ Be not alarmed, father,” said Anne 
Vaux, in an encouraging tone. “ Let 
them search as long as they will, they will 
never discover your retreat.” 

“ I have a strong presentiment to the 
contrary,” replied Garnet. 

At this moment, OIncome made his ap¬ 
pearance, and on learning the alarming 
news, was as much dismayed as his su¬ 
perior. r 

After a short consultation, tftid while 
the priests were putting aside every arti¬ 
cle necessary to be removed, Mrs. Abing¬ 
don proceeded to the gallery, and con¬ 
trived on some plausible pretext to send 
away the whole of the domestics from 
this part of the house.* This done, she 
hastily returned, and ^inducted the two 
^priests to one of the large fire-places. 

A raised stone about two feet high oc¬ 
cupied the inside of the chimney, and 
Upon it stood an immense pair of iron 
dogs. Qbeying Mrs.: Abingdon’s direc¬ 
tions, Garnet got uponthe stone, .and set¬ 
ting his foot on the large iron knob on the 
left, found a few projections in the mason¬ 
ry on‘the side, up which he mounted, and 
opening a small door, made of planks of. 


wood, covered with bricks, anfl coloured 
black, so as not tb be distinguishable ffbra 
the wails of the chimney, cfhpt frito a re¬ 
cess contrived in the thickness of tire wall. 
This cell tfras about tv o feet witfe, # and. 
four high, and was connected with another 
chimney at the bdek, Py rqeans of three 
or four small holes. its sides, rjh. 

a Harrow stone shelf, i just*%ide enough to* 
afford an uncomfortable seat. Garnet'was 
followed by Olfcorne, who brought/with* 
him a quantity of b^oka, vestments,■ and 
sacred vesseisaiaed in the performance of 
the rites of >hie Church of Rome. These 
articles, which afterwards occasioned them 
much inconvenience, they did not dare to 
leave behind. r 

Having qeen them safely bestowed, 
Mrs. Abingdon and her companion went 
in search of provisions, and brought them 
a piece of cold meat and a pastry, together 
with some bread, dried fruit, cdhserves, 
and a flask of wine. They did not dare to 
bring .more, for fear of exciting the sus¬ 
picion of the household. Their next care 
was to conduct Owen; and Otdcorne’s 
servant. Chambers, to a similar retreat in 
one of the oth%«chimneys, and to provide 
them vrith « ,4 Scanty supply of provisions 
and a flask of wine. All ( this was accom¬ 
plished without being noticed by any of 
the domestics. 

,As may be imagined, a most anxious 
day was passed by all parties. * Towns' 
evening, Sir Henry Bromley, the shenff of 
the county, accompanied by Topciiffe, and 
attended by a troop of soldiers, appeared 
at the gates of the mansion, and demanded 
admittance. Just at this moment, Mr. 
Abingdon rode up, and affecting to knovf' 
nothing of the matter, saluted "TSir : Henry 
Bromley, with whom he was rn terms of 
intimacy, and inquired his business. 

“ You are charged with harbouring two 
Jesuit priests, Fathers Garnet and Old- 
corne, supposed to be connected with the 
late atrocious conspiracy against the King, 
Mr. Abingdon,” interposed Topcliffe; “and 
1 brought a warrant4rom the Ear! of Sa¬ 
lisbury, whhh I have delivered toSir Hen¬ 
ry Bromley, commanding him to search 
your house for them.” 

“I was loth to accept the office, Mr. 
Abingddh,” said Sir Henry Bromley, who 
was a handsome, middle-aged man; “but 
my duty ter my soverign alibws me no al¬ 
ternative. I trust, though a Catholic, that 
you share my own detestation of this dia¬ 
bolical plot, and would not shelter any of 
its contrivers, or abettors.” 

“You ‘judge me rightly, Sir Henry,” 
replied Abingdon, whe^, meanwhile, had 
received a private signal from his confiden¬ 
tial* servant that all wasjjsafe, “1 ws&ld 
not. 1 am just returned ron Worcester, 

* ,.^v» w 
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where. I have been for the laat two days. 
‘‘Enibr my house, I pray you, and search 
every corner oS it; and if you find a Jesuit 
priest cdhcealed within it, you shall hang 
mie>at rrty own gay.” 

“You must beVnisinformed, sir,” ob¬ 


served Sir Hejiryl whre was completely 
fflnosech upon »v Aingdon’s unconcerned 
Jemfta'nour, “ tWycannot be here.” • 
“ Trust me, they, are,” returned the 
,<athety“and I should like # to take hin% si 
his Mjord.” 

Giving directions to the h^nd to environ 
the house, and guard all its approaches, so 
as to prevent any one from escaping from 
it, Topcliffe took half a dozen men with 
him, and instructed them how to act. They 
first repaired to the great dining-chamber, 
where, in accordance with the‘instructions 
received frdtn the Earl of Salisbury, Top- 
cliffe proceeded to the further end of the 
room, and directed his men to break down 
the wainscot. With some difficulty, the 
order was obeyed, and the entrance to a 
vault discovered, into which Topcliffe 
descended. Buf lie found nothing to re¬ 
pay his troerblp. 

Returning to the dini^»chamber, he 
questioned Mr. Abingdon^Vvho qpcretly 
qpjoy'ed his disappointment, as to the use 
of the vault, but the latter professed entire 
ignoraiwc of its existence. The searchers 
next proceeded to the?cellar, and bsred the 
js wish a broach to a considerable 
depW, to try whether there were any vaults 
beneath them, but they made no discovery. 
Meanwhile Topcliffe hurried upstairs and 
examined the size of the rooms to see whe¬ 
ther they corresponded with those below, 
?8tid wherever any difference was observ¬ 
able, he-ISfotged the panels to be pulled 
^pi.'n^tnd jpoles broken in the walls. In 
this way, several secret passages were 
discovered, one of which led to the chamber 
lately occupied by Garnet. 

Encouraged by this discovery, the 
searchers continued their operations to a 
date hosr, when they desisted forthenight. 
On the following day they resumed their 
*task, and Sir Henry Bromley/ook a gene¬ 
ral survey of the house both externally and 
internally, noting the appearances outside, 
and seeing that they corresponded with the 
rooms within. The three extraordinary 
chimney-pifcces in the gallery attracted 
Topcliffe’s attention; but the oontrivances 
within wpre so well managed, that they 
^escaped his notice. He even’got into thS 
. ehiraneys, and examined the walls on 
either side, but coflld detect nothing. And, 
'lastly, he ordered large fires to he lighted 
within them, hu^he experiment proving 
fruitless, he^turned his attention else¬ 
where. t 

Mr. Abingdon hadsttended him during 


t 

this part of the search, and, though he pre¬ 
served an unmoved exterior, he was fulhot 
apprehension, asfd was greatly relieve^ 
when it was at&dnned. In the courrfb of 
the safne tfay, two other hiding-places 
were found ft tbe*thickness of the walls, 
but nothing was discovered within tbeom 
Iry order to prevent any communication 
with the, concealed persons, Topcliffe sta¬ 
tioned a sentinel at the door of Mr. Abing¬ 
don’s chamber, and another at that of Anne 
Vattx. . . « 

On thy third ‘day, the search was con¬ 
tinued more rigorously thin ever. Wain¬ 
scots were taken down; walls broken open; 
the boards of the floor removed; and other 
secret passages, vaults, and hiding-places 
discovered. Some priests’ vestmnus and 
articles used in the Romish service were 
found in one of these places* and shown 
to Mr. Abingdon. He at first denied all 
knowledge of them; but when Topcliffe 
brought forward the titlfedeeds of his pro¬ 
perty, which had been found in the same 
place, he was obliged to confess he had 
put them there himself. Still, though these 
discoveries had been made, tMP'fsSrcners 
were as far from their aim as ever; and Sir 
Henry Bromley, who began to despair of 
success, would have departed on the fifth, 
day, if Topcliffe hadtiot prevented him. 

“ I am certain they are here,” said the 
latter, “and have hit upon a plan which 
cannot'faiT to bring them forth.” 

The prisoners, melnwhile^suffered grie¬ 
vously from their confinement, and hearing 
the searches knocking againBl the walls, 
and even within the chimney, felt certain 
they should be discovered. Not being 
able to stand upright, or to stretch them¬ 
selves within the cell, the sitting posture 
they tgere compelled to adopt became, after 
a time, intolerably irksome. Broths, milk, 
wine, and other nutritious fluids, were con¬ 
veyed to them by mfcans of a reed from the 
adjoining chimrttey; but after the fifth day 
this supply was stopped, as Mrs. Abing¬ 
don and«Anne Vaux ^vere compelled by 
Topcliffe to remove to a different part of 
the house. «■, 

They now* began to experience -all the 
horrors of staAration, and debated whether 
they should die where they were, or yield 
themselves up to.their enemies. Wretch¬ 
ed as their condition was however, it was 
nat so bad as 4hat of their domestics, 
Owen and Chambers, whose wants had** 
nf»t been so carefully attended to, and who 
were now reduced to the nfbst deplorable 
state. Nor were their friends less uneasy. 
Aware ^hat Ihe captives, whom there was 
po means ( of relieving, for the searchers 
were constantly on the watch, could not 
hold out much longer, Mrs. Abingdon eoit- 
sulted with her husband whether it woulfl 
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not be better to reveal their hiding-places; 
but this he would not pe/mit. 

. By this time, every Vgcret chamber, 
vault, and passage in the place, except the 
actual retreats of the lonsgftatofe, had 
.Jbeen discovered by Topcliffe,'and though 
' girthing material was Tound, he felt as¬ 
sured, from the uneasiness displayed by 
Mr. Abingdon and his wife, and above all 
by Anne Vaux, that it could not be long 
before his perseverance was rewarded. 
Though he narrowly watched the two 
ladies, from thg first, he could river de¬ 
tect them in the act of cpnVeying food to 
the captives; bat feeling convinced that 
they did so, he determined to remove them 
to a different part of the house, and their 
unwillingness to obey the order confirmed 
his suspicions. 

“We are<sure of our prey now,” he 
observed to fjir Henry Bromley. “They 
must be half-starved by this time, and will 
speedily surrender themselves.” 

“ Pray Heaven they do so!” returned 
the other. “ 1 am wearied to death with 
1 my Jopy.stay here.” 

“ HaveH iew hours* patience,” rejoined 
Topcliffe, “and you will find that your 
time has not been thrown away.” 

And he was right. Soon after midnight, 
a trooper who was watching in the gallery, 
beheld two spectral-looking figures ap¬ 
proach him, and appalled by th£ir ghastly 
appearance, uttered, a loud cry. This 
brougbt Topoliffe, who was in the hall be¬ 
low, to his aid, and instantly perceiving 
what was the matter, he rafh towards the, 
supposed phantoms, and seized them.' 
The poor wretches, who were no other 
than Owen and Chambers, and were well- 
nigh famished, offered no resistance, but 
would neither confess where they had 
been hidden, nor who they were. As the 
trooper had not seen them come forth, 
though he affirmed with a tremendous oath 
that they had issued from the Tftoor, the 
walls were again sounded, but with no 
result. * r 

Food being placed’before the captives, 
they Jovoured it voraci#«Bly; but Topcliffe 
forbore to question them further that night, 
feeling confident that he co&ld extract the 
truth from them 99 the morrow either by 
promises or threats. H§ was, however, 
mistaken. They continued as obstinate 
, as before, and when colifronted with Mr. 
Abingdon, denied all knowledge of him; 
neither would they explain how they {jfot 
into the house. 

j Sk ^Hcnrv Bromley,.-however, now con- 
f^pm fib irsaelf justified in placing Mr. 

his lady under .arrest, and 
TopcnKpedoubled his exertions to dis¬ 
cover thpiuding-plaee of the two priests. 
He examined every part of the gallery 


» 

most carefully,—took down fine .of the 
chimney-pieces, (singularly enough it was 
the wrong one,) but was dtill % gable to 
discover their retreat. * 

Meanwhile, the poor wretches* inpHe-* 
found it impossible to efidure their condi-' 
tion longer. Anythin^ seemed preferably 
to the lingering and a3baiz*ng dedih 4 hpyt 
vfrere now enduring, A’naihey resolved tor 
delaytheir surrender no longer. Had they 
been able to held out a few hours more,' 
they would have escaped; for Sir Henry 
Bromley was.so fatigued with the search, 
and so satisfed that nothing further would 
come of it, that he resolved, notwithstand-* 
ing Topeliffe’s efforts' to dissuade him, to 
depart on the morrow. Of this they were 
ignorant, aqd having come to the-determi- 
nation to surrender. Garnet opened the 
entrance to the chimney, and hearing 
voices below, and being too feeble to get 
out unassisted, he called to the Speakers 
for aid. His voice was so hollow, and 
had such a sepulchral sound, that those 
who heard it stared at each other in aston¬ 
ishment and affright. ' 

“ Who calls?” cried one of the troopers, 
after a pause.* -- 

“ Ore of ttfose you seek,” replied Gar¬ 
net. “ Come and help us forth.” 

Upon hearing this, and ascertaining 
whence the voice came from, one of the 
men raw to fetch Sir Henry Bromley and 
Topcliffe, both of whom joyfully obf^Q 
the summons. 

“ Is it possible they can be in the chim¬ 
ney?” cried Topcliffe. “Why, I myself 
have examined it twice.” 

“ We are here, nevertheless,*’ replied. 
Garnet, who heard the remarjc; “and it 
you would take us alive, los^qi'o time.” 

The hint was not lost upo*s Topcliffe-. 
Casting a triumphant look at Bromley, he 
seized a torch from one of his attendants, 
and getting into the chimney, soon perceiv¬ 
ed the entrance to the recess. 

On beholding his prey, he uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and the two miserable- 
captives, seeing thevsavage and exulting 
grin that lighted up his features, half re-" 
pented the step they had taken. It was 
now, however, too late, and Garnet begged 
him to help them out. 

“ Thdt I will readily do, father,” repli¬ 
ed Topcliffe. “ You have given ns a world 
of trouble." But you hav£ made ample 
amends for it now.” 

“ Had we been so minded, you would 
never have found us,” rejoined Garnet. 
“This cell would have been our sepul¬ 
chre.” - 

“No doubt,” retorted Topcliffe, with a 
bitter laugh. “ But a death pn the scaffold 
is preferable to the horrors of starvation.” 

rinding it impossible t<* remove Garnet, 
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WhogL&nbrf were eo cramped that they 
refiiKT their office—he cal Idd to the troop- 
-ers below to bring a ladder, which was 
placed in the chrajfhey, and then, with 
ftwie exefaion, he weceeded in getting him 
down. This doiieive supported him to¬ 
wards Sir Henr^trtanle^ who was stand¬ 
ingnearer 6roallfca3pLj|Stj>e gallery. 

*Jy‘lvtold you .y|Rjny|p&' would not be 
• mrdwir away, Sir - f|£nry,” ; <he observed; 
#here is Father is well you 

yielded yourself tcMMHHpth.er,” he add¬ 
ed, to Garnet, with ^^^HppB^ary cynical 
chuckle; “ for Sir EMH^Hpii f«aolved to 
depart to-morrow.” 


*‘In^|f%(rtandB Garnet. “'HgSpm? 
to a dipKps? -JF 1 • ;; 

WhitojMs wjtfrpassing, Oldoorne w*e 1 
bronghfj|pn a tiy two.of the troopers, atijjl 
the 'BjMWlt;A pfleafewere conveyed''to 
ah ad| «pfc |» chansbpH where they were 
placed fiiahed, th^:|t|||^d limbs ohaiid«" 
andtoordftiis administ^P’l© them. They 
'were radudfed, howeveipb such- extremity 
of weakness, that it Was not judged pru¬ 
dent to remove them till the third day, 
Whhn they, together with their two ser-* 
vants, Owen and, Chambers^who were as 
much enfeebled as. themselves, were con¬ 
veyed to Worcester. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JVTIlTEHALli. 


•Zvcn was the expedition used by Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham and Vi v iana, that they ac¬ 
complished the journey to London in an 
extraordinarily short splice of time. »Pro- 
ceWK^tf direct, to Whitehall, Viviana placed 
a letter^n the hands of* a halberdier, and 
%'esircd that it might be given without de¬ 
lay to the Earl of Salisbury. After some 
demur, the roan handed it to an usher, who 
promised to lay it before the Earl. Some 
tfUib elapsedj Mfo re the result of its recep¬ 
tion was know^when an officer, accom- 

n ’ed bg ivgp sergeants of the guard, 
e his appearance, and commanded Vi¬ 
viana add* her companion to follow him. 

Crossing a wide hall, which was filled 
with the various retainers of the palace, 
wtio regarded them with a sort of listless 
curiosity, Und ascending a flight of marble 
steps, they traversed a tong corridor, and 
were at length ushered iitto the presence 
of the Earl of Salisbury. He was seated 
at a table, covered with a multitude of 
papers, and was busily employed in writ¬ 
ing a despatch, but immediately stopped 
on their entrandb. He was not alone. Hi# 
companion was a middle-aged many attired 
in a suit of bjack velvet, with a cloak of 
the^ame material; but as he sat ftith his 
: towards the door, it was impossible 
discern his features.* 

‘•You may leave us,” said Salisbury to 
■#ie officer, “ but remain without.” 

' “ And be ready to enter at a moment's 
fretted,” added iiis companion without 
altering his position! 


The officer bowed, and retired with his 
followers. 

“ Your surrender of yourself at this 
# time, Viviaga Radcliffe,” said the earl, 
“ weighs* nneh in yourjavour; a nd i f you 
are disposed freely to declare alf you know 
of the conspirgty, it is not impossible that 
the King may extend his mercy towards 
you.” 

| “ I do nbt desire it, my lord,” she re¬ 

plied. “ In surrendering myself, I have 
no other aim than to satisfy the laws I 
have ouUaged. 1 do not seek to defend 
myself, but I desire to offer an explanation 
to your lordship. Cirpumstances, which 
it is needless to dejail, drew me into con¬ 
nection with*the conspirators, and I became 
unwillingly the depositary of their dark 
design.” • 

1 Y ou were guilty of misprision of trea¬ 
son in not revealing it,” remarked the eWl. 

“ 1 am aware of it," she rejoined; “*but 
this, I take heaven to witness, is the ex¬ 
tent of my criminality. I held the pro¬ 
ject in the utmost abhorrence and used 
every argument. I wag mistress of, to in¬ 
duce hs contrivers UfSbandon it.” 

a “ If such were the case,” demanded the 
Ear), what withheld you from disclos¬ 
ing it!” 

“ I will now confess ^vhat torture could 
not wring fjjom me before,” she replied. 

“ I was restrained from the disclosure by 
a fatal passion.” 

“I suspected as much,” observed the 
earl, with a sneer. “ For whom!” 





fa'w.kes. 


iviana. 
ffjacu- 
to his 
feeing' 
mtel- 
an ex- 
“jDid 


ispered Humphrey 


|:G«y Fawke\,” 

I’s mercy! Gtanr;.. 
jPIhe Earl’s compaibr^K 
And turning as be 
Iter, lie disclosed 
lectnal features, nj 
'prfcssion of the u] 
you say Guy “ 

“ It is the f£|! 

Chethain. , 

“ Since I know "in whose presence I 
'stands sire,” replied Viviana, “I wKl 
answer the interrogation. GiYy Fawkes 
was the cause of my .concealing my ac¬ 
quaintance with the plot. And more, I 
will confess to your Majesty, tltat much as 
I abhor the design, if he had not been a 
conspirator, 1 should never have loved him. 
His sombre and enthusiastic character first 
gavo him an interest in my eyes, which, 
heightened by several important serviced 
which he?' rendered me, soon ripened into 
love. Linked*, to his fortunes, shrouded 
by the same gloomy cloud that enveloped 
him, and bound by a chain from which 1 
coult. 1 «ot extricate myself, I gave him my 
hand. But the moment of our union was 
the moment of our separation. We. have 
not met since, and shall meet no more, 
unless to part for aver.” 

“A strange history!” exclaimed James, 
in a tone that showed he was not unmoved 
by the relation. , 

“J beseech yo^ir Majesty to grant me 
one boohr’ cried Viviana, falling at his 
feet. “It is to be allowed a single inter¬ 
view with my husband^not for the sad 
gratification of beholding him again—not 
for the indulgence of my private sorrows 
—but that 1 may endeavour to awaken a 
feeling of repentance in his breast, and be 
the means of saving bis soul ali^e.” 

“ My inclinations prompt me to grant 
the request, Salisbury,” said the King, 
irresolutely. “Tliere^can be no risk in 
doing it—ehl” 

“ Not under certain restrictions, my 
liege,” replied the earl. t 

“You shall have your wish, then, mis¬ 
tress,” said James, “ and I trust your 
efforts may be crowned with success. 
Your husband is a hardy traitor—a second 
Jacques- Clement—and we never think .of 
him without the flout shaking beneath our 
feet, and a horrible eipell of gunpowder 
assailing our nostrum. Blessed be God 
for our preservation! But whom haye we 
here?” he added, turning to Hurriphrey 
Chethain.* “ Another conspirator come to 
Surrender himself V 
jjfcNq, uiy liege,”. replied Qhetham; “1 
Val subject of your. Majesty, and a 
Ti’roteslant.” 

we may take your word for it, douut- 
replied the king, with an incredulous 



look. “ But how eome you in this lady’s, 
company?’ 

“ 1 will hidenotkir^ffeom yoitrMajesty,” 
replied Chethain. “ Uttfcgbefore Yiviana’s 
unhappy ‘acquaintance with FaWkes—fee 
such I must ever ce^wider it—my affec¬ 
tions had been fteed Fpon her, and I fondly 
trusted she would nr* prtye indifferert.^to 
my suit. Even mwhen hi) fio^e 
is dead withiQ me, I have not been.able tfe 


overcome m; 
votpdly as 
desired mjr 
herself, “ 

“ It is 
viana. ^1 o: 
so this gentle 



|g»n, but love her as 
'hen, therefore, she 
pndon to surrender 
use the. request." 

liege,” added Vi- 
_ hrey phelham (for 
is named) an endless 
debt of gratitude'?* and not thejeast of my 
present distresses is the thought of the 
affliction I have occasioned him.” 

“ Dismiss it from your mind, then, Vi¬ 
viana,” rejoined Chetham. “Jt will not 
mitigate my sorrows to feel that I have 
added to yours.” 

“ Your manner and looks seem to give 
a warranty for loyaltjf, young sir,” said 
the king. “ But 1 must have some assur¬ 
ance of the*.truth of your statement before 
you,are set at large.” 

“ I am your willing prisoner, my liege,” 
returned Chetham. “‘But 1 have a letter 
for the Earl of Salisbury, which may vouch 
perhaps for me.” * 

And as he spoke, he placed a let'.., in 
the Earl’s hands, who broke open me seal, 
and hastily glanced at its contents. 

“ It is from Doctor De*>,” he said, “ from 
whom, as your Majesty is aware, we have 
received much important information rela¬ 
tive to this atrocious design. He answers 
for this young man’s loyjj}»*y 

“1 am glad to hear it^’ rejoined, the 
king. “It would have been mortifying to , 
be deceived by so honest a physPognomy.” j 

“ Your Majesty will be pleased to attach 
your signature to this warrant for Viviana 
Kadcliffe’s committal to the Tower,” said 
Salisbury, placing a paper before him.” 

James complied, and the earl summoned 
the guard. « 

“ Have 1 your Majesty’s permission to 
attend this unfortunate lady to the fortress?” 
cried Chetham, prostrating himself before 
the king. 

* James hesitated, but glallcingat the earl, 
and reading no objection in his looks, he 
assented. 

Whimpering some private instructions to 
the officer respecting Chetham, Salisbury 
delivered the warrant to him. Viviana a net- 
her companion were then removed to a' 
chamber adjoining the guard-room, -where, 
they remained for nearly an hour, at the' 1 
expiration of which time the officer’again ' 
| appeared, and conducted them to the palace- 
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Salisbury summon 
ant, ami told him * 
►le^wiio wa^n 
‘ >er was no 




^stailt, Vhere a large wherry awaited them, 
^in which they embarked. 

James* did not remain long with his 
wmunciller, and askoon as he had retired, 
Salisbury summon^ a confidential attend- 
acqwiint Lord Mount* 

L adjoining apartment, 
to receive him. The«i 
tCendant departed, agd presently returned 
jp ith the nobleman in question. As sopn , 
as th^y were alone, and Salisbury had j 
satisfied himself they*could jiot be over¬ 
heard, he observed to the other, 

“Since Tresham’s committal to the. 
Tower yesterday, 1 have received a letter j 
from the lieutenant, stating that he breathes | 
nothing bqt revenge against yourself and j 
me, and threatens to betray us, ff he is not j 
released. Itowill not do to let him he ex- j 
amined by the council; for though we can 
throw nt^r discredit on his statement, it 
may be prejudicial to my future designs,” 
“True, my lord,” replied Mounteagle. 
But how do you propose to sillnce [ 
. him?” 

“By poiaop,” returned Salisbury.— 
“ There is a trusty fellow inlhe Tower, a 
jailor named Ipgreve, who wfcl administer 
>t to him. Mere is the powder,” he added, 
uiflocking a coffer* and taking out a small 
packet; “ it was given me by its com¬ 
pounder, Doctor Dee. 4t is the sam% I am 


assured, as the ceftbrated Italian poison • 
prepared by PopsAlexandeT the Sixth; is* 
without scent od^aste; and destroys its vic¬ 
tim, without paving a trace of its effects.” 

“I tn^st take heed how I offend your 
lordship,” observed*Mounteagle. • 

‘J^fay,” rejoined S&lisbury, with a ghast¬ 
ly smile, h‘it is for traitors like Treshatn, 
pot true men like yon, to fear me.” 

“ I understand the distinction, my lord,” 
replied the other. , • 

“ I mu* intrufft the entire management 
of this affair to you,” pursued Salisbury. 

“To me!” exclauned Mounteagle. “Tre- 
sham is i*y brother-in-law. I can take no 
part in his murder.” 

“If he lives, you are ruined,” rejbined 
Salisbury, coldly. “You must sacrifice 
him or yourself. But I seeyou*are reason¬ 
able. Take this powder, and. proceed to 
the Tower. See Ipgreve alone, and in¬ 
struct him to drugTresharp^ wine with it. 
A hundred marks shall be his reward when 
the deed is done. 

“ My soul revolts from the deed/.’, s^id 
Mounteagle, as he took the paftttC “ Is 
there no other way of silencing him.” 

“IVonc, whatever,” replied Salisbury, 
sternly. “ His blood be upon his own 
head.” 

With this, Mounteagle took his depar¬ 
ture. 


CHAPTER X. 


i thwarting OF VIVIANA 

m vk 

Humphrey Chetham was so oppressed 
by the idea of parting with Viviana that 
]jje did not utter a single word during their 
transit to the Tower. Passing beneath the 
gloomy archway of Traitor’s Gate, they 
mounted the fatal stepji, and were con¬ 
ducted to the guard-roomjaear the By-ward 
Tower. The officer then despatched one 
of the warders to inform the lieutenant of 
Viviana’s arrival, and telling Humphrey 
Chetham he would allow him a fe*v mi¬ 
nutes to take«leave of her, considerately 
withdrew, and Igft them alone together. 

“Oh! Viviana!” exclaimed Chetham, 
unable to repress his grief, “my heart 
blfceds to see you here. If you repent the 
(S#ep you have taken,, and desire freedom, 
ssyr so, and I will use every effort to liber¬ 
ate you. I h»ve been successful once, and 
* may be so again.” •* 

‘t l thank you for yonr devotion,” she 
replied, in a tona of profound gratitude*; 
“ but yoq have re^dere^me the last service 


AND HUMPHREY CHETHAM. 

| I shall ever require of you. I deeply de¬ 
plore the misery I ha*e occasioned you, 
and regret my inability to requite your at¬ 
tachment as it deserves to be requited. 
My last prater shall be few your happiness; 
and I trust you will meet with some being 
worthy of you, and who will make amends 
for my insensibility.” 

■ Be not deceived, Viviana,”. replied 
Chetham in a broken voice, “ I shall never 
love again. Your ynage is too deeply im¬ 
printed upon my hea/t ever to be effaced.” 

.Time may wmvt a change,” she re¬ 
joined; “ though I ought not to say so, for 
1 fe'el it would work none in me. Suffer 
me to give you one piece of counsel. De¬ 
vote yourself resolutely to the business 
of life, and you wil^ speedily regain your 
peace of ffiind.” 

‘Jl will follow your instructions impli¬ 
citly,” replied Chetham; “ but have little 
hope of the result you promise me.” 

“ Let the effort be made,” she rejoined; 
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»*“ and now promise Vie to quit London 
Jo-morrow. Return to y$ur native town; 
employ yourself in your'^&rmer occupa¬ 
tions; and strive not-to thinft of Die past, 
except as a troubled rfream^ frotp which 
^"-on/have fortunately awakened. Do not 
let us prolong our parting, or your resolu¬ 
tion may waver. Farewell!” . 

So saying, she extended her hand to- r 
wards him, and he pressed it passionately 
tr> his lips, , o . 

“ Farewell, Viviana!” he cried with a 
look of unutte&ble anguish. May Hea¬ 
ven support you in your trials!” 

“ One of them 1 am now enduing,” she 
replied, in a broken voice. “ Farewell for 
ever, end may all good angels bless you!” 

At this moment, the officer appeared, 
and annourcing the approach of the lieu¬ 
tenant, told Chetham that his time had 
^expired. ■ Without hazarding another look 
at Viviana, ths young merchant tore him¬ 
self away, and followed the officer out of 
the Tower. 


Obedient to Viviana’s last request, he 
quitted London on the following day, and 
acting upon her advice.devoted himself on 
his return Jo Manchester sedulously to his 
mercantile pursuits. Hw perseverance anil 
integrity were Cgpwn^d. with entire suc¬ 
cess, and he became .in Hue season rfje 
(Wealthiest merchanL-ftNfe.- town. Bwtthp 
blighting of his early affections tinged bis, 
whole life, and gave a melancholy, to hip 
thoughts, and \a austerity to his manner 1 ' 
originally foreign t» them. True to his 
promise, he died unmarried. His long and 
worthy cafter was marked "by actions of 
the greatest benevolence. In proportion 
as his means increased, his charities were 
extended, and he truly became “ a father 
to the fatherless and the destitute.” To 
him the town of Manchester is indebted 
for the noble library and hospital bearing 
his name; and for these admirable institu¬ 
tions by which they so largely benefit, his 
memory must ever be held in veneration 
by us inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN DUNGEON. 


RsuJtft&u'R Vivikna with a smile of 
savage satisfaction, Sir William Waad 
commanded Jasper Ipgre«e, who accom¬ 
panied him, to convey her to one of tha 
subterranean dungeons below the Devereux 
Tower. 

“ She cannot escape thence without 
your connivance,” he said; “ and you shall 
answer to me for her safe custody with 
your life.” 

“If she escapes' again, your worship 
shall hang me in her stead,” rejoined Ip- 
grei 

My instructicns from the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury state that it is the King’s pleasure 
that she be allowed a short interview with 
Guy Fawkes,” said the lieutenant, in a 
low tone. “ Let her be taken to his cell 
to-morrow.” 

The jailer bowed, and motioning the 
guard to follow him with Viviana, he led 
the way along the iijtar ward till he ar¬ 
rived at a small strong door in the wall a 
little to the north of the Beauch&mp 
Tower, which he unlocked, and descended 
into a low cavernous-looking vault. Strik¬ 
ing a light, and settling fire to a torch, he 
then led the way along a narrow gloomy 
passage, which brought them to a circular 
chamber, frbm which other passages di¬ 
verged, fchd selecting one of them, threaded 
it till he came to the door of a cell. 


.1 » 

“ Here is your dungeon,” he ftacl to 
Viviana, as he drew back the heavy bolts, 
and disclosed a small chamber, about four 
feet wide and six long, in which there was 
a pallet. “ My dame will attend you 
soon.” _ 

With this, he lighted ajwnp, and de¬ 
parting with the guard, “barred '.he door 
outside. Viviana shuddered' as she sur¬ 
veyed the narrow dungeon in which she 
was placed. Roof, walls, and floor were 
of stone, and the aspect of the place wap 
so dismal and tomb-like, that she felt as i.f 
she were buried alive. Some hours 
elapsed before Dame lpgreve made her 
appearance. She* was accompanied by 
Ruth, wh’6 burst into tears on beholding 
Viviana. The jailer’s wife had brought a 
few blankets and other necessaries with 
her, together with a loaf of bread, and a 
jug of water. While disposing the blank¬ 
ets on tjie couch, she never ceased up¬ 
braiding Viviana for her former flight. 
Poor Ruth, who was compelled to assist 
her mother, endeavoured by her gestures 
and looks to convey to the unfortunate cap¬ 
tive that she was as much devoted to Iqer 
as ever. Their task completed, the old 
woman withdrew, arifl her daughter, cast- ’ 
ing a deeply-commiserating look at Vi¬ 
viana, followed Jier, spd the door was 
barred without, a 
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* Determined not to yield to despondency, 
Viviana.knejt down, and addressed herself 
to Heaven; and, comforted by her prayers, 
threw herself oft the bed, and sank into a 
eacefui slumbeY She wa# awakened by 
earing the bolt® of Jjercell withdrawn, 
end the nextf mcAnint, Ruth stood before 
ht>i> >A 

, **,‘1 fear you have exposed yourself to 
great risk in thus visiting mo,” said Vivi- 
an^-tenderly embracing "her. * . 

“I would exposatmyself to any risk for 
you, sweet lady,” repliecf : Ruth. “But, 
oh! why do I see you hor^ again. The 
chief support of Guy Fawkes during his 
suffering^ has been the thought that you 
“were at liberty.” 

“ I surrendered myself in the hope of 
beholding.him again,” rejoined Viviana. 

“You have given a fond, but fatal proof 
of youj affection,” returned liutb. “The 
knowledge that you are a captive will 
afflict him more than all the torments he 
has endured.” • 


daughter. DayJrnd night were ihe same 
to her, and spf could only compute pro¬ 
time by her own fedlings, 
judging bf ”which< she supposed it to be 
late the day rfhen she was again visited. 
The bolts of hef cell being withdraws?" 
'two men clad in.Mong black gowns, and 
naving.hoods drawn over their faces, en¬ 
tered it. They were followed by lpgreve; 
and Viviana, concluding she was abbut to 
be led to the torture, epdeavoured to siting 
herscifc to its endurance. Though he 
guessed what was passfhg in her breast, 
Jasper lpgreve" did not care to undeceive 
her, bitf motioning the hooded officials to 
follow him with her, quitted the cell. Seiz¬ 
ing each a hand, the attendants* led her 
after him along a number of intricate pas¬ 
sages, until he stopped before the door of 
a cell, which he opened. t 

“ Be brief in what you ha»e to say,” he 
cried, thrusting her forward. “ I shall 
not allow you much time.” 

Viviana no sooner set foot in the cell 


“ What torments has he endured, Ruth?” 
inquired with a look of anguish. 

“ Do not ask me to ren^t them,” repli¬ 
ed the Jailer's daughter/^v Tlfby are too 
dreadful to relate. When you behold his 
•shattered frarnfc and altered looks, you 
will comprehend what he has undergone.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed Viviana, bursting 
unto tearg, “ 1 almost fear to behold liirif.” 
^StVou must prepare for a fearful shock,” 
returned Ruth. “ And now, madam, 1 
must take leave. 1 will endeavour to 
see .you again to-morrow, hut dare not pro* 
mise to do so. 1 should not have been 
^tble to visit you now, but that my father 
is engags^with Lord Mounteagle.” 

“ W : illrl!l>rd Mounteagle!” cried Vivi- 
■ana. “ Upon what business?” 

“.Upon a foul business,” rejoined Ruth. 
“ No less than the destruction of Mr. 
Tresham, who is now a prisoner in the 
Tower. Lord Mounteagle came to the 
Well-Tower this evening, and 1 accident¬ 
ally overheard him propose to my father 
to administer poison £o the person 1 have 
named.” * 

“I do not pity their victim,” returned 
Viviana. “ He is a double-dyed traitor, 
and will meet with the fate he deserves.” 

“Farewell, madam,” said Ruth., “If 
I do not see jou again,you wijl know that 
you have one friend in this fortress who 
deeply sympathises with you*afflictions.V 

So saying, she withdrew, and Viviana 
heard the bolts slipped gently into their 
sockets. 

Vainly,after Ruth's visit, ditf she try to 
compose herself?* Sleep fled her eyes, and 
she was haunted ail night by the image of 
Fawkes, haggard and shattered by torture, 
as he. had betyi deqpribcd by the jailer's 


than she felt in whose presence she stood*. 
On a stool at the further end^rtlie narrow 
chamber, with hie head upon his breast, 
a?id a cloak wrapped around his limbs, sat 
Fawkes. A small iron lamp, suspended 
by a rusty chain from the ceiling, served 
to illumine his ghastly features. He lifted 
his eyes from the ground on her entrance, 
and r«eo£nising her, uttered a ery of an¬ 
guish. Raising hidlself bys a great'effort, 
lie opened Ijis arms, and she rushed into 
them. Frtr some moments, both continued 
silent. Grief took away their uttcraucS; 
but at length, Guy Fawkes spoke. 

“ My cup of bitterness was not suffi¬ 
ciently full,” he said. “This alone was 
wanting to make it overflow.” 

“ l" fear you will blame me,” she re¬ 
plied, “ when yon learn that I have volun- < 
tarily surrendered iflyself.” 

Guy Vawkcfputtered a deep groan. 

“ I am the cause of your doing so,” he 
said. , • 

“ Yon are so,” she replied. “ But you 
will forgive me when you know my mo¬ 
tive. I came here to urge you to repent¬ 
ance. Oh! ijyou hope that wq shall meet 
again hereafter—if you hope that wo shall 
. inherit joys whi^h will requite us for all 
our troubles, yoy. will employ the brief 
time left you mi earth in imploring for- 
givness for youf evil intentions.” *" 

* “ Having had no evil intentions,” re¬ 
plied Fawkes coldly, “I have no pardon 
to ask.” 

“The Tempter who led you irito the 
commission of sin under the semblance of 
jighteousiless, puts these thoughts into 
your heart,” replied Viviana, “ Vou have 
escaped the commission of an offence which 
must have deprivedyou of the joys of hea- 

17 * 
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v«ny>and I am thankful fdjr it. Bat if you 
remain impenitent, I shallVemble for your 
salvarton.” 

“ My account will soon^be sAtled* with 
my Maker,” rejoined Fawkes; “apd he 
igaiA'Pgnish or reward mft according to my 
deserts. I have acted According to my.' 
conscience, and can never repent that 
which 1 believe to be a righteous design.” 

“ But do you not now see that you were 
mistaken,” returne4 Viviana,—“do you 
not perceive that the sword which you 
raised against Others has "been turned 
against yourself,—and that the Great 
Power whom you serve and worship has 
declared himself against you?” 

“ Youvseek in vain to move me,” replied 
Fawkes. “ I am as insensible to your 
arguments as to the tortures of my ene¬ 
mies.” 

“ Then Heaven have mercy upon your 
soul!” she rejoined. 

“ Look at me, Viviana,” cried Fawkes, 
“and behold the wreck I am. What has 
supported me amid my tortures—in this 
5 :dungbon—5Trfihe presence of my relentless 
; foes?-—what, but the consciousness of hav¬ 
ing acted rightly? And what will suppoft 
me on the scaffold except the same con- 
eviction? Jf you love me, do not seek to 
[shake my faith? But it is idle to talk thus. 

I You cannot do so. Rest satisfied we shall 
-meet again. Everything assures me of it. 
Wretched as I appear\n this solitary cell, 


I am not wholly miserable, because I cm 
buoyed up by the certainty that my acti ons 
are jmniovea bv HeaVen.V • 

“ I will not attempFto /Jestroy the de-, 
lusiou, since it is productive of happiness 
I to you,” replied V<*.viaira. But if my 
earnest, heartfelt prayerllcail conduce, to< 
yoer salvation, they sha v nSv 4/ 3e wanting:’* 
t As she spoke the doqr of the cell was' 
opened by Jasper Ipgreve, who stepped 
towards her, and seized her roughly by the 
hand. t 

f “ Your time has expired, mistress,” he 
I said, “ you insist come with me.” 

! A minute longer,” implored Fawkes. 

“Not a second,” replied Ipgreve. 

“Shall we not meet again?” cried Vi- 
viana, distractedly. 

“ Ay, the day before your execution,” 
rejoined Ipgreve. “ I have good news for 
you,” he added, pausing for a moment, and 
addressing Fawkes. “ Mr. Tresham, who 
I told you has been brought to the Tower, 
has bedh taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill.” 

“ If the traitor perishes before me, I' 
shall die contend” observed Fawkes. 

“ Then rest assured of it,” said Viviana. 
“The task of .vengeance is already ful¬ 
filled.” 1 

She was then forced away by Ipgreve, 
and deiivered by him tc. the hooded officials 
outside, who hurried her back to her duns* 
geon. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TIIE TRAITOR BETRAYED. 


Loud MouNTEAGtE arrived at the Tower 
shortly after Viviana, and repairing at once 
to the lieutenant's lodgings, had a brief 
conference with him, and informed him 
that he had a secret order to deliver to 
Jasper Ipgreve, from the Earl of Salisbury, 
touching the conspirators. Sir William 
Waad would have summoned the jailer; 
but Mounteagle preferred visiting him at 
the Well Tower^andaccordingly proceed¬ 
ed thither. ;j 

lie found Ipgreve whh his wife and 
daughter, and telling him He desired a mo¬ 
ment’s private speech with him, the jailer’ 
dismissed them. Suspecting that the new¬ 
comer's errand related in some way to 
Viviana, Ruth contrived jto place herself 
in such a situation that slie could overhear 
what passed. A moment’s scrutiny 
Jasper’s villanous countenance satisfied 
Mounteagle that the Earl of Salisbury was 
not mistaken in his man; and, as soon as 


he supposed they were alone, he unhesitat¬ 
ingly opened his plan to him. As he ex¬ 
pected, Jasper exhibited no reluctance to 
undertake it; and, after some further dis¬ 
cussion, it was agreed to put it in execution 
without delay. 

“ The sooner Mr. Tresham is silenced 
the better,” said Jasper; “ for he threatens 
to make disclosures to the Council that 
will bring some noble persons,” with a 
significant look at Mounteagle, “ into trou¬ 
ble.” f 

“ Where is he confined?” demanded the 
other. ■ » 

“In the Beauchamp Tower,” replied ‘ 
Ipgreve. 

“ I will visit him at once,” said Mount¬ 
eagle; “and when I have conferred with 
him, will call for wine. Bring two goblets, 
and in that which you give 'to Tresham 
place this powder.” * 

Ipgreve nodded as*.' nt, aud with a. grim 
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■ Untile took the packet. Shortly after this, duped me, villai/, and shall rue it. If 4 
they quitted H»e Well Tower tog-ether, and am led to the waffold, it shall be in yottr 
passing under tha archway of the Bloody company.”^/’ 

. Towe#, crossed the green, and entered the Compile yourself,” rejoined Mount- 
. fortification in-wVich the traitor was con- eagle, ^calmly. '“Appearances, 1 own, 
fined. Tresham .^srfifatcd with far greater are against us. .But circumstance* mm” 
«eonjid£ratidn other conspirators, cter it imperatively necessary that the Earl 

siipt allowe^Hwe of the large room en of Salisbury should appear to act against 
e'jipper flopri*f#Jie‘ Beauchamp Tower^ you. You have been charged by Guy 
, which was seldom allotted to any persons Fawkes, when under the torture, of being 
except those of the highest distinction* » confederate in the dpsign, and yourjar- 
When they entered^he was pacing to and rest coeld nofr be avoided. I am come 
fro within his chamber in Jreat agitation, hither to gi,ve-you a solenfh assurance that 
but he immediately stoppefl on seeing no harm shall baTall you, but that you shall 
‘Mounteagle, aud rushed towards him. be delivered from your thraldom in a few 
“ Youbring me my liherationl” he said, days—perhaps in a few hours.” 

* “It is impossible to effect it at present,” “You have no further, design* against 
teturned*ithe other. “ But make yourself me?” said Tresham, suspiciously, 
perfectly easy. Your confinement will not “ What motive could 1 haye in coming 
be of long duration.” hither, except to set your tpind at rest?” 

“1 wyl not be trifled with,” cried Trc- rejoined Monnteagle. • 

sham, furiously. “If I am examined by “And I shall receive < my reward?” de- 
the Council, look to yourselves. As I j manded Tresham. 

hope for salvation, the truth shall orft.” You will receive your reward,” re- 

“ Loatje ns,”»said Mounteagle, with a turned Mounteagle, with significant em-‘ 
significant Jook a! the jailer, who quitted phasis. “ I swear it. So rrrtikff yourself 
the chamber. > easy." 

“ Hark’e, Mounteagle,’”*«aid Tresham, If I thought I might trust you, Ishould 

as soon as they were alone, “I hate been not heed my imprisonment, irksome though 
Jour tool thus tVA. But if you propose to it he,” rejoined Tresham. 
lead mg blindfold to the scaffold, you are. “ It cannot he avoided, for the reasons I 
grcatly*mistake». Yeu think that have have just stated,” replied Mounteagle. 
safe vythin these walls; that my voiee “ But «oifle, no more despondency. All 
he heard; and -that I cannot betray will be well with yfiu speedily. Get us 
k you. But you are deceived—fearfully drown care iq a bumper. What ho! jailer,” 
deceived, as you will find. I have your he added, opening the door, “a cup of 
letters—the Earl of Salisbury’s letters; wine!” * 

proving that you were both aware of the In a few minutes, Ipgreve made his pp- 
>q^ot—and that you employed me to watch j pearance, bearing two goblets filled with 
its progres^and report it to you. I have wine on a salver, one of which lie pre- 
aisr lotters ftbm Doctor Dee, the warden sented^ to Mounteagle, and the other to 
off Manchester, detailing his acquaintance Tresham. 

with* the conspiracy, and containing de- ‘ Here is to your speedy deliverance 
scriptions of the persons of Fawkes and from captivity!” said'Mounteaglc, draining 
Catosby, which 1 showed to the Earl of the gob 1st. “ You will not refuse that 
^ Salisbury.—These letters are now in my pledge, Tresham?” 

f ossessjon, and I will deliver them to the “ Of a,surety not,’^replied the other. 

Council, if I am not released.” “To my speedy deli.verance!” 

» “ Deliver them to**ne, and I swear to And he emptied the cup, while Monnt- 
you, you shall be set free,” laid Mount- eagle and the jailer exchanged significant 
eagle. glances. i 

“ I will not trust you,” rejoined Tre- “ And now, having fully discharged my 
sham. “ Liberate me, and they ate yours, errand, 1 must jjid you farewell,” said 
But I will not roh myself of veugea#ce. Mounteagle. \ 

I will confound you and the fajse Earl of “You will n<tf% forget your promise?” 
Salisbury.” observed Tresham. 

“You \frrong us both by your unjust-j “Assuredly not,” replied the other, 
luapicions,” said Mounteagle. " “ A week hence, and you will make no 

•* “Wrong you!” echoed Tresham, con- complaint against tge.—Are you sure you 
temptuously. “Where is my promised did not give me .the wrong goblet?” he 
reward? Why am 1 in this dungeon? added t if Ipgreve, as they descended the 
Why am I treated*like a traitor? If you spiral staircase. 

meant me fairly, I should not be here, but “Quite sure, my lord,” returned the 
like yourself at.liber tv, and in the enjoy- jailer, with a grim smile, 
xment of the King’s faylur. But you- have Mounteagle immediately quitted the 
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Tower, and hastening to Whitehall, sought 
oyt the Earl of Salisbury, to whom he re¬ 
lated* what he had done. >Jhe earl com¬ 
plimented him on his skilful management 
of the matter; and congratulating each 
* otherj)pon having got rid of a dangerous, 
and now useless instrument, they separated'. 

On the following day, Tresham was 
seized with a sudden illness, and making 
known his symptoms to Ipgreve, the chi- 
ru^geon who attended the prison was sent 
for, and on seeing* him pronounced him 
dangerously ill,though he wap at a loss 
to explain the nature of his disorder. 
Every hour, the sick man grew, worse, 
and he was torn with racking pains. Con- 
nectingrhis sudden seizure with the visit 
of Lord Mounteagle, an idea of the truth 
flashed upon, him, and he mentioned his 
suspicions to the chirurgeon, charging Jas¬ 
per Ipgreve c with being accessory to the 
deed. The jailer stoutly denied the accu¬ 
sation, and charged the prisoner in his 
turn with making a malicious statement to 
bring him into discredit. 

“T wilfrscon test the truth of his asser¬ 
tion,” observed the chirurgeon, taking a 
small flat piece of the purest gold from his 
doublet. “ Place this in your mouth.” 

Tresham obeyed, and Ipgreve watched j 
the experiment with gloomy curiosity. 

“You area dead man,” said the chi¬ 
rurgeon to Tresham, as he drew fonh the 
piece' of gold, and perceived that it was 
slightly tarnished. “ Poison has been ad¬ 
ministered to you.” " , 

“Is there no remedy—no counter-poi¬ 
son!” demanded Tresham, eagerly. 

The chirurgeon shook his head. 

“ Then let the lieutenant be summoned,” 
said Tresham; “ 1 have an important con¬ 
fession to make to hipi. 1 charge this 
man,” pointing to the jailer, “ with giving 
oisoned wine to me; Do you hear what 
say to you!” 

“1 do,” replied.tfm chirurgeon. 

“ But he wil l j ^fB fltfeveal it,” said Ip¬ 
greve with gHH^Wicern. “ I have a 
warrant from .' wp ^Karl of Salisbury for 
what I have done.” 

“ What!” cried Treshan x , “ can murder 
be committed here with impunity!” 

“You have u? thank yourown indiscretion 
for what has happened.^ rejoined Ipgreve. 
“ Had you kept a close fongue in your head, 
you would have been safe.” 

“Can nothing be done to save me?”, 
cried the miserable man, with an implor¬ 
ing look at the chirurgeon. 

t&tf&ng whatever,’’ replied the person 
“I would advise you to re- 
JgjMTyour soul to God.” 

you not inform the lieutenant 
/Wilt] desire to speak with him!” demanded 
Tresham. 


The chirurgeon.glanced at Ipgreve,' and 
receiving a sign from him, g$ve 4 promise 
to that effect. , e 

They then, quitted the cell together leav¬ 
ing Tresham in a state? of indescribable 
agony both of mind an A body. Half an 
hour afterwards, the ch(irur£pon returned: 
and informed him thfi il«* lieutenant-re- 
fused to visit him, or to hear his confession, 
Ind wholly discredited the fact of his being 
poisoned. r 

“ I will take charge of your papers, if 
you choose to" commit them tp me,” he 
said, “ and w ill lay them before the Coun¬ 
cil.” 

“ No,” replied Tresham; “ while life re¬ 
mains to me I will never part with them.” 

“ I have brought you a mixture which, 
though it cannot lieal you, wUI, at least, 
allay your sufferings,” said the chirurgeon. 

“ 1 will not take it,” groaned Tresham. 
“ I distrust you as much as the outers.” 

“ I will leave it with you, at all events,” 
rejoined the chirurgeon, setting down the 
phial. 

The noise of the bolls shqf; into their 
sockets sounded to Tresham as if his tomb 
were closed upon him, and he uttered a cry 
of angSish. He would have laid violent 
hands upon himself, and accelerated hi 
own end, but he wanted courage to do so, 
and continued to pace backwards and for¬ 
wards across his chamber as lcjng as Ito? 
strength lasted. He was about to tk»Swv 
himself on the couch, from which he never 
expected to rise again, when his eyes fell 
upon the phial. “ What if it should be 
poison!” he said, “ it will end my suffer¬ 
ings the sooner.” 

And placing it to liis lips, hftflwallowed 
its contents. As the chirurgeon had fore¬ 
told, it alleviated his sufferings; and'throw- 
ing himself on the bed he sank, into a 
troubled slumber, during which ho dreamed 
that Cates by appeared to him with avenge - 1 
ful countenance, and tried to drag him into . 
a fathomless abyss that yawned heneath 
their feet. Shrieking with agony, hfe 
awoke, and fouml/two persons standing 
| by his couch. One of thorn was the jailer, 
and the other appeared, from his garb, to 
be a priest; but the hood was drawn over 
his head so as to conceal his features. 

*£Are you come to witness, my dying 
pang 3 , or to finish me!” demanded Tre¬ 
sham of the jailer. 

“I am come for neither purpose,” replied 
Ipgreve; “I pity your condition, and hav* 
brought you a priest of„your own faith, who* 
like yourself is a prisoner in the Tower. I 
will leave him with you, but he cannot re¬ 
main long, so make thef most of your time.” 
And witli these words, he retired. ,. 

When he was gone, the supposed priest, 
who spoke in feeband (altering accents 
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. desirdd tc hear Tresham’s confession, and j 
having listened to it, gave him absolution. 
The w*etche5 ^apn then drew from his 
bosom«a small jacket, and offered it to the 
\onfessor, whtf.^toBrly received it. 

“ This coritaitMMfae letters of the Earl of 
Salisbury and/I.tm Mounteagle, which I 
hsve^fust menno^S,” he said. “ I pnwr 
ypiflay them before the Privy Council.” 

“1 will not fail to do so,” replied the* 
confessor. • * 

And reciting the pjayer for one in extre¬ 
mis over the dying man, he*departed. 

“ I have obtained the letter# from him,” 


said Monnteagle, throwing back his hjod 
as he quitted the Chamber, and addressing 
the jailer. “And now you need «givte 
yourself nolrfrther poncem about liim, he 
will be dead before morning.” 

Jasper Ipgrevejocked the door upon the 
prisoner, and proceeded to the 1 
'rftwer. When Ke returned, he found 
Mountea'gle’s words had come to pass. 
'J’resharn was lying on the floor quite 
dead—his collapsed frame and distorted 
countenance slipwing the agonies in whfth 
he must have expired. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TRIAL. 


Tne trial of the conspirators, which 
had beep delayed in order that full evi¬ 
dence mig|il be procured against them, 
was, at length, appointed to take place in 
Westminster Hall, on Monday«the 27th 
of January, lfiOti. Early on the morning 
•f this day, the*eight surviving confede¬ 
rates (Garnet and Oidcorne being at this 
time sScreted at Heqdlip) were conveyed 
jin two large covered wherries from the 
joHjcss to the place* of trial. In spite of 
the severity of the weather,—it was snow¬ 
ing heavily, and *the river was covered 
with sheets bf ice,—they were attended,) 
by a vast number of boats filled witli per¬ 
sons anxious to obtain a sight of them. 
Such wajtthe abhorrence in which the 
actors in tm^eonspiracy were held by the 
■popunice, «tiat, not content with menaces 
and, execrations, many of these persons 
huJled missiles against the wherries, and 
would have proceeded to further violence 
if they had not been restrained by the 
pikemen. When the prisoners landed, a 
•tremendous and fearful shout was raised 
i by the mob station^ at the head of the 
stairs, and it required the utrftost efforts of 
the guard to protect them from injury. 
Two lines of soldiers with calivers on 
their shoulders, were drawn out from the 
banks of tjie river to the entrance of the , 
^Iall, and between them the conspirators 
‘marched. " • 

The melancholy procession was headejl 
>,’f>y Sir William. Waad, who was followed 
by an officer of the guard and six halber- 
i diets. Then came the executioner carry¬ 
ing the gleaming implement oftleath with 
its edge turned*from the prisoners. He 
ayas followed by Sir Everard Digby, 
whoso noble figure and handsome coftnte- 
nance excited mucl^fyinpatby among the 


beholders, and Ambrose Rook wood. Next 
came the two Winters, both of whom ap-. 
peared greatly dejected. Ji^xt, John 
Grant and Robert Bate*,—Gatosby’s ser¬ 
vant, who had been captured at Holbeach. 
And lastly, Keyes and Fawkes. 

Bitterly and justly incensed a* wore the 
multitude against the conspirators, their 
feelings underwent some change as they 
behelcl the haggard countenance and shat¬ 
tered frame of Guy Kawkes. It was soon 
understood that he was the individual who 
had been fotfhd in the vault near the Par¬ 
liament Iloudb, with tho touchwood an£ 
matches in his belt ready to fire the train; 
and the greatest curiosity was exhibited 
to see him. 

Just as the foremost of the conspirators 
reached the entrance of the Hall, a terrific 
yell, resembling nothing human, except 
the roar of a thousand tigers thirsting for 
blood, \vas uttgred by the mob, and a tre¬ 
mendous but ineffectual attempt was made 
to break through the lines of the guard. 
Never bfffore had so large an assemblage 
been collected on the spot. The whole of 
the space extending on one hand from 
Westminster Hall to the gates of‘White¬ 
hall, and on The other to the Abbey, was 
filled with spectators; and every roof, 
window, and buttress was^iecupied. Nor 
was the interior m the Hall less crowded. 
Not an inch of ft>om was unoccupied; an<j^, , 
it was afterwards complained in Parlia¬ 
ment, that the members of^the house bad 
been so pressed and incommoded, that 
they could not hear what was said at the 
arraignment. 

* The conspirators were first conveyed to 
Ihe court of the Star-Chamber, where they 
remained till the Lords Commissioners bad 
arrived, and taken their seats. The com. 
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missi oners were the Earl of Nottingham, | 
Lo'rd High Admiral of England; the Earl 
of Spffoik, Steward of the Household; the 
Earl of Worcester, Master 6f|the Horse; 
the Earl of Devonshire, Master of the Ord¬ 
nance; the Earl of Northampton, Warden 
ofthpCinque-Ports; the Earl of Salisbury, 
Principal Secretary of State; Sir John Pdf>- 
ham,Lor<l Chief Justice; SirThonfits Flem¬ 
ing, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; 
aud Sir Thomas Walmisley and Sir reler 
"Warburton, Knights, and ijoth Justices of 
the Common P^eas. 

Summoned by an usher, thte conspira¬ 
tors were conducted to a platform covered 
with black cloth, which had beerf erected 
at the lower end of the hall. A murmur 
of indignation, vainly sought to be repress¬ 
ed by the grave looks of the commission¬ 
ers, burst frtfrn the imnficnse assemblage, 
as they one by one ascended the steps of 
the platforrrf. Guy Fawkes was the last 
to mount, and his-appearance was follow¬ 
ed by a deep groan. Supporting himself 
against the rail of the scaffold, he surveyed 
the assenqblap;e with a stern and undaunted 
look. As he gazed around, he could not 
help marvelling at the vast multitude be¬ 
fore hirn. The whole of the peers, and all 
the members of the House of Commons 
were present, while in a box on the left, 
though screened by a lattice, sat the Queen 
and Prince Henry; and in another on the 
right,, and protected in the same way, the 
king and his feourtiers. 

Silence being peremptorily*c<jmmanded, 
the indictment was read, whefein the prison¬ 
ers were charged with conspiring to blow 
up the king and the peers with gunpowder, 
and with attempting to incite the papists, 
and other persons, to open rebellion; to 
which all the conspirators, to the mKsmall 
surprise of those who heard them, and 
were aware that they had subscribed their 
confessions, pleaded not guilty. 

“ How, sir!” cried the Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice, in a stern lone to Fawkes, “ With 
what face can you pretend to deny the in¬ 
dictment, when you were actually taken 
in the cellar with the powder, and have 
already'confessed your treasonable inten¬ 
tions!” • " 

“ 1 do not mean to deny what 1 have con-- 
fesaed, tny lord;*” replied ‘Fawkes. “ But 
this indictment contains many matters, 
^■flMch 1 neither can nor'vill countenance 
|g|jM9sent or silence. And 1 therefore deny 

ip well,” reptt«4rifee Lord.Chief 
Justice. “ Let tbs fgtttgftoceed.” 

Thaj&idictment ■ fcdfiy opened by Sir 
Edwanp|||^tt^|Aerfbtttit-at-law, he v’as* 
fr.tlowMflpK^Spfrfward Coke, the AttoN 
ney-Gone*||j(dli|(f4b an eloquent and elabo¬ 
rate iijiiii'ilillilliyh produced an extraordi- 
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nary effect upon t\ie assemblage, expatiated 
upon, the monstrous nature of % the plot, 
which he characterised as “ the greatest 
treason that ever was plotted in England, 
and against the greatest king that ever' 
reigned in England;” and after narrating 
the origin and progress of the conspiracy, 
concluded by desiring that the confessions 
of the prisoners should be openly read, 
jtf'his done, the jury Were ordered by the 
Lord Chief Jus.ice to retire, and the in¬ 
junction being obeypd, they almost in¬ 
stantly returned with a verdict.of guilty. 

A deep, glread silence then prevailed 
throughout the Hall, and every eye was 
bent upon the conspirators, alf of whom 
maintained a composed demeanour. They 
were then questioned by the Lord Chief 
Justice whether they had anything to say 
why judgment of death should not be pro¬ 
nounced against them. 

“ All 1 have to crave of your loruships,” 
said Thomas Winter, “is, that being the 
chief offender of the two, I may die for my 
brother and myself.” 

“And I ask only that? my brother’s re¬ 
quest may not be granted,” said Robert 
Winter. •“ iCiie is condemned, I do not 
desire to live.” >s 

„ “I have nothing to solicit—not ever, 
pardon,” said Keyes, carelessly. “ My 
fortunes were always desperate,.and are. 
better new than they have ever been.” 

“I desire mercy,” said ltookwood, 
from any fear of death, but because so 
shameful an ending wild leave a perpetual 
stain upon my name and blood. 1 humbly 
submit myself to the King, and pray him 
to imitate our Supreme Judge, who some¬ 
times punishes corporally, but. not mor¬ 
tally.” 

“1 have been guilty of a conspiracy, 
intended but never effected,” said. John 
Grant; “ and solicit forgiveness on that 
plea.” 

“ My crime has been fidelity to my mas¬ 
ter,” said Bates. “ If the King will let 
me live, I will serve him as faithfully as 
1 did Mr. Catesby.” t 

“ I would r.otutterkword,” said Fawkes, 
looking sternly round, “if 1 did not fear 
my silence might be misinterpreted. 1 
would not accept a pardon if it were offer¬ 
ed me. J regard the project as a glorious 
one, and only lament its failure.” 

“ SilenceHhe vile traitor,” said the Earl 
of Salisbury, rising. 

And as he spoke two halberdiers sprang 
up the steps of the scaffold, and placing 
themselves on either side of Fawkes, pre¬ 
pared to gi.g him. 

“ 1 have done,” he saidf contemptuously 
regarding them. 

“ 1 have nothing to say save this,” said 
Sir Everard Digby, flowing to the judges. 
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r '“ If apv%*f.your lordships qyll tell me you As they issued from the Hall, and it 
^'■forgive me, I shall go more cheerfully to became known to the assemblage withput 
the scaffoW.” , that they were condemned, a shout of fierce 

k “ He«ven forgive yon, Sir Everard,” exultation rent the air, and they weie so 
^said the Earl of Nottingham, returning his violently assailed on all sides, that they 
.reverence, “ as we do.” had great difficulty in reaching the wher- 

“1 liumbf^thlttik you# lordship,” replied ries. The guard# however, succeeded, at 
Digljjb. 'm?-*** length, in accomplishing their emfihrka- 

^Jsoience wits then passed upon the pri- ti?n, and they were conveyed back in safety 
seners by Lord Chief Justice Popham, andj to the TWer. 
they were removed from the platform. 


CHAPTER XlV. 


THE LAST MEETING OF 

Up to this time, Viviana had not been 
allowed* another interview with Guy 
Fawkes. She was twice interrogated by 
the Privy-Council, but having confessed 
all sit u ^ygjn 0 f*Hpf the conspiracy, excepting 
what tpsj^Umpfccate Garnet and Oldcorne 
neithef'of ^hom She was aware had been 
apprehended, she was not jjgain subjected 
to the torture. Her health, luyvevdr, rapidly 
sank under her confinement, and slhe was 
Soon reduced to%uch an extreme state ot 
debility that she, could not leave her bed. 
The chtfurgeon having- been called in by 
•Dame Ipgreve to attend her, repotted h*r 
coridiiton to Sir Wrlliam Waad, who di¬ 
rected that every means should be adopted 
for her restoration,*and that Ruth Ipgreve 
should remain in constant attendance upon 
her. 

n Ascertaining all particulars relative to 
Guy Fawi^jsfrom the jailer’s daughter, it 
was <^sad Satisfaction to Viviana to learn 
that he sp£ht his whole time in devotion, 
and •appeared completely resigned to his 
fate. It had been the Earl of Salisbury’s 
purpose to bring Viviana to trial at the 
same time as the rest of the conspirators, 
# but the chirurgeon reporting that her re- 
*moval at this juncture would be- attended 

• with fatal consequents, he was compelled 

to defer it. * 

When the result of the trial was made 
known to Viviana by Ruth, though she had 
anticipated the condemnation # of Guy 
Fawkes, she swooned away, and og her 
recovery, observed to Ruth, who was great¬ 
ly alarmed at her looks, “ f feel I am 
going fast. 1 should wish to^ee my bus? 

• hand once more before 1 die.” 

“ 1 fear it is impossible, madam,” repli- 
, ed Ruth; “ but 1 will try to accomplish it.” 

“Do so,” rejoined Viviana;*“and my 
blessing shall re%f ever on your head.” 
••“Have you any valuable!” inquired 
Rath. “ My heart hieeds to make thfe de* 
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mand at such a moment. But*it is the only 
way to produce an effect on She avaricious 
nature of my father.” . 

“ I have nothing but’this golden cruci¬ 
fix,” said Viviana; “and I meant to give 
it to you.” . 

“ It will be better employed in •this 
way,” rejoined Ruth, taking it from her. 

•Quitting the cell, she hurried to the 
Well Tower, and found her father, who 
had ju3t returned from locking up the con¬ 
spirators in their different dungeons, sit¬ 
ting down to his evening meal. 

“ V^ha* is the matter with the wench?” 
he cried, staring at j*er. “ You look quite 
distracted. Is Viviana Radcliffe dead?” 

“No; byt^he is dying,” replied Ruth. 

“ If that is* the case 1 must go to her 
directly,” observed Dame Ipgreve. “ She 
may have some valuable about her which 
1 must secure.” 

“You will be disappointed, mother,” 
rejoiribd Ruth with a look of irrepressible 
disgust. “ She has nothing valuable left 
but this golden crucifix, which she has 
sent to jpy father, on condition of his al¬ 
lowing Guy Fawkes to see her before she 
dies.” * 

“ Giv8 it me, wench,” cried Jasper Ip¬ 
greve; “ and let hei* die in peace.” 

“She will not die in peace unless she 
sees him,” rmilied Ruth. “ Nor sliall you 
have it, if jmu do not comply with her 
request.” 

“ How!” exclaimed herlfather, “ do you 
<la re — •” * 

‘“Think not Jo terrify me, father,” in* « 
ferrupted Ruth, “ I am resolute in this. 
Hear me,” she cried, seizing his arm, and 
fixing-a look upon him that seemed to 
pierce his soul, “ bear me,” she said, in a 
lone soslow as to be inaudible to her mo- | 
*ther; “she shall see him, or I will de-; 
nounce you as the murderer of Tresham.j 
Now will you comply!” - 1 
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“ Give*me the cross,” said Ipgreve. “ I will—I rejoined Fawtap, ia 

“ Not. till you have earned it,” replied broken accents. •“ You have opened jny 
tfis*da«{f§liter. eyes to my error, and I sipcerdy repent 

well,” he rejoineik “ if it mu9t it.” r * 

be, it must. But 1 m#y ger’lnto trouble “ Saved! saved!” cried Viviana, raising 
in (lie matter. 1 must consult Master For* herself in the bed. Opening her arms, she 
sett, the gentleman jailer, who ftas the strained him to he£*bosom; and for a few 
ch$rg& of Guy Fawkes* before I dare take moments they mingled theirWrs together, 
him to her cell.” % * *“ And now,” she said, sinking btjjpft- 

“Consult whom you please,” rejoined wards, “kneel by me,—pray for forgive- 
Ruth, impatiently; “but lose no time, or«j fcess—pray audibly, and 1 will join inyour 
you will be too late.” , prater.” s ‘ , 

Muttering imprecations on his daughter, Guy Fawkes knelt »by the bedside, and 
Ipgreve left the: Well Tower, t and Ruth addressed the "most earnest supplications 
hurried back to Viviana, whom* she found to Heaven f<fr forgiveness. For a while,, 
anxiously expecting her, and relate^ to her he heard Viviana’s gentle accents accom- 
what she had done. pany him. They grew fainter and fainter 

“Oh,^hat I may hold out till he comes!” until at last they totally ceased.^. Filled 
cried Viviana; “ but my strength is failing with a dread fill apprehension, he Sprang to 
fast.” his feet. An angelic smile illumined her 

Ruth endeavoured to comfort her; but countenance—her gaze was fixed on him 
she was unequal to the effort, and bursting for one moment,—it then grew dim and 
into tears, knelt down, and wept upon the dimmer, until it was extinguished, 
pillow beside her. Half an hour had now Guy Fawkes uttered a cry of the wildest 
elapsed, it seemed an age to the poor despair, and fell to the ground. Alarmed 
pufferers, and still the jailer came not, and by the sound, Forsett and Ipgreve, who 
even RuthJiqd given up alt hope, when a were standing outside, rushed into the cell, 
heavy tread was heard in the passage; the and instantly raised him. But he was now 
door opened; and Guy Fawkes appeared in a state of distraction, and for the mo- 
attended by Ipgreve and Forsett, ment sefcmed endowed with all his former 

“ We will not interrupt your parting*’ strength. Striving to breSk from them, he 
said Forsett, who seemed to have a touch cried in atone of the most piercing arjguish, 
of humanity in his composition. And beck- “Yon shall not tear mo from her! I will die 
oning to Ruth to follow him, he (pitted the with her! Let me go, I say, or I will dash*" 
oell with Ipgreve. c, out my brains against these flinty walls, 

Guy Fawkes, meanwhile, had approach- and balk you of your prey.” 
cd the couch and gazed with alfi expression But his struggles were in vain. They 
of intense anguish at Viviana. She re- held him fast, and calling for further assist- 
turned his glance with a look of the ut- ance, conveyed him to his cell, where, 
most affection, and clasped his hand be- fearing he might do some violence to him- 
tween her thin fingers. self, they placed him in irons. - 

“ I am now standing on the brink of eter- Ruth entered the cell as so 8ti as Fajvkes 
nity,” she said in a solemn tone, “find 1 and the others had quitted it, anil periorm- 
entreat you earnestly, as you hope to insure ed the last sad offices for the departed, 
our meeting hereafter, to employ the few Alternately praying and weeping, she 
days left you in sincere and.Jiearty.repent- watched by the body during the whole of 
ance. You have sinned—sinned deeply, the night. On the following day, the re¬ 
but not beyond the power of redemption, mains of the unfortunate Viviana were in- 
Let me feel that I have saved you'', and my terred in the chapel of Saint Peter on the 
last moments will be happy. Oh! by the Greenland the sole mqtlrner was the jailer’s 
love 1 have borne you—by the pangs I have daughter. 5 

endured for you—by the death I am now “ Peace be with her!” cried Ruth, as 
dying for ydu—let me implore you not to she turned away from the grave. “ Her 
lose one moment, but to supplicate a mer- sorrows at last are over.” 
eiful Providence to pardon your offence.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


SAINJ PAUL’S 

Got^i^wra^wcas for pome time wholly 
ineongpfcble. His Btoi.cal nature seemed 
completely subdued, and be wept like art 
infant. By degrees, however, the violence 
of his,grief abated, and calling to mind 
the lqst injunctions of her*whose loss lie 
mourned, he addressef) himself to prayer, 
and acknowledging his guilt,*besought her 
intercession with Heaven forliis forgive¬ 
ness. 

. It will no't seem strange, when his super- 
stftious character is taken into considera¬ 
tion, that Ik should fancy he received an 
immediate jproof that his prayers were 
heard. Tonis excited imagination it ap¬ 
peared tlyit a soft unearthly strain of music 
floated in the air over his head; that an 
odour like that of Paradise filled his cell; 
while an invisible Anger touched his brow. 

. While iifc this entranced state, he was 
utterly insensible <b his present miserable 
'situation, and he seemed to bgve a foretaste 
mfof celestial happiness. He ^id rfbt, how- 
-4ever, desist from prayer, but continued his 
supplications throughout the day. 

On that night, he was visited by the 
lieutenant, who announced to him that the 
execution of four of the conspirators was 
fixed for Thursday (it>was then Tuesday), 

* while his own and that of the three others 
would not take pldce till the following 
day. 

‘ As you are the greatest traitor of all, 
H$ur execution will be reserved to the last,” 
pursued W«d. “No part of the sentence 

• willhq&oimtteH. You will be dragged to 
Old Palace* Yard, over against the scene 
of your intended bloody and damnable ac¬ 
tion, at a horse’s tail, and will be there 
.turned off the gallows, and hanged,*— but 
~nat till you are dead . You will then be 

embowel led; your vile heart, which con¬ 
ceived this atrttfeus design, will be torn 
Seating from yoaPored^; and your quarters 
will be placed on the palace grates as an 
abhorrent spectacle in the eyes of men, 
and a terrible proof of the King’s just ven¬ 
geance.” . 

Guy Fawkes heard the recapitulatiqp of 
his dreadful sqptence unmoved. 

“ The sole mercy I would have craved i 
of his Majdsty would have been^ermission, 
\o die Arst!” he said. “ But Heaven’s will 
be done! 1 -deserve my doom.” 

, ’-What! ie your stubborn nature at 
length,subdued!” cried the lieiftenant in 
surpriqS you repent of your of¬ 

fence? 

“Oesp^aifid heartily|” returned Fawkes. 
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“Makethe sole,amends in your power 
for it, then, and disclose the names df dTl 
wtfb have been connected with the atro¬ 
cious desfgn?” rejoined Waad. 
t»“I confess myself guilty,” replied, 
Fawkes, humbly. “ But 1 accuse no 
others.” # m 

“ Then you .die impenitent,” rejoined 
the lieutenant, “ and cannot hope for mercy 
hereafter/’ 

Guy Fawkes made no answer, but bow¬ 
ed his head upon his breast, and t|^s lieu¬ 
tenant, darting a malignant look at him, 
quitted the cell. 

On the following day, the iffhole of the 
conspirators were taken to Saint John’s 
chapel, in the White Towqr, where a dis¬ 
course was pronounced t<y them by Doctor 
Overall, Dean of Saint Paul’s, who en¬ 
larged upon the enormity of their offence, 
and exhorted them to repenjpq^e. The 
discourse over, they were about to be re¬ 
moved, when two ladies clad in mourning 
habits, entered the chapel. These were 
• Lady Digby and Mrs. Rookwood, and they 
immediately flew to their husbands. The 
rest of the conspirators walked away, and 
avertedjfheir gaze from the painful scene. 
After an ineffectual attempt to speak. Lady 
Digby swooned away, and was committed 
by her husfeaftd, while in a state of insen- 
asibiiity, to the care of an attendant. Mrs., 
Rookwood, however, who was a woman of 
high spirit, and great personal attractions, 
though the latter were now wasted by af¬ 
fliction, maintained her composure, and 
encouraging her husband to bear up man¬ 
fully against his situation, tenderly em¬ 
braced him, and withdrew. The conspira¬ 
tors werejthen taken back to their cells. 

At an early hour on the following morn¬ 
ing the four miserable persons intended for 
death, namely. Sir Everard Digby, the 
elder Winter, John Grant, and Bates were 
conducted to the Beauchamp Tower. a Bates 
would have strod aloof from his superiors; 
but Sir Everara Digby took him Itindly by 
the hand, and drew him towards them. 

“No distinctive must be observed 
now,” he said. “^Ve ought to beg pardon 
of *thee, my poorJTellow, for bringing thee, 
into this strait.” 

“ Think not* of me, worshipful sir,” re¬ 
plied Bates. “I loved Mr. Catesby so 
well, that 1 would have laid down my life 
for him St any time; and I now die cheer¬ 
fully in bis-cause.” • 

' “ Mr. Lieutenant,” said Robert Winter 
to Sir William Waad, who stood near,them 



■with PoTsett and Ipgreve, “I pray you 
pom mend me to my brother. Tell him I 
die in entire love of him, and if it is possi- 
bl« for the departed to wtjtch over the liv¬ 
ing, I will be with him at nis last hour.” 

*At this moment, a‘trampling of horses 
;wns heard on the green, and thelieotenant 
proceeding to the grated window, saw four 
mounted troopers, each having a sfedge 
and hurdle attached by ropes to his steed, j 
drawn up before the door. While he 
gazing at them, an officer entered the rpgip,' 
and informed him that all was i%jeadiness. 
Sir William W’aad then motioned the pri¬ 
soners to follow him, and they descended 
the spiral 6tair-case. . 

The green was thronged with horse and 
foot soldiers, and as the conspirators issued 
from the arched door of the fortification, 
the bell of Saint Peter’s chapel began to 
toll. Sir'fiverard Digby was first hound 
to a hurdfe, with his face towards the 
horse, and the others were quickly secured 
in the same Planner. The melancholy 
cavalcade was then putin motion. A troop 
of horse-soldiers in their full accoutre¬ 
ments, with ealivers upon their shoul¬ 
ders, rode first, then came a band of hal¬ 
berdiers on foot; then the masked execu¬ 
tioner mounted on a led horse; then the 
four prisoners on the hurdles, one afta?'th« 
other; then the lieutenant on horseback; 
while another band of hoTse-soldiers, equip¬ 
ped like the first, brought "ap»the Tear.< 
They wer$ met by Che Recorder of London, 
Sir Henry Montague, and the sheriffs, at 
the gate of the Middle Towes, to the latter 
of whom the lieutenant, according to cus¬ 
tom, delivered tip the bodies of the prison¬ 
ers. After a short delay, the train again 
set forward, and emerging from the Bul¬ 
wark Gate, proceeded through an enormous 
concourse of spectators toward^ Tower 
Street. 

Aware that a vast crowd would be as¬ 
sembled in the city, and apprehensive of 
some popular tumult, the Lord MayoT had 
issued precepts to the aldermen of every 
ward, commanding them “to cause one 
nble and sufficient person, with a halbert 
in his hand, to stand at the door of every 
dwelling-house in the open street in the 
way that the traitors were to be drawn to¬ 
wards the p(pce of execution, there to re¬ 
main from seven in tiie morning until the 
return of the sheriffs ” But these weie 
not the whole of the arlangements made to 
preserve order. The cavalcade, it Was 
fixed, was to proceed along 'Power Street, 
■fGracechurch Street, Lombard Street, 
JDbeapsifle, and so du to the west end of 
-'HUflnt Paul’s cathedral, where the scaffold 
was erected. Along the whole road, on 
eijdlMrtfie, a line of halberdiers was drawn 
nj^pps barriers were erected against the 
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cross streeUL Nor were these precaution®' 
needless. Such a vast concourse wgs col¬ 
lected, that nothing but the presence of .a 
strong armed force could have apreven ted 
confusion and disorder. The roofs of all 
the houses, the towers of the churches, the 
steps of the crosses, were covered with 
spectators who groaned dhd hooted as the 
conspirators passed by. 

The scaffold, as # has just been .stated, 
was erected in front of the great .western 
entrance of the cathedral. The' mighty 
valves of the sacred structure were thrown 
open, and'disclosed its col dinned aisles 
crowded with spectators, as was its rqof 
and central tower. . The great bell, which 
had begun to toll when the' melancholy 
procession came in sight, continued to 
pour forth* its lugubrious sou mis during the 
whole of the ceremonial. The rolling of 
muffled drums was likewise heard above 
the tumultuous murmurs of the impatient 
multitude. The whole area from the cathe¬ 
dral to Ludgate Hill was filled with spec¬ 
tators, but an open space was kept clear in 
front of the scaffold, in ■fthicli the prisoners. 
were one by one unbound .from the hur¬ 
dles. 

Durltig this awful pause, they had suffi¬ 
cient time to note the whole of the dreadfr.i 
preparations. At a Jhtle distance from 
them was a large fire, on whicii boiled a 
caldron of pitch, destined to receive their 
dismembered limbs. A tall gallows, ap¬ 
proached by a double ladder, sprung from 
the scaffold, on which the hangman was 
already mounted with the rope in his hand. 
At the fool of the ladder was the quarter- 
ing-block, near which stood the masked 
executioner with a chopper in his hyid, 
and two large sharp knives .in his girdle. 
His arms were bared to the shoulder; and 
a leathern apron, soiled by gtiry stains, and 
tied round his waist, completed his butcher¬ 
ly appearance. Straw was scattered upon 
the scaffold near the block. 

Sir Everard Digby was the first to re¬ 
ceive the fatal summons. He mounted 
with a firm footstep^|d his youth, his 
noble aspect, and uiMunted demeanour 
awakened, as before, the sympathy of the 
beholders. Looking round, he thus ad¬ 
dressed the assemblage:— 

“ Good people, I am here about to die, 
ye well know for what cauce. Through¬ 
out the matter, 1 have acted according to 
the dictates of my conscience. They 
have led «me to undertake this enterprise, 
which in respect of my religion, I holdto 
be no offence, but in* respect of the law a 
'heinous offence, and 1 tlierefore ask for¬ 
giveness of God, of .the king, and of the 
whole realm.” = 

Crossing himself devoutly, he «then 
knelt down, and recited his prayers in 
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Mu&tin, .after* which he &A>s*r and again Grant was the next to follow. Uxidis- 
looking round, said in an Ernest voice, mayed as his predecessor, he looked round • 
. “I desife the prayers of all good Ca- with a cheerful countenance, and said,— • 
^holies, dhd of none other'.” “I am about to suffer the death of a 

* % “ Thdh none will pray for you,” replied traitor, and am content to die so. Hut I 
. several voices from the crowd. am satisged that our project was so far 

Heedless of the retortf Sir Everard'sur- from being sinful,'that 1 rely entirely cm 
reddened himself to the executioner’s as- my^nerits in bearing a part in it, as an 
*feisfapf, who divested him of his cloak and* abundant satisfaction and expiation for all 
doublet, and unfastened his collar. In die sins 1 have at other times of my life 
this state, he mounted the ladder, and tfce oWnmitted.” 

hangman fulfilled his office. • <Fhis speech was received *by a terrific 

Robert Winter was text summoned, and yell fron? the Multitude. m Wholly un¬ 
ascended the scaffold with great firmness, moved, however,. Grant uttered a few 
Everything proclaimed the terrible tra- prayers, and then erossinghimself, mounted 
4 jedy that bud just been enacted. The the ladder and was quickly despatched. 
sti$w was sprinkled with blood, so was The bloody business was completed by 
the block, so were the long knives of the the slaughter of Bates, who died a^reso- 
executioner^whose hands and ‘arms were lately as the others. 

dyed with tins same crimson stain; while These executions, being conducted with 
in one corner of the scaffold stood a basket, the utmost deliberation, occupied nearly 
containing the dismembered limbs of the an hour. The crowd then separated to 
late unfortunate sufferer. But these dread- talk over the sight they.Hbd witnessed, 
tul sights produced no effect on Robert and to keep holiday during the remainder 
Winter. Declining to address the asSem- of the day; rejoicing that an equally-ox- 
■ biage, bo «t one? surrendered himself to citing spectacle was in store for them jon 
^^assistant* and shared the fate of his the morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OLD PALACE YARD. < 

Guv Fawkes’s tranquillity of mind did j “Truly, does it,” observed Ipgreve, 
not desert him to the last. On the con- ! gruffly; “ unless you would have her body" 
trary, as Ms term of life drew near its j removed to the spikes of Whitehall 
ci.ose, became more cheerful and re- j gates. 

signed; his sole anxiety being that all j Disregarding this brutal speech, which 
should be speedily terminated. When j called a blush of shame to the cheeks of 
Ipgreve took leave of him for the night, , Ruth, Fawkes affectionately pressed her 
he threw himself on bis couch and soon \ hand, and^said,- - — 

Cell into a gentle slumber. Ilis dreams j “ Do not forget me in your prayers, and 
\ete soothing, and he fancied that Vivi- sometimesjvisit the gravp of Viviana.” 
ana appeared to him clad in robes of snowy “ Doubt it not,” she replied, in accents 
whiteness, and regarding him with a half suffocated by grief, 
smiling countenance, promised that the Fawkes then hade her farewell, and fol- 
gates of eternal happiness would be open- ' lowed tho jailer through various, intricate 
ed to him on the morrow. !-passages which brought them to a door 

Awaking about four o’clock, he passed ' opening upon one qf the lower chambers of 
the interval * between that time and kis | the Beauchamp 'niwer. Unlocking it, 
summons by tl*e jailer in earneqjt prayer.! Ipgreve led the wpy up the circular stair- 
At six-o’cjock Ipgreve made his appear- j case, and usheredTiis companion into the ' 
ance. He was accompanied by his daugh- ! large chamber .where Rookwood, Keyes, 
ilr, who had prevailed on him to allow ; and Thomas Winter were already assem- 
her to take leave t>f the prisoner. She i bled. 

acquainted Fawkes with all particulars otj The morning was’clear, but frosty, and 
the interment of Vj^iana, to which he lis- j bitterly cUld; and when the lieutenant ap- 
tened with tearful interest. { peered, Reekwood besought him to allow 

* Would my remains might be laid l\e- j them a fire as their last earthly indulgence, 
side her!” he said. “ I|ut fate forbids it!” | The request was peremptorily refused. A 
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cop of hot spiced wine was, however, and in that fcltfy notwithstaudirig his of- ’ 
Offered them, and accepted by all except fences, hoped to be saved. 

Fawjces. Rookwood followed him/ 1 and* indulged - 

At the same hour as on 1 the previous in a somewhat longer oi&tion. “ Pconfess-> 
day, the hurdles were' brought to the en- my offence to God,” he said, “in seeking 
trance of the fortification, and the.prison- to shed blood, and implore, his mercy. I 
erS* found to them. .The recorder and likewise confess thy offence to the King, 
sheriffs met them at the Middle Tower,«as of whose majesty 1 humbly ask fo.giyfe- 
they had done the other conspirators, and ness; and I further confess my offence to 
the cavalcade set forth. The crowd wasLthe whole state, of whom in general 1 eh- 
even greater than on the former occasion?}'treat pardon. -May the Almighty - bless 
anti it require^the utmost exertion on tfrfe the King, the Queen, and all their royal 
part of the guard to maintain ordeh Some progeny, and grant tBem a long qnd happy 
little delay occurred at Ludgatc; and dur- reign! May he turn their hearts to the 
ing this brief halt, Rookwood heard a cry, Catholic faith, so that heresy may be 
and looking up, perceived his wife at the wholly extirpated frotn the kingdom!” * 
upper window of one of the habitations, The first part of this speech was well 
waving her handkerchief to him, and received by^the assemblage, buj the latter 
cheering him by her gestures. He endea- was drowned in groans and hodtings, amid 
voured to answer her by signs; but his which Rookwood was launched into eter- 
hands were fost bound, and the next mo- nity. 


ment, the efivaleade moved on. 

At Temple Bar another halt occurred; 
and as the tfain moved slowly forward, an 
immense crowd like a swollen stream 
stirept afVr«it. The two gates at White¬ 
hall, then barring the road to Westminster, 
were opened as the train approached, and 
a certain portion of the concourse allowed 
to pass through. The scaffold, which 
been removed from Saint Paul’s, vrtiz 
erected in the middle of Old Palace Yard, 
in front of the House of Lords. Around 
it were circled a band of halberdiers, out¬ 
side whom «tood a dense throng. The 
buttresses and pinnacles 01 ..the Abbey 
were covered with spectators; so was the 
loof of the Parliament House; and the 
gallery over the entrance. 

The bell of the Abbey began to toll as 
the train passed through the gates of 
Whitehall, and its deep booming filled the 
air. Just as the conspirators were released 
from the hurdles, Topcliffe, who had evi¬ 
dently from his disordered attire arrived 
from# a long journey, rode up, and dis¬ 
mounted. • , 

“ I am just in time,” lie cried, with an 
exulting glance at the conspirators; “ this 
is not- the last execution I shall witness. 
Fathers Garnet and Oldc&me are prison¬ 
ers, and on their way to London. I was 
a long time 4n unearthing the priestly 
foxes, but I succeeded at last.” 
a At this moment, ah officer approached, 
and summoned Thomas Winter to mouni a 
the scaffold l He obeyed,*and exhibited* 
no symptom Of quailing except that his 
complexion suddenly: turned to a livid 
colour. Being told of this by tl;y lieuten¬ 
ant, he tried to account for it by saying 
t htflf ia thought he saw his brother precede 
*fo *t p ps. He made a brief ad- 
Ail^ pri|Pning‘ he died a true Catholic, 


Keyes came next, and eyeing the as¬ 
semblage disdainfully, went up the lad¬ 
der, and threw himself off with such force 
that he broke the rope, arjd was instantly 
despatched by the executioner afid his as¬ 
sistants. • / 

Guy Fawkt's now alone remained, ai 
he slo;vly mounted the scaffold. ‘Iiis ftm 
slipped on the blood-stained boards, aqd 
he would have fallen, if Topcliffe, who 
stood near him, had not caught his hand. 

deep silence prevailed as he looked 
around, and uttered the following words 
in a clear and distinct voice:— 

“ I ask forgiveness of the King and the 
state for my criminal intention, and trust 
that my death will wash out my offence.” 

He then crossed himself and knelt down, 
to pray, after which his cloak and doubfet 
were removed by the executioner’s assist¬ 
ant and placed with those of the other con-, 
spiratora. He made an effort to mount the 
ladder, but his stiffened limbs refused their 
office. 

“ Your courage fails you,” sneered Top-’ 
cliffe, laying his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ My strength does,” replied Fawked, 
sternly regarding hjfti- “ Help me up tha 
ladder, an a you shall see whether 1 am 
afraid to die.” 

Seeing how matters stood, the execu¬ 
tioner who stood by, leaning upon his 
chopper, tendered him his blood-stained, 
hand. Qut Fawkes rejccjpd it with dis¬ 
gust, and exerting all his strength, forced 
himself up the ladder. 

As the hangman adjusted the rope 
observed a singular -smile illumine the 
featurespf his victim. 

“ You seem happy,”, he said. 

“ I am so,” replied Fawkes, earnestly* 
— r ti l see the form of her 1 loved beckon¬ 
ing me to nnfadinj^happmess.” 
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With'this, be stretchld «fcut his arms frame was exposed to the executioner's 
and* sprang from the leader.. Before his knife, life was totally extinct. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE LAST tBCECUT JON. 


Little more regains t<^ be told, and 
that little is of an equally panful nature 
■ -with the tragical events just related, 
r Fathers.Garnet and Oldcorne together, 

with Mr. Abingdon and their servants, ar¬ 
rived in London on the 12th of February, 
about a foltnfght after the execution,of the 
other conspirators. They were first taken 
to the Gatehouse at Westminster, and 
were examined on the following day by 
the Earl of Salisbury and the Privy Coun¬ 
cil at the Star-Chamber. Nothing^could 
be elicited from^them, and Garnet answer¬ 
ed the eftrl’s interrogatories with infinite 
ktubtlety and address. The examination 
Wmer, they were ordered toN»e rqjnoved to 
Pwte Tower. % 

' * Topcliffe accompanied them to the stairs. 
As they proceeded thither, he called Gar¬ 
net’s attention to a ghastly object stack on 
a spike over the palate gates. , 

“ Do yen recognjse those features?” He 
asked. 

“ No;” replied. Garnet, shudderingly 
averting his gaze. 

“ I am surprised to hear it,” rejoined 
Topcliffe, “ for they were once well known 
to you. It is the head of Guy Fawkes. 
Of all the conspirators,” he added, with 
a bitter lai’gh, “ he was the only one who 
died truly penitent. It is reported that 
this happv change was wrought in him by 
Viviana Radclifle.’” 

i “ Heaven have mercy upon his soul!” 

‘ muttered Garnet. 

_ “ 1 will tell you a strange tale about 
Catesby,” pursued r J'opeliffe. “ He was 
* buried in the garde* at H of beach with 
Percy, but an order was sent down by the 
Earl of Salisbury to have their bodies dis¬ 
interred and quartered. When Catesby’s. 
head was severed from the trunk,*todie set 
on the gates of Warwick, fresh Wood 
spouted forthyas if life were in Jhe veins.” 

“ You.do not expect me to believe this 
# idle story?” said Garnet incredulously. 

Believe it or not, as you please,” re¬ 
turned Topcliffe, Sngrily. . 

On arriving at the fortress, Garnet was 
lodged in the large chamber of the Beau¬ 
champ Tower, and allowed the attendance 
o“f his servant, Nicholas Owen, while Qld- 
corne was equally w$Ll accommodated in 


the Coriitable Tower. TJns leniency was 
the result *of*t[je policy of the Earl of 
Salisbury, who hoped to obtain disclosures 
from the two Jesuit priests which would 
enable him to strike the decisive blow he 
meditated against the 'Papists. *But he 
was unsuccessful. They refused to make 
any confessions which would criminate 
themselves, or implicate others; and as 
none of the conspirators, no* even Tres- 
ham, had admitted theijf Connection with 
the plot, it was difficult to find.proof against 
them. Garnet underwent daily examina¬ 
tions from the Earl of Salisbury and the* 
commissioners, but he baffidd 911 their in¬ 
quiries.' 

“ If we cannot wring the troth from you 
fair means, Mr. Garnet,” said Salis- 
_, “ we must have recourse to torture.” 
Minare ista pueria” replied Garnet, 
contemptuously. 

.“Ldhve these two priests to me, my 
lord,” observed Sir"WilIianrp Waad,‘ who 
was present at the examination, which 
took plactf at.the council-chamber in his 
lodgings, “ leave them to me,” he said tflr 
a low voice to the earl, “and I will en¬ 
gage to procure a full confession from their 
own Ijps, without resorting to torture.” 4 

“ Yj>u will renderthe state an important 
service by doing so,” replied Salisbury, in 
the same tone. “I place the matter en¬ 
tirely in your hands.” 

The Iteutenafit set to work without loss 
of time. By his directions - , Garnet and 
Oldcorne*were removed from their present 
places of confinement to two subterranean 
cells immediately adjoining each other, 
but between which a secret recess, con¬ 
trived in thelthickness of the. wall, and 
built for the purpose it was subsequently 
put to, existed, J'wo days after they had 
been so immured, Ipgreve, who had re¬ 
ceived his instructions, loitered for a mo¬ 
ment in Oldcorrie’s cell, and with affected* 
hesitation informed him that for a trifling 
reward he would enable hifti to hold un¬ 
reserved communication with his fellow- 
prisoner. 

Oldcorne eagerly caught at the bait, hut 
required'id be satisfied that the jailer could 
make good his words. Ipgreve immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to. the side of the cell, and 
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holding a lamp to the wall, showed him a Alarmed by^hcj sound of his v<jfce t Ip- 
snaH iron knob. grave held thelignt towards him, and per- 

Touch this Bpring,” he said, “and a ceived that his face was palees^ath. At 
stone Vill fall from its place, and enable the same time, he remarked that tlfb floor 
yon to converse with Father Garnet, who was covered with blood. Instantly flivin- 
is in the next cell. But you mua£ take ing the truth, the jailer rushed towards the 
careHorfeplace the stone'when any one ap-. wretched man, and* dragging away .the 
proaches.” *. « blood-stained straw, found he had ,nfl**ie<f 

Promising to observe the utmost oaution, a frightful wound upon himself with'the 
and totally unsuspicious of the deceit prac-fkjufe which he still held in his grasp, 
tised upon him, Oldcorne gave Ipgreve7** “ Pool that I was, to trust you with- the 
the Reward, anchas soon as he was gone,! weapon!” cried Ipgreve. “But who would 
touched the spring, and fotfnd it skit pre- have thought ^it couM indict a mortal 
cisely as the jailer had stated. • wound!” , 

Garnet was greatly surprised to hear the “ Any weapon will serve him who is re- . 
other's voice, and on learning haw the solved to die,” rejoined'Owen. “.You can- 
communication was managed was at first not put me on the rack' now.” And with ^ 
suspicious of some stratagem, but by de- ghastly expression of triumph, he expired. 
greeB his fears wore off, and he became Soon after this, Oldcorne arid.isibingdon 
unreserved in Jtis discourse with his com- were sent down to Worcester, *where the 
panion, discussing the fate of the conspire, former was tried and executed. Stephen 
tors, their own share in the plot, the pro- Littleton suffered death at the same time, 
babiiity of their’ acquittal, and the best On Friday the 23d of March, full proofs 
means of baf&ing their examiners. AH being obtained against him. Garnet was 
these interlocutions were overheard and arraigned of high treason at Guildhall, 
faken down by the lieutenant and two The trial, which excited ^sfiraordiftary in- 
other witn&s&s, Forsett, and Lockerson, terest, was attended by the king, by thp- 
private secretary to the Earl of Salisbury most distinguished personages, male auiri 
who were concealed in the recess. Hav- female, pf his*ourt, and by all th<Woreign£' 
ing obtained all the information he desired,, ambassadors. Garnet conducted himself; 
Sir William Waad laid his notes befor^Yuroughout his arraignment, which lasted 
the Council, and their own confessions v for thirteen hours, with the same courage 
being read to the priests, they were both and address which he had displayed on his 
greatly confused, though neither tvould examinations before the commissioners, 
admit their authenticity. But his subtlety availed him little. He was 

Meanwhile, their two' servants, Owen found guilty and condemned, 
and Chambers, had been repeatedly exa- The execution of the sentence was for 
nSined, and refusing to confess, were at last some time deferred, it being hoped that a 
suspended from a beam by the thumbs, complete admission of his guilt would be 
But this producing no result, they were obtained from him, together with disclo# 

. told that on the following day they would sures relative to the designs of the Jesuit 
be placed on the rack. Chambers then party. With this view, the examinations. 
offered to make a full confession, but Owen, were still continued, but the rigour with* 
continuing obstinate, was conveyed back whicii he had been latterly treated ( wa< re- 
to his cell. Ipgreve brought him his food lasted. A few days before his execution, 
as usual in the evening, and on this occa- he was visited by several eminent Protest- 
sion, H consisted of broth, and a small ant divines,—Doctor Montague, Dean of 
allowance of meat. It was the custom of the Chapel Royal; Doctor Neilc, Dean of 
the jailer to bring with him a small blunt- Westminster; and Doptor Overall, Dean of 
pointed knife, with which he allowed Saint Paul’s; with vfftom he had a long 
the prisoner to cut ins victuals. - Having disputation on points of faith and other 
got possession of the knife,<£)wen tasted spiritual matters. 

the broth, and complaining that it was . At the close of this discussion. Doctor 
quite cold, he implored the jailer to get it OverdSl remarked, “ 1 suppose you expect, 
warmed for him as he fdlt extremely un- Mr. ^Garnet, that after your \leath, the 
well. Somewhat movedtb.y^his entreaties. Church of Rome will declare you a 
tfhd more by his appearance, Ipgreve com- martyr!” 

plied. On his return, he found the unfor- • “la martyr!” exclaimed Garnet, sorrow- .. 
tunate man lying in one corner of the cell, fully. “ Oh what a martyr I should be! If' 
partially covered by a heap of straw which indeed, I were really about to suffer death 
ordinarily formed his bed. for’’the Catholic religion, and had never 

. , “ Here is your broth,” he said. •* Takq known of this project, except by means of 
i it while"It is hot. I shall give myself no sacramental confession, 1 might perhaps 
yfuffther trouble about you.” bp accounted worthy the honour of marty-r- 

** It will not be needejj,” gasped Owen. ddm# and might deservedly be glorified in 
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^oj0nf*mof our cburcli A* it is, I ae- Again crossing himself he added,—” Per 
-^led^rtyseif .to hare sinned in this crucis hoe signum fugiat procttl omne «|a- 
. respect, anf.^ny not the justice of-the lignum! Infige erueem tuam , Domini, if 
^Sentence pissed u pon me/’ eordemeo /” • 

. Satisfied,'at leigth, that no (urther dis- And with this last pathetic ejaculation 
elosures^puld be obtained from him, the he threw himself from the ladder. 

King,signed the warrant for his execution Garnet obtained,* after death, the djs- 
on th^nftkOt May.. tinction he had disclaimed while IfVing. 

a TlTfe scaffold was erected at the west end Hi was enrolled, tbgether with 01dcorne T 
ofc Saint /Paul’s Cathedral, on the spot among the list of Catholic martyrs. Seve- 
wherc Digby and the other conspirators £»l miracles are affirmed by the Jesuits to 
had buffered. A vast assemblage tfas Imye been performed in his tahaif. Father 
collected as on the jormer 'occasion, And More rentes that on the' lawn at Hendfip, 
similar precautions were talfen to prevent where he and. Oldcorne last spt foot, 44 a 
lumuit and disturbance. The*\infortunate new and hitherto unknown species of 
f man’s torture was cruelly and unnecessarily grass sprang up into the exact shape of an 
prolonged by a series of questions proposed imperial crown, and remained for a long 
to him on the scaffold by Doctor Overall time without being trodden down*by the 
and the Diinef Westminster, «11 of which feet of passengers, or eaten up by the cat* 
be answered very collectedly and cltearly. tie.” It was further asserted that a Boring 
He maintained his fortitude to the last, of ml burst forth at the west %nd of Saint 
When f^ly prepared, he mounted the lad- I^aul’s Cathedral on the preefte spot where 
der, and thus addressed the assemblage:— he suffered. . But the most singular pro- 
44 1 (ffimmend myself to all good Catlio- digy is that recounted by Endwmon Joan* 
lies. I grieve that I have offended the nes, who affirms that in a btraw which 
King by* not revealing the design enter- had been sprinkled with Garnet’s blood, a* 
* .ined agaiqst him, and that 1 did not use human countenanco, strati ge]y jpsembling 
lire diligence in preventing the execution that of the martyr, was discovered. This 
glut. I commend jpySfelf most legend of the miraculous straw, having re- 
^iibiy to the lords of his Majesty*! coun- ceived many embellishments and improve- 
,, and entreat them not to judge too hard-^j^gnfe as it travelled abroad, obtained uni- 
, ly by ine. 1 beseech all men that Catho- vfersal credence, and was conceived to 
lies may not tare thq worse for my sake, fully-establiah Garnet’s innocence, 
and I exhjjrt ail Catholics to take taro n«t Anny Waux, the Jesuit’s devoted friend, 
to mix themselves with seditious or trai- reared with her sistar, Mrs. JBrooksby, to 
torous designs against the King’s Majesty, a nunnery in Flanders, where she ended 
whom God presqfvl!” her dayy. # * 

Making thf sign of the cross upon his So terminated the memorable and never* 
forehead and breast, he continued: ' to-be-forgotten Gunpowder Treason, for 
^ 44 In notnine. Putris , Filii , el Spiritus deliverance from which our church BtiU 
sarieti! Jem » Maria! Maria, mater graliee! offers thanksgivings, and in remembrance 
nialer misericnrdiirJ Tu me ab hostc pro - of which, on the anniversary of its disv 
trge, et hor& mortis suscipe! In manus tuas cover f, fagots are collected and bonfires 
Do/nine , commendo sjtirih/m meum, quia lighted to consume the effigy of the arch- 
tu redemisti me, Doming , Dcus veritatis .” conspirator, Guv Fawkes. * 
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TO 

MRS. HUGHES, 

KINGSTON LISLg, BERKS, 


My Dear Mrs. Hughes, 

You are aware that this Romance was brought to a close during my 
last brief visit at Kingston Lisle, when the time necessary to be devoted 
to it deprived me of the full enjoyment # of your society, and, limiting 
my 1 range— no very irksome restriction—to your own charming garden 
,and grounds, prevented me from accompanying you in your walks to 
your favourite and beautiful downs. •This circumstance, which will 
suffice to give it some interest in your eyes by associating it with your 
residence, furnishes me with a plea, of which I gladly avail myself, of 
inscribing it with yourname, and of recording* at the same time, the 
high«sense I entertain of your goodness and worth, the value I set upon 
your friendship—a friendship shared in common with some of the most 
illustrious writers of bur time—and the gratitude I shall never cease to 
feel for attentions and kindnesses litt^less than maternal, which I have 
experienced at your hands. 

In the hope that you may long continue to diffuse happiness round 
your own circle, and contribute to the instruction aiM delight of the 


many atfciched friends with whom you maintain so active and so inte¬ 
resting a correspondence; and that you may live to see yo\p* grandsons 


•fulfil their present promise, and tread in the footsteps of their high- 
minded and excellent-hearted father—and of his father! I remain 


Your affectionate and obliged friend, 


• W. HarrisOn Ahwavorth. 


Keusal Manor House, Harrow Road, 
* July 20, 1341. 




PREFACE-. 


The tyrannical measures adopted against the Roman Catholics in.the 
early part of the reign of James the First, when the severe penal enact¬ 
ments against recusants were revived, and with additional rigour, and 
which led to thewemarkable conspiracy about to be related, have beeil 
so forcibly and faithfully described by Doctor Lingard,* thafthe follow¬ 
ing extract from his history will form a fitting introduction to the present 
work. 

• • 

. “The <*ppressive and sanguinary code framed in the reign of Eliza ■.** 
beth, was re-enacted to its full extent, and even improved with additional 
severities. Every individual who had studied or resided, or should 
afterwards study or reside in any college or seminary beyond the sea, 
was rendered incapable*of inheriting, or purchasing, or enjoying lands, 
annuities, chattels, debts, or sums of money, within the realm; and as 
missionaries sometimes eluded detection under the disguise of tutors, it 
wa$,provided that no man should teach even file rudiments of grammar 
in public or in private, without the previous approbation of ttWliocesan. 

“ The execution of the penal laws enabled the king, by an ingenious 
comment, to derive considerable profit from his past forbearance. It 
was pretended that he had nevef forgiven the penalties pf recusancy ; 
he had merely forbidden them to be exStted for a time,’in the hope that 

• this indhilgence would lead to conformity; but his expectations had been 
deceived; the obstinacy of the Catholics had grown with the lenity of 
the sovereign; and, as they were unworthy of further favour, they 
should now be left to the severity of the law. To their dismay, the 
le*gal fine.of twenty pounds per lunar month was again demanded, and 

• not only for the time to come, but for the whole period of the suspension; 
a demand which, by crowding thirteen payments ink) one, reduced nlany 

• families of moderate incomes to a state of absolute beggary. Nor was 
this all. James was surrounded by numbers of his indigent countrymen. 
Their habits wqje expensive, their wgnts many, and theiffflTpdhunities 
incessant. To satisfy the more clamorous, a n8w expedient was devised. 
The king transferred to th'em his claims on some of the more opulent- 

• recusants, against whom they were at liberty to proceed by law, in his 
name, unless the sufferers should submit to compound by the^rant of 
an annuity for life, or thfc, immediate payment of a considerable sum. 


1 


* Vide History of England, vol. ix, New Edition. . 
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This was at a time when the jealousies between the two nations had 
reached a height, of yvhich, at the present day, we have but little con¬ 
ception. Had the money been carried to the royal coffers, the recusants 
would have had sufficient reason to complain; but that Englishmen 
should be placed by their king at the mercy of foreigners, that they 
should be stripped of their property to support the extravagance of his. 
Scottish minions, this added indignity to injustice,* exacerbated their 
already wounded feelings, and goaded the most moderate almost to des¬ 
peration.” From this deplorable state of things, which is by no means 
over-coloured in the above description, sprang the Gunpowder Plot. 

The county of Lancaster has always abounded in Catholic families, 
and at no period were the proceedings of the ecclesiastical commission¬ 
ers more rigorous against them than at th£t under consideration. Man¬ 
chester, “the Goshen of this Egypt,” as it is termed by the fiery zealot. 
Warden Heyrick, being the place where all the recusants were impri¬ 
soned, the scene of the early part of this history has been larid in that- 
town and its immediate neighbourhood. For the introduction of the 
munificent founder of the Blue Coat Hospital into a tale of this descrip¬ 
tion I ought, perhaps, to apologize, but if I should succeed by it in 
arousing my fellow-townsmen to a more lively appreciation of the great 
benefits they have derived from him, I shall not regret what I have 
written. 

In Yiviana Radcliffe 1 have sought to portray the loyal and devout 
Catholic; Such as I conceive the character to have existed at the period. 
In Catesby, the unscrupulous and ambitious plotter, masking his designs 
under the cloak of religion. In Garnet, the Subtle, and yet' sincere 
Jesuit. And in Fawkes the gloon^y and superstitious enthusiast. One 
doctrine I have endeavoured to enforce throughout— Toleration. 

From those who have wilfully misinterpreted one of my former ffro-' 
ductions, and have attributed to it a purpose and an aim utterly foreign 
to my own intentions, I can scarcely expect fairer treatment for the pre¬ 
sent work. But to r that wider and more discriminating class of readers 
from whom, I have experienced so much favour aud support, I confi¬ 
dently commit these volumes, certain of meeting with leniency and' 
impartiality. 
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